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NATURAL SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT 


The intellectual history of the seven centuries that separate 
Albert Einstein from Roger Bacon is characterized by the growth of 
an autonomous world-view which proved a challenge to theologian 
and philosopher alike. The conflict between old and new took the 
form of all such conflicts, the old reluctant to relinquish competence 
over domains which it had held only by default, the new, hostile to 
all tradition, over-assertive. The damage done by the conflict was 
incalculably great on both sides ; there can be no question that 
theology has often retarded science, or that science has often fostered 
antipathy to theology. It is important to remember, however, that 
the relations between the two have not been entirely negative. For 
one thing, the new would not have been possible without the old : 
it was no accident (as Whitehead, for one, has emphasized) that 
modern science developed out of a Christian matrix. For another, 
the old has learned from the new; it has learned the limits of its 
competence, it has gained a fuller insight into its true role, it has 
attained a wider perspective of the roots from which it originally 
sprang. 

It is just a century since Darwin’s Origin of Species fanned smoul- 
dering embers into a destructive blaze. Dogmatism was met by 
dogmatism ; theologians could point out (as they had done to 
Galileo two centuries before) that scientific theory was _ being 
stretched to give a certitude the evidence did not warrant ; scientists 
could point out (as Galileo had done to his accusers) that physical 
conclusions were being drawn from Scripture in a way and to a degree 
that theological evidence did not warrant. Each side thrived on 
the weaknesses in the opponent’s arguments, and this, in turn, 
led to fresh rigidities and resentments as each claimed the other a 
trespasser. In the meantime, science and theology both suffered. 
Since then, things have changed ; biologists are willing to listen 
nowadays to a rejection of some central Darwinian theses without 
rising up in wrath ; theologians wax almost lyrical about the uni- 
verse’s evolutionary “ origin’”’ ten thousand million years ago and 
the new “‘ quasi-proof ” this affords for the existence of a Creator. 

It is easy to say that past conflicts were entirely due to an over- 
generous estimate of the limits of proper competence and “ nowa- 
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days, we know better.” Does this mean that science and theology 
now pull together harmoniously ? Quite evidently not. Tensions 
exist at three levels. First of all, there appears to many to be an 
incompatibility between the “ scientific attitude’ and the “ religious 
attitude,” between tough-minded thinking and _ tender-minded 
thinking (to use James’s phrase), between methodic doubt or 
patient experiment on the one hand, and reverence for tradition 
or the transcendent on the other. Secondly, some would argue that 
there is an unavoidable “‘ warfare between science and theology in 
Christendom”, to repeat the resounding battle-cry Andrew White 
popularized in America eighty years ago. In particular, they hold 
that the mysteries of traditional Christian theology are peculiarly 
antithétical to the “ scientific world-view.”” Exponents of this 
approach will often (like White) profess their enthusiasm for “ re- 
ligion’”’ and a religiously oriented social ethics, provided these be 
detached from any intellectual assent to a creed. Thirdly, there are 
those who maintain that there is a tension of a special kind between 
historical Catholicism (with its authoritarian structure, its reliance 
on tradition, its apparent disregard for the temporal order) and the 
modern scientific temper. Such critics will rely on statistics of 
scientific achievement, on analyses of freedom and discovery, on 
evaluations of the varied phases of the Church’s relations with 
empirical science, and so on. It is evident that grave problems re- 
main to be discussed on all three of these levels. 

And there is no lack of such discussions. In the past ten years, 
there have been dozens of books and hundreds of articles ranging 
over these topics. In this article, | would like to single out a recent 
book for special attention. It is Christian Theology and Natural 
Science by Dr. E. L. Mascall, lecturer in the philosophy of religion at 
Oxford. The author’s background is unusually wide. After a uni- 
versity degree in physics, he turned to philosophy and theology, 
in both of which fields he has already produced well-known books.’ 
In his philosophy, he is a keen student of Aquinas, with a happy 
feel for that all-important borderline where true discipleship ends 
and pious regurgitation begins. His theology is representative of 
the best in the Anglican tradition. 

His new book fits into none of the three categories above: de- 
spite the disclaimer in his Introduction, there is scarcely any phase 
of the relationship between natural science and religious thought 


1 London, Longmans, 1956, pp. XXIII and 328. Price 25/- 
*In philosophy, He Who Is and Existence and Analogy ; in theology, Christ, the 
Christian and the Church, Corpus Christi and Via Media 
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left without some mention. It is centred primarily around philos- 
ophical problems, unlike most of the other recent books in this 
area.’ It is more specific than the well-known philosphical 
discussions by Whitehead, Collingwood, or Burtt, of the proper 
relations between science and religion ;? it is philosophically much 
better grounded from every point of view than two other recent 
works which cover much of the same ground, C. A. Coulson’s Science 
and Christian Belief? and Canon A. Smethurst’s Modern Science 
and Christian Belief,* both of which are philosophically and theologic- 
ally very much less acceptable. 

His work can be divided into four parts. First, there is an analysis 
of the nature of scientific statements. Before one can ask about the 
relations between natural science and other disciplines one must 
have a pretty clear idea of what science is about. The author 
points out that great changes, changes which are highly relevant 
for the interdisciplinary questions with which he is concerned, have 
been taking place in our understanding of the aims of science. 
Second, a brief account is given of contacts, past and present, be- 
tween science and revealed theology. Despite the title of the book, 
this part is the least developed. The author’s theology has a firmness 
about it that makes him almost exceptional in the distinguished 
line of Anglican authors who have discussed problems of science and 
religion. This is a line which began with Robert Boyle’s The Christian 
Virtuoso and John Ray’s Wisdom of God Manifested in the Works of 
Creation, was carried on by the “ virtuosi’’ who, in ‘their zeal to 
make Christianity seem reasonable and leave mysteries—in Locke’s 
phrase—to the ‘‘ hot and superstitious part of mankind,” prepared 
the way for the “natural religion” of the eighteenth century,> 


1 Much of the recent writing on the science-religion question has been historical, 
such as C. Raven, Natural Religion and Christian Theology, Cambridge, 1953 : 
B. Willey, Christianity, Past and Present, Cambridge, 1952; M. Fisher, Robert 
Boyle, Devout Naturalist, Philadelphia, 1945. This is history in the good sense and 
not the sort of inverted ‘“‘ morality-tale’ it became in the hands of writers like 
Lecky, Draper and White in the 19th century. Their militant anti-theologism and 
absolute faith in the infallibility of science, so typical of the age in which they 
wrote, sound almost quaint to our ears today. Yet White’s book, The Warfare of 
Science with Theology,(first published in its present form in 1894) which begins with 
an oft-quoted comparison of Christianity with an ice-jam blocking the flow of a 
mighty river, is still (apparently) popular since it has recently (1955) been brought 
out in a lavish new edition by Braziller’s of New York. It would seem that the in- 
defatigable scholarship of apologists like Sir Bertram Windle and W. H. Walsh is 
still needed amongst us ! 

2In Science and the Modern World, New York, 1925; Idea of Nature, Oxford, 
1945 ; Religion in an Age of Science, London, 1930, respectively. 

* Oxford, 1955. 

3 London, 1955. 

5See R. Westfall, Science and Religion in Seventeenth Century England, New 
Haven, 1958, chapters 5 and 7, 
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and finds one contemporary expression in the works of Canon Raven 
whose immanentist interpretation of theology encourages him to 
identify the Holy Spirit with the “‘ isws observable in the evolu- 
tionary process.” Third, the various implications, real and alleged, 
of natural science for various problems in natural theology (the 
existence of God, creation, causality) are discussed. Last, the re- 
lations between science and other parts of the traditional Christian 
philosophical framework are outlined, with reference to such pro- 
blems as the origin of life, the nature of the soul, the relation between 
soul and body, the freedom of the will. My aim here will be to give 
a fairly detailed critical evaluation of the central themes of each of 
these four parts. 


THE STATUS OF SCIENTIFIC STATEMENTS 


Philosophers of science since Mach have frequently maintained 
that scientific theory is nothing other than a convenient way of 
correlating experimental facts; no insight whatever is afforded by its 
conceptional or structural features. This is a very convenient view for 
the philosopher, since science is now only a summary way of describ- 
ing its subject matter, and its statements are irrelevant to other dis- 
ciplines (if there are other disciplines ; adherents of this view are 
apt to deny this, which results in a singular lack of insight all round)!). 
It is a view one never finds among experimental scientists and only 
quite rarely among theoretical scientists. Toulmin and Braithwaite 
are its staunch supporters in England; Dr. Mascall confines his 
discussion of the philosophy of science almost entirely to their work. 
His reason for this choice is evidently to stress the trend away from 
“ literalness ”’ in scientific thinking, and consequently the diminishing 
chances of conflict between it and other disciplines. Nevertheless, 
the choice is not altogether a happy one; these two are scarcely 
typical and the inadequacies in their position are rather obvious.’ 
Dr. Mascall does not appear to agree fully with their views, but his 
differences are not made clear enough: “ the maps or models which 
science uses (he himself concludes) . . . are not more than deductive 
systems whose function is to co-ordinate and to predict empirical 
observations. (p.89). 

1 Op. cit., p. 215. 

2 The best criticisms of the instrumentalist view (as it is coming to be called) 
are still those made many years ago by Cassirer (Substance and Function, 1923), 
Meyerson (De l’explication dans les sciences, 1921), and Campbell (Physics : the 
elements, 192\'). See also, for example, K. Popper, ‘‘ The aim of science ”’ in Ratio, J 
1957, p. 24; E. McMullin, ‘“‘ Realism in modern cosmology ” in Proc. Amer. Cath. 


Philos. Association, 1955, p. 131 and review of Toulmin’s Philosophy of Science in 
Philosophical Studies, 3, 1953, pp. 153-6, 
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He tentatively suggests that ‘‘ the model plays . . . a part similar 
to that which the sensible species plays in the Thomist doctrine of 
perception ; it is an objectum quo through knowing which we are 
enabled to know under one or other of its aspects the objectum quod 
which is the real world (pp. 80-1). This parallel is unsatisfactory. 
The sensible ‘ species’ is something by means of which we get to 
know the world directly ; it is not known in itself. The model is, how- 
ever, known in itself and it does not give a direct grasp of anything. 
Insofar as theory gives us any insight into the structure of reality— 
which it does only in a very limited way—it does so partly, at least, 
through some relation, however remote, between its own postulated 
structures and the structures of the real. Whereas no such relations 
exist between the “ species ’’ and the object we know by means of 
4, 

While I would agree with Dr. Mascall that analogues of the sensory 
type should not be sought in subatomic physics, I do not think that 
this proves that the only intelligibility given by physical theory is 
of a purely mathematical kind altogether dissociated from the con- 
structural characteristics of the theory. For one thing, this is quite 
evidently not the case—as the author himself points out (p. 80)— 
in such sciences as geophysics and organic chemistry where the 
structural features of the models are demonstrably analogous with 
those of the reality studied. For another, though it is true that the 
world “ has an intelligible structure and so is the proper object of 
mathematical physics ”’ (p. 81), this structure is a physical one, and 
its intelligibility is something more than the intelligibility of a 
mathematical theorem. To deny this would ultimately seem to lead 
to a denial of the distinction between the mathematical and the 
physical orders and to some form of Pythagoreanism, such as the 
one recently advocated by Heisenberg.* 

The author continues with a statement of Dr. Hesse’s view of 
theoretical models * as “ analogues”’ of the real; he seems to 
regard this as equivalent to his own position. This is hardly the case, 
however. An “ analogue”’ is something whose features bear some 
definite relation or proportion to those of the object studied ; this 
relation is, in fact, the ground of the analogy. Whereas an objectum 
quo need not bear any such relation. To the question : “ do electrons 
exist ?”’ Dr. Hesse answers with an emphatic “just as surely as 





1 His view of the nature of knowledge here seems much nearer that of Kant (or 
some of Kant’s modern interpreters like Cassirer or Margenau) than that of Aquinas. 


2In his Philosophical Problems of Neucleay Science, London, 1952. 
’ Science and the Human Imagination, London, 1954. 
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chairs exist . . . electrons are real patterns of events in the physical 
world, but their existence cannot be described in exactly the same 
way as that of chairs . . .” (p. 85, cit.). Dr. Mascall for some reason 
finds this “ indeterminate ” and qualifies it with a very enigmatic 
statement : 


If we assert that perception is more than sensation, and that the sense- 
datum is an objectum quo, through which the mind can grasp the intel- 
ligible trans-sensible real being (which is the objectum quod and is not 
necessarily isomorphic relationally with the sense-datum), we are, I 
think, in a position to specify the peculiar sense in which electrons or 
other scientific entities are said ‘ to exist ’ (p. 86). 

He does not specify this all-important sense any further, which is a 
pity because it is a key point for the argument of the rest of his book. 
If he means that the electron “ exists” precisely in the sense in which 
the sensible “‘ species’ exists, I would disagree ; there are many 
senses in which electrons may be said to “ exist,’’ but this is not one 
of them. 

The status of scientific statements is thus left a trifle unclear. 
There are two basic alternatives here. Either the languages of science 
and philosophy—theology are altogether distinct so that in no case 
could they be speaking of the same thing, or else there is a possibility 
of common ground between them. If one follows Duhem in adopting 
the former alternative, one is involved either in a positivism of 
science or in a liberalism of theology (plus a probable rejection of an 
autonomous philosophy). One can then say that any conflict which 
arises between religion and science is due to a lack of understanding 
on one or other side of the proper limitations of these disciplines.* 
This is a very convenient belief, and it is certainly true that a great 
number of conflicts have arisen in the past in this way. But the 
limitations it imposes on either science or philosophy-theology will 
be unacceptable to many. The second alternative implies that there 
are autonomous ways of knowing the real and that these interlock, 
as it were, since it is the same real that is in question in each. If 
this is so, the findings of one discipline ought sometimes illuminate 
those of another and might sometimes conflict with them also ; such 
a conflict would simply be a sign of erroneous findings on one side 
or the other. 

Dr. Mascall seems prepared to admit that science can somehow 


“é 





1 It is interesting to find this kind of view supported by many Catholic philosophers 
(following Duhem’s lead) and theologians. See, for instance, Fr. G. Weigel’s recent 
indictment of American Catholic scholarship (‘American Catholic Intellectualism : 
a theologians reflections’, Review of Politics, xix (1957, pp. 275-306) where this 
view of science-theology relations is very strongly defended. 
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help in the elucidation of traditional philosophical problems, but, 
unlike Dr. Hesse, is much less willing to admit that there could be 
a conflict between them other than one due to a methodological 
misunderstanding. This may be due to the fact that he regards both 
philosophy and theology as “integrating” disciplines which fit 
science into its proper place. This implies that specific advances 
in science may help to modify the other two disciplines, but that 
one should not expect philosophy or theology to contribute to 
science other than by fostering an intellectual climate favourable to 
it. We shall see later that this view is open to some question. 


CONTACTS OF SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 


The two main themes of this section are, first, that the conflicts 
that have occurred between theologians and scientists were caused 
by a lack of appreciation on both sides ‘‘of their own limitations 
and of the necessarily provisional character of the state of their own 
studies at any particular time’”’ (p. 14), and, second, that science 
can help theology in various ways. It was inevitable that conflict 
should occur between the nascent science and the authoritative 
theology of the time, just as it had done earlier between theology 
and philosophy. The claim to autonomy and authority made by a 
new discipline is never easily admitted. But why did it assume such 
serious proportions ? The root of the trouble was twofold. Post- 
Newtonian scientists took their theoretical hypotheses too literally, 
and post-Reformation theologians took the Bible too literally. With 
all this literalness in the air, it was a case of “‘ no surrender.” 

The evolution away from literalness that has taken place on both 
sides during the past century has been considerable. Speaking of 
Catholic theology, however, this evolution, though startling enough 
has not been quite so considerable as it has in Anglician views. The 
test question is this : can one enunciate any historical claim on the 
authority of theology alone ? If one answers no, then the chances 
of conflict between theology and other disciplines are remote, since 
such conflicts almost always arise in the realm of historical inquiry 
(e.g. ‘‘did the human body evolve from lower forms of life or not ?”’). 
Dr. Mascall leans towards this view ; he supposes that Christianity 
is concerned with “‘ fundamental doctrines’ and that the assertion 
of historical claims on the authority of the Bible is a secondary 
matter “‘ if only for the reason that the Bible itself is of importance 
only for the doctrinal teaching which is embodied in it” (p. 11). 

The Catholic theologian would, however, answer this question 
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with a “ yes,” though he would probably go on to qualify his answer 
in a way he would not have done fifty years ago. He would say, for 
example, that the problem of whether or not the human race ori- 
ginated from a single pair is not necessarily the concern of biology 
alone, but that theology may also have something to say about it. 
Dr. Mascall takes issue with the Pope’s intervention in this question 
(the theory of polygenism was condemned in Humani generis), and 
asserts that it is primarily a biological issue (pp. 33 and 287). Yet 
this kind of intervention is perfectly legitimate in principle, unless 
one urges a complete divorce of theology and history, a divorce that 
Christian tradition does not sanction. 

Dr. Mascall has some very interesting points to make about the 
way in which natural science has helped theology, mostly by re- 
moving embarrassments. The advance of science destroyed the last 
vestiges of belief in the divinity of the heavens and discredited 
astrology. By showing that the ordinary notion of “ identity ” 
does not apply to the ultimate entities of matter, it makes some 
well-known materialist objections to the resurrection of the body 
untenable. Newton’s views on space and time were very difficult 
to fit in with Christian ideas of Heaven as a place (not just a state), 
of creation, and of the divine attributes. These ideas have been 
superseded and the new ones are much more congenial to the 
Christian outlook. Above all, the advance of the various sciences, 
natural and historical, have made theologians much more aware of 
the purposes for which the books of the Bible were written. 

Science also has opened new grounds for theological speculation, 
for instance, by showing that it is possible that life exists in other 
parts of the universe. Dr. Mascall suggests very tentatively that if 
there are rational corporeal beings elsewhere in the universe, it is 
not impossible that ‘‘ for their salvation the Son of God has united 
(or one day will unite) to his divine Person their nature.’’ Theologians 
have not discussed this possibility in the past, ‘‘ but that is surely 
because they have never seriously considered the possibility that the 
universe may contain corporeal rational beings other than man” 
(p. 40). My difficulty with this is that I do not understand what 
exactly he means by “‘ man.” He appears to be introducing some 
sort of extra differentia into the traditional definition of man as a 
“rational animal” which effectively limits the human species to 
earth-dwellers. If the differences between the hypothetical ‘‘ space- 
creature ” and the earthdweller are only accidental ones, if the two 
have the same fundamental nature, then the Son of God could not 
appear in this nature more than once (as Dr. Mascall himself points 
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out) since He cannot confer the individuality of his Person more 
than once on the same nature. If they are “ essential,” of what 
kind could they be ? 

Natural science, as well as helping, may also raise problems for 
theology. It shows that physical evil is much more deep-rooted in 
the universe than was formerly believed ; the author recounts the 
strange saga of the malaria parasite, and speaks of the suffering in 
the animal world, much of which pre-dated the Fall. The author 
discusses this question very fully and relates it to Christian ideas of 
the fall of man and of the angels. Science indicates that virgin-birth 
occurs naturally in some animal species and that it is just possible 
that it occurs very occasionally also in man. Dr. Mascall deals very 
sensibly with Bishop Barnes’s attempt to “explain ”’ the Incarnation 
in this way. Recent work in genetics has shown that man has the 
power to influence the future evolution of his species. What do we 
want man to become ? Dr. Mascall in a fine passage, answers simply 
““ man—because that is what God became.” 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY 


Christian theism maintains that the universe is contingent both 
in its nature (it might have been otherwise) and in its existence (it 
might not have been at all). Dr. Mascall asks whether science has 
shown the first of these to be unjustified. Could the laws of science 
be other than they are ? He shows that the often-heard claim that 
the laws of Newtonian physics or of restricted relativity theory could 
be established independently of observation is unfounded. Edding- 
ton tried to prove that many general features of the world are 
deducible from the fact that it is observable. Dr. Mascall relies on 
a whole series of commentators in saying, first, that Eddington did 
not succeed in proving this, and second, that he never held that 
everything about the world (the arrangement of ‘‘the particular events 
and objects of our experience,” for instance) is deducible a priori. 
Likewise, Milne’s very similar claim to an a priori knowledge (this 
time based on the fact of the communicability of physical information) 
is shown to be unfounded, and some confusions in his thought are 
pointed out. It is worth remembering that natural science developed 
only in a Christian culture, and not (as it might have been expected 
to do) in the Orient or in ancient Greece. Dr. Mascall (following 
Whitehead and Collingwood) hazards the suggestion that this may 
have been partly due to the Christian belief in the rationality of the 
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world (and hence the possibility of discovering the laws it obeys) 
and in the contingency of the world (and therefore the necessity of 
observation in order to find out these laws). 

Most current cosmological models suggest that there was a cata- 
clysm somewhere between two and ten thousand million years back, 
beyond which it is impossible to trace the history of the universe. 
This hypothetical cataclysm has been called the “‘ beginning of the 
Universe ’’ by some scientists because it appears to possess some, at 
least, of the characteristics that the Creation ought to manifest. 
Now it is well-know that St. Thomas, impressed by the authority of 
Aristotle on the matter, could see no philosophical way of proving 
that the universe had a temporal beginning. It is not surprising, 
then, to find numerous writers claiming that science has now done 
what philosophy was unable to do, namely, to prove that our 
Universe began at a moment of time. Some, like Whittaker,! 
have gone on to construct a new “ proof” for the existence of God 
which is like a shored-up version of the inaccurate “ proof from 
motion ” (going back toa temporally “ first ” motion) one often finds 
in manuals of apologetics. 

In his now-famous 1951 Allocution to the Pontifical Academy of 
Sciences, Pope Pius XII strongly supported this line of reasoning, 
quoting Whittaker (a member of the Academy) explicitly, but making 
no mention of Canon Lemaitre (also a member), the originator of 
the “‘cataclysm” hypothesis, who has declared himself unenthusiastic 
about the use of his hypothesis for the purposes of natural theology. 
Since Whittaker’s book had been heavily criticized by Catholic 
philosophers generally, the Allocution caused a gasp of surprise. It 
was, however, well received by those scientists who agreed with the 
writer of the Allocution that science “‘ has confirmed the well- 
founded deduction as to the epoch when the cosmos came forth from 
the Hands of the Creator,’”’ and who were willing to conclude with 
him: “hence, creation took place in time. Therefore, there is a 
Creator. Therefore, God exists. Although it is neither explicit nor 
complete, this is the reply we were waiting for from science . . .” 

Dr. Mascall is quite critical of all such efforts. ‘‘ I can think of no 
greater disservice that could be done to the Christian religion than 
to tie it up with arguments based upon verbal confusions or with 
scientific views that are merely temporary ” (p. 166). His critique 
falls into two parts, one of which appears to me well-founded, the 
other not. He recalls once again that the models postulated by 


1 Space and Spirit, Edinburgh, 1947. 
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science have not got the finality nor the certitude that semi-phil- 
osophical arguments of the above type seem to presume. This is 
particularly true in the highly controversial domain of cosmological 
models ; an alternative model is, in fact, advanced in this instance 
by the upholders of so-called “‘ continuous creation,” one which does 
not postulate a “ beginning in time.” Although this theory is not 
as well-supported as the other, it is risky to dismiss it (as the Al- 
locution does) as “‘ unduly gratuitous’’; it certainly cannot be 
excluded on philosophical grounds, at any rate. 

Even if the “‘ cataclysm’ hypothesis were to be accepted by all, 
however, it cannot be assumed to imply that the universe had a 
temporal beginning. Lemaitre has always insisted that it merely 
indicates a singularity in past-time without at all excluding 
the possibility that this singularity was preceded by a period of 
contraction (what Gamow has called “‘ the Big Squeeze ’’) in which 
all local features—and consequently all traces of a previous history— 
were wiped out. The Lemaitre hypothesis is quite consistent with 
a cyclic theory of the universe according to which expansion and 
contraction endlessly succeed one another. The most we can legit- 
mately say, then, is that recent science has made a temporal “ be- 
ginning ”’ seem plausible in the sense that if such did occur, it pro- 
bably would look something like this to the physicist. But science 
has not “ proved”’ it, and it is more than doubtful ! whether it 
ever could. 

Nevertheless, despite Dr. Mascall’s strictures, this still seems to me 
an important step, particularly from the apologetic standpoint. It 
provides a plausible argument for the existence of God, one which 
would carry a lot of weight with many minds. The practical im- 
portance of such “‘ ways to God ”’ is often underrated by philosophers 
who seek a demonstrative proof (and can never agree on one }). 
It is by such admittedly partial and imperfect ways that the vast 
majority of men come to the knowledge of God. One has to be careful 
not to overstate such an argument, of course, and in particular not 
to treat it as a rigorous demonstration. But this can be done, if 
a little care be taken. 


” 


Dr. Mascall’s second line of attack relies upon a rather unusual 
interpretation of the notion of creation. 


1 In addition to the ordinary difficulties about finding a “‘ proof ’’ via the hypo- 
thetico-deductive method (especially when applied to unrepeatable past events) 
there are several philosophical difficulties peculiar to this case alone. See M. Munitz, 
Space, Time, and Creation, New York, 1957. 
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For Christian theology, the notion of creation is not primarily concerned 
with a hypothetical act by which God brought the world into existence at 
some moment in the past, but with the incessant act by which he pre- 
serves the world in existence (p. 132). 


This does not seem correct. It is true that, on the part of God, 
creation and conservation are identical. It is also true that this 
point is often overlooked in theological discussions, for example, 
of God’s so-called “‘ fore’’-knowledge, and that it has been called in 
question by some philosophers (e.g. Henry of Ghent) and some 
theologians (the Deists). But from our point of view (the point of 
view one is assuming once one uses temporal qualifications), the 
difference between the two is quite essential. They are not both 
“communications of being ” in the same sense (p. 134). When God 
“conserves ’’ a being, the activity manifests itself (from the point 
of view of the being) as a temporal one; it is a conservation from one 
extended moment to the next, not just at an unextended fictitious 
“instant.” The evolution of the being during this time-interval 
will be according to its proper nature, since God normally supports 
the secondary causality of His creatures. What we call God’s 
“creative ’”’ activity manifests itself to us in quite a different way. 
When God “creates” a being, He makes something be, where 
nothing was before ; in other words, he transcends the order of 
continuous secondary causality. What comes to be was not within 
the ordinary potentialities of the beings among which the new 
being finds itself. God is not only the first cause in an act of creation ; 
He is the only one. Whereas in conserving a being with its activities, 
He is associated with the activity of secondary non-conserving 
causes. 

This implies that there is a great difference between the two from 
the point of view of observability ; it is the strictly creative inter- 
vention in the natural order that we properly call a “ miracle.” 
Conservation is not a miracle. Divine “ intervention” can take 
either of two forms ; it may be creative, when some new being comes 
to be ex nihilo, or it may be modifying, when God causes some being 
to act in a way which is not “ natural ”’ to it. Only the former is a 
“miracle ’’ in the strict sense, since the latter cannot normally be 
proved to be a divine intervention, and therefore does not function 
properly as a sign.! The scientist may (indeed, must) always claim 
in the latter type of case that the creature’s acting thus is a proof 
that this activity is within its normal powers, and he will try to 


1See E. McMullin, “‘ Abnormal physical phenomena,” this review, 20, 1953, 
pp. 57-75, 253-72. 
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extend his laws to cover the new instances. But he cannot say 
this of a creative intervention, which lies altogether outside the scope 
of scientific explanation. 

Dr. Mascall rightly questions the common tendency among modern 
theologians to identify substance and mass, and therefore to assume 
that creation can be simply recognized by the increase of mass. 
“Mass” is a highly artificial concept, as relativity theory has 
shown ; equating it with the metaphysical concept of substance is 
“simply a hangover from the nineteenth century’ (p. 162). But 
it by no means follows from this that sudden increase of mass is 
irrelevant to the notion of creation (p. 165), or a fortior that there is 
no observational way of establishing a creative intervention by 
God in the natural order. There are considerable difficulties about 
this notion of “‘ creative intervention ” which have never been fully 
worked over, but it does seem possible to say that the coming to be 
of new being for which there was no material potentiality before- 
hand (the multiplication of bread in the Gospel story is a good 
example) can be established with moral certitude, using various 
indices, common-sense and scientific; among these, mass is a 
possible candidate, though its credentials must, of course, be care- 
fully scrutinized. 

So far, I have been assuming that the creative activity takes 
place within a given temporal order. But suppose that there is 
question of the orgin of the universe as a whole and of time itself 
with it. This peculiar “ first moment ”’ raises all sorts of puzzling 
questions, as readers of St. Augustine or of Sertillanges will remem- 
ber. One can no longer speak of “‘ being coming to exist where 
nothing was before’’; “‘ before”’ is a temporal concept which is 
inapplicable to the non-temporal situation where God alone exists. 
It is, in fact, extremely difficult to give any sort of coherent account 
of what is meant by the “ beginning of time’; there is a tendency 
to suppose that creation “ makes a difference” to God so that it 
makes sense to speak of a “ before” and “after” relative to the 
‘moment ” of creation. Leaving these difficulties aside, however, 
it still appears misleading to say that God’s activity at the beginning 
of things “ will not be essentially different from his activity at any 
other moment ” (p. 148), and consequently that an argument based 
on a temporal beginning of the universe (even if we could prove the 
fact of such a beginning) would be useless, since we can see God’s 
activity just as well “ where we are.” 

The relation between God and the order of secondary causality 
(a real relation on our side) is quite different from our point of view 


, 
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in the two cases. In both, God causes the being of the universe ; 
but at the moment of creation God is the only reason for the uni- 
verse’s being as it is, whereas at any other moment, its own created 
nature is a secondary reason for its being as it is. This cannot be 
denied without denying the reality of the secondary causality of 
creatures. This distinction is reflected by the fact that it is much 
more difficult to establish the necessity for an extrinsic cause of 
the universe here and now (by showing that the total order of physical 
causes is not self-sufficient) than it would be to prove the necessity 
for such a cause where something is actually known to begin to be. 
The arguments would take on a somewhat different form in each 
case. 

Whatever does not contain within itself the reason for its own existence 
must have an extrinsic cause. 

But the universe, as it exists here and now, does not contain within 


itself the reason for its own existence. 
Hence . 


Whatever begins absolutely to be must have an extrinsic cause. 
But the universe began absolutely to be. 
Hence... 


The way of arriving at the minor premiss would be quite different 
in the two cases; physical science could conceivably make the 
second one appear plausible, but only metaphysics can say any- 
thing about the first. The intuitive appeal of the second argument 
is far greater than that of the first, largely because of the meta- 
physical difficulty in understanding the middle term of the first 
(“ whatever does not contain within itself the reason for its own 
existence ’’) in comparison with the simplicity of the second (“‘ what- 
ever begins absolutely to be’’). Unfortunately, only the first can 
provide a vigorous demonstration (probably the only really vigorous 
demonstration that can be given) of the existence of God. 

Deism, as Dr. Mascall stresses, has always been the easy solution 
for the thinker who is faced with the problem of relating the temporal 
with the non-temporal ; theologians have sometimes been troubled 
with pseudo-problems when they emphasized what we have called 
the “ creative” side of God’s activity and either passed over His 
correlative role of conservation or made it something quite apart from 
creation. But it does not help to go right to the other extreme : 
Creation in the philosophical and theological sense has no essential con- 
nection with the question of a temporal beginning . . . it is only by a 
misleading use of the imagination that the beginning of the universe can 


be seen to have any theistic implications that are not already involved 
in its mere existence (p. 153, italics mine), 
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If we were speaking from the standpoint of God, this would be fair 
enough ; but as long as our theistic arguments begin from the 
creature, we must distinguish between “ first moment ” and other 
moments, between “ being created ’’ and “ being conserved.” 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Here the author takes up some of the central positions in tradi- 
tional Christian philosophy (objectivity of the physical world, 
freedom of the will, the body-soul composition of man), and asks 
whether new developments in science have affected them in any way. 
In addition, he suggests a novel re-interpretation of traditional 
notions of causality on the basis of quantum theory. Some writers 
(Bohr, for instance) have claimed that quantum theory has proved 
that the line between subject and object cannot be clearly drawn. 
Dr. Mascall has no difficulty in showing that this is not the case. 
At the same time, he insists that it has proved that reality is not 
necessarily imaginable in terms of sense-images. Again, “its ob- 
jectivity is not manifested by different observers having the same 
sensory experiences of it but by their being able, through their 
diverse sensory experiences, to acquire a common understanding 
of it’ (p. 175). 

In a lengthy treatment of the tangled problems of predictability, 
determinism, causality and freedom, he adopts the following posi- 
tions: (1) Even in classical physics, complete predictability was, 
in principle, impossible (Popper; p. 184). (2) The determinism 
of classical physics is a statistical effect due to averaging over large 
numbers (Schrédinger ; p. 186). (3) The classical physicist had no 
right to presume that microscopic entities are determinist (p. 190). 
(4) Classical physics would be less determinist in its view of the gene 
that quantum physics is, since it could not suggest how the regular- 
ities of gene-structure could be perpetuated from generation to 
generation in spite of the irregularities of heat—motion, etc. (Sch- 
rédinger ; p. 191). (5) The laws of classical physics were statistical 
not strictly causal (Reichenbach ; p. 194).. (6) The quantum un- 
certainty principle is an empirical law (p. 195). (7) It is impossible in 
principle to predict singular atomic phemomena (p. 197). (8) 
Quantum physics has rejected physical determinism (p. 200). 

I think all, or almost all, of these positions are open to some 
question, but it would take much too long to discuss them all in 
detail. There are several ambiguities about the basic concepts, 
especially that of ‘‘ determinism,” which is nowhere clearly defined. 
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For instance, in (4) it seems evident that Schrédinger is really 
speaking of a stable sort of behaviour, not of determinism. (I was 
not aware that “ mutations have been shown to be due to changes 
in the molecule that are governed by the probability functions of 
quantum theory ”’ p. 192). In (5), Reichenbach is making the usual 
positivist identification of determinism, predictability and causality. 
(3) is debatable ; it seems to me that if one can speak of separate 
““ microscopic entities ”’ at all, they must obey laws of some “‘ deter- 
minist ’’ kind (not necessarily of the microscopic type to which we 
are accustomed, of course) or else no “‘ determinist ” laws would 
result, even at macroscopic level. (This objection appears to me 
conclusive against a positivist, but Dr. Mascall may, perhaps, 
escape it by his ingenious “‘ Deus ex machina” suggestion which 
we shall see, in a moment). (6) depends on what one means by a 
“law.” The principle is primarily a fostulate (the postulate of non- 
commutation), and is “ justified,” not in any direct empirical 
fashion, but by the success of the theory built on it. (7) cannot be 
proved, though it is often asserted. It presupposess the complete 
adequacy of the present quantum theory, ? precisely the kind of 
assumption to which Dr. Mascall objected so strongly when made 
by Whittaker in connection with present cosmological theory. 
(It is ironic that he should refer to those who question the adequacy 
of quantum theory as “ non-conformistis . . . few in number.” 
Remember the Papal characterization of “ continuous creation ” 
theory as “ unduly gratuitous” with which he earlier took issue !). 
(8) is also debatable. Quantum theory maintains that sharp pre- 
dictions of certain types cannot be made for members of a quantum 
ensemble. But to infer from this that these members are not in 
themselves “determined,” would require (among other things) 
a proof that the quantum-description is “‘ complete,” in the technical 
sense. Despite heroic attempts by Von Neumann, Février, Bohr and 
others, this is still unproven and likely to remain so. 

On the basis of the assumed “indeterminism” of quantum 
physics, Dr. Mascall has a novel suggestion to make about the re- 
lation between the Divine primary causality and the secondary 
causality of creatures. 

The degree of autonomy with which God has endowed the finite agents is 
sufficient to specify the relative frequency or probability with which 
specified types of event occur but nothing more . . . The situation in fact 
is as if, while conferring a certain degree of autonomy upon his universe and 
giving his creatures a certain freedom in sharing out that autonomy 


” 


1 See the article “‘ Complementarity ” by P. Feyerabend in the forthcoming third 
volume of the Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science. 
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between them, God has reserved to himself the final decision as to whether 
a specified event occurs or not (pp. 200-1). 
In order words, the frobability that a creature will do something 
(i.e. the relative frequency with which creatures of this type would 
act thus in these circumstances) is determined by its nature, but 
the fact that it actually does it in a given case is due, not to its own 
nature or initiative but “‘ to the primary causality of God ”’ alone. 
Thus the relative autonomy which Cod has given to his creatures does 
not in the least diminish his sovereignty ; whether a particular event 
happens or not depends in the last resort upon his choice and upon it alone 
(p. 201). 
P This suggestion, though not without plausibility, is completely 
at variance with Christian tradition relative to the causality of 
creatures. This, of itself, does not necessarily prove it wrong, of 
course, since the grounds for it are of such recent origin. Neverthe- 
less the arguments against it are strong. I would be prepared to admit 
that if physical indeterminism could be proven, Dr. Mascall’s 
thesis would almost impose itself. But, first of all, it is not only 
unproven, but (very probably) unprovable in principle. Secondly, 
his thesis would imply that secondary causality is essentially de- 
ficient, that nature is not of itself the primary principle of the 
activity of the creature, that it is God alone who ultimately “ de- 
cides’ (apart from any consideration of secondary causality) what 
the creature shall do. This seems alarmingly close to a sort of oc- 
casionalism ; it contradicts the solidly-based traditional view 
according to which God gives His creatures complete principles of 
determinate activity and does not “intervene” in this order of 
secondary causality except by way of miraculous signs. According to 
Dr.Mascall’s thesis, God would be constantly ‘‘intervening”’ to deter- 
mine every motion of every body; it becomes impossible, therefore, 
“to give an account which on the physical level is complete, in 
terms solely of finite agents and their activities” (p. 200), as both 
physics and philosophy have always supposed it possible to do, in 
principle at least. Scientific explanation would, then, be inevitably in- 
adequate even on its own level ; recourse to philosophical explanation 
would always be necessary. This so greatly depreciates the autonomy 
of the creature and the scope of human knowledge that most Christian 
thinkers would find it very difficult to reconcile with their ideas of 
God and of creation. (Incidently, if Dr. Mascall is correct in in- 
ferring his view from the theory of physical indeterminism, the 
objection above also holds against the thesis of physical indeter- 
minism itself). 

What of free-willin this scheme ? Does it not seem to take away 
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all initiative from man as well as from other creatures ? Dr. Mascall 
here introduces another surprising turn. In the neurones of the 
human brain (unlike anywhere else in the material universe), it 
is not God, he suggests, who intervenes to decide which quantum 
event will occur when, but man himself, through his faculty of will. 
A single quantum event thus “ directed” by the will is enough to 
trigger a whole quantum pattern in the cortical network and pro- 
duce a macroscopic motion through its effect on the human body. 
He takes over an assumption from the neuro-physiologist, David 
Eccles, that “‘ the immediate effect of the act of will is to shut down 
one synaptic outlet and . . . open another.” Thus no violation 
of physical law occurs because the material connection between 
outlet and neurone “ is sufficiently small for the difference in energy 
distribution to fall well within what is allowed by the quantum 
theory in virtue of the Heisenberg uncertainty principle ”’ (p. 231). 

A view similar to this was advanced by Compton, Eddington, 
and others in the thirties, and came in for rather heavy criticism 
from scientists and philosophers alike. Some of the objections that 
can be raised against it (apart from those already urged against the 
thesis of physical indeterminism as such) are as follows. First, the 
uncertainty principle does not speak of indeterminism in this con- 
text (the firing of neurones) but of unpredictability. This unpre- 
dictability of the energy-value of the system arises only in connection 
with a correlative unpredictability of the time at which the energy 
is possessed. It is not at all clear how uncertainties of these two 
kinds could be relevant to Dr. Mascall’s thesis. Second, even if ‘t 
were to be granted that the energy-value of the neurone connection 
were “‘ undetermined ”’ to some small extent, the “‘ determination ” 
of it by the human will would surely be inconsistent with the un- 
certainty principle. The whole point of this thesis of ‘ indeter- 
minism ”’ is that the event cannot be determined in this way. If 
it 7s so determined, then the uncertainty principle does not strictly 
apply to the processes of the human brain, and there would there- 
fore have been little point in invoking it in the first place to “‘explain” 
how the will could act upon the neural network. Third, if I under- 
stand the hypothesis rightly, the network is so balanced that the 
slight energy change required to set off a chain reaction is within 
the quantum limits of probability for the network. In other words, 
the energy change is one that could occasionally occur anyhow in the 
normal course without any particular cause (according to the in- 
determinist thesis). If this were really so, the network would be 
constantly set off by non-willed energy changes, and effective 
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control of activity would become impossible. Finally, there is good 
reason to question whether the uncertainty principle (which deals 
primarily with predictability and measurement) applies as it stands 
to living matter. 

In the rest of this chapter, Dr. Mascall deals with other aspects 
of the problem of relating body and mind, emphasizing that the 
close interrelation between the two in man, upon which sciences like 
neuro-physiology and psychology are insisting more and more, has 
always been a feature of Christian thinking. He criticizes the Platonic- 
Cartesian tendency (often found in «“ spiritual” writers) to make 
the soul an independent entity; he has something to say, too, of 
the contention of Ayer and Ryle that the body-mind problem is a 
“pseudo” problem resulting from linguistic confusions. There is only 
one human being (their argument runs) but there are two sets of words 
to describe him. He sees the Thomist position as a happy inter- 
mediate between Plato and Aristotle, according to which “ the soul, 
while incomplete by itself, nevertheless possesses substantiality 
and confers it upon the concrete composite human being.” (pp. 
210-1). His exposition of this point is so clear that I am rather 
hesitant to point out that his previous view about the action of tlie 
will upon the neurones (which we saw a moment ago) seemed quite 
Cartesian in tone; all he appeared to do, in effect, was to sub- 
stitute the synaptic knob for Descartes’ pineal gland. He is well- 
aware of this objection (p. 228), but does not altogether appear 
to have met it. I would like to see him give a fuller treatment of 
this very important topic. 

The problem of how life originated on earth seems to have ac- 
quired in the past century a theological relevance it did not always 
possess. Until Pasteur showed that a living cell comes only from a 
living cell, it was generally believed that life could arise by spon- 
taneous generation. To avoid a possible misunderstanding (p. 265) 
about the mediaeval views on the subject, it should be noted that the 
mediaevals held that the difference between living and non-living 
was of the greatest importance ; although they felt forced by the 
weight of apparent observational evidence to admit that life some- 
times originated in inanimate matter, they also maintained that the 
gulf between the two was such that a “ higher” cause—the sun 
was sometimes suggested—was necessary in order to bring about 
any transition from the inanimate to the animate levels. Since 
Pasteur’s time Christian apologists have sometimes claimed tnat 
the presence of life on earth indicates a special divine “ inter- 
vention ” as its original cause. Dr. Mascall is critical of this claim ; 
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at first reading it is not clear whether this is because the universality 
of Pasteur’s law has recently been challenged,! or because he dis- 
trusts the idea of miraculous “ intervention” (while advocating 
continual non-miraculous ones !). The argument of this section 
is very difficult to follow. 

The first step ought to be to find out what sort of difference exists 
between the living and the non-living.? If there is no fundamental 
difference, life presumably originated in some “ natural” way. 
If there is a basic difference, the next question is to ask whether it 
would constitute a barrier to an effective natural evolution from the 
non-living te the living. This would involve the discussion and pre- 
cise definition of such principles as “ the higher cannot come from 
the lower,”’ and so on. Dr. Mascall does not take a clear stand on the 
first point, so that his discussion is inconclusive. He mentions 
the classical mechanist—vitalist controversy, and then develops the 
more or less intermediate “‘ organismic ”’ position of von Bertalanffy. 
The latter maintains that living matter can be described by exact 
scientific laws, but that these are of a special kind (“‘ system” 
laws, governing the organism as a single unit) which mark it off 
from other kinds of matter. His view seems rather Aristotelean 
(not like the caricature of Aristoteleanism which he decries under 
the modern label of “ vitalism ’’) ; as Dr. Mascall puts it, according 
to Aristotle, consciousness is : 


, 


a consequence of the kind and degree of organisation the body had 
achieved. It was not that the body was the integument of a conscious 
entity ; rather, at the stage of organisation, the body itself had become 
conscious in the appropriate way (p. 264). 

Dr. Mascall goes on to suggest that there is no sharp division 
between the living and non-living worlds because they are “ linked ” 
by the virus (p. 265). Later he is not so sure of this: “there is a 
real element of mystery about the emergence of mental life,’’ even 
at the rudimentary level of “ mental life ’’ possessed by the virus, 
a life which is “ logically irreducible to mechanical and chemical 


1 By Oparin, Huxley, and many other biologists, who maintain that the recent 
achievement of artificial enzyme synthesis in the laboratory, once regarded as 
impossible, indicates that the synthesis of a cell by similar artificial means may one 
day be possible. See “‘ The origin of life’ by G. Wald in The Physics and Chemistry 
of Life, New York, 1955. There are some logical weaknesses in the argument that 
these authors present, but their case is very much stronger than the reading of books 
like Lecomte du Nouy’s Human Destiny or Brennan’s Thomistic Psychology (to 
mention two very different approaches) might lead one to suppose. 


2 By far the clearest treatment of this point is that in Mortimer Adler’s book, 
The Problem of Species, New York, 1940 
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processes ”’ (p. 268) + Because it is logically irreducible, it would 
seem that when “an appropriate degree of complexity has been 
reached in the evolutionary process . . . God creates and attaches 
to (the rudimentary cell) the appropriate mental subject ”’ (p. 269). 
This idea of “‘ attaching ”’ a “‘ mental subject ”’ might seem nearer 
the vitalist position than any other, though the author earlier seemed 
impressed by the objections raised against this position. 

He insists, however, that this “ attaching ’’ would not constitute 
the kind of “ special divine intervention ” which would be “‘super- 
natural or miraculous”’; it “‘ may well be part of God’s normal 
concursus”’ (p. 269). This brings us back to the question, pre- 
viously discussed, of what is meant by miracle, creation, and con- 
cursus (or conservation). The concursus, as we have seen, is usually 
identified with God’s total temporal support of the being of the 
creature and of those activities which are within the normal pot- 
entialities of its nature. Now if God “ automatically,” as it were, 
“creates and attaches a mental subject ”’ to any collection of organic 
molecules which is suitably prepared for its reception, the question 
arises, ought this be described as concursus or as “ intervention ’’? 
If our previous definitions of these terms be accepted, then the answer 
will depend on what is meant here by a “ mental subject.” If the 
phrase “ created and attached ” be taken literally, i.e. if the “ mental 
subject ” be treated as an entity of some kind (even an “‘ incomplete ” 
entity like the human soul), then it would seem that we should speak 
of an “intervention ” in the normal order, since the created entity 
which is being infused by God cannot be educed, strictly speaking, 
from the potentialities of the matter. It does not matter in this case 
whether the process is “‘ automatic’ or not. If, on the other hand, 
something like the Aristotelean animal form is meant, it might be 
argued that the fact that this form de facto is always present in matter 
which is properly disposed, is an indication that its arrival falls 
within what we would call the “‘ normal potentialities ’’ of the nature 
involved. This would, therefore, be an example of ordinary concursus; 
to single it out by using such words as “ create”’ and “ attach”’ 
would then become highly metaphorical. To repeat, then, the whole 
problem really reduces to defining the difference between the living 
and the non-living. 

Finally, the author turns to the problem of the human soul. 

1 This question of the possibility of the logical ‘‘ reduction” (in the highly 
technical sense of this term) of biology to physics is much discussed in recent liter- 
ature. See the bibliography given by Putman and Oppenheim at the end of their 


article ‘‘ The unity of science as a working hypothesis,”” Minnesota Studies in the 
Philosophy of Science, II, 1958, p. 32. 
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Man’s capacity for abstract thought and his religious sense show 
that his substantial form is not an ordinary one, and that it some- 
how transcends matter. (Dr. Mascall agrees with Cajetan and some 
modern Thomists that there is no strictly demonstrative philosophical 
proof of the immortality of the soul.) It therefore cannot come from 
the potentialities of matter unaided ; Christian tradition has held 
(with some wavering in early days) that “ each soul is an immediate 
product of the creative act of God”’ (p. 280). This of course raises 
the usual problem for Dr. Mascall ; “ does it not imply a continual 
interference in the created order which is hard to reconcile with the 
view that nature itself is God’s instrument ? ” (p. 270). It may be 
recalled that Dr. Mascall himself has God “ interfering” to guide 
every single subatomic process. He answers his objection by claiming 
once again that this “ intervention ”’ is not really an “‘ intervention ”’ 
at all ; it is just part of God’s ordinary concursus. 


God acts by respecting and concurring with the secondary causality 
with which he has endowed his creatures, not—except in strictly mir- 
aculous interventions—by suppressing it or superseding it (p. 282). 


The trouble about this is that he has just shown that no process of 
secondary causality can produce the human soul, so that there is 
nothing for God to concur with, so to speak, in this instance. It is 
simply inconsistent to say, then, that “ there is not . . . any relevant 
difference between the activity of God in ordinary physical and 
biological processes and in the origination of a human soul ”’ (p. 282). 

The reader will find this book a fascinating store of information ! 
and a decided stimulus to thought. Dr. Mascall has a happy way of 
turning his phrases so that his book is for the most part easy to read *. 
So few Christian writers of his wide competence have been contribut- 
ing to this hazardous domain that his erudite work is likely to 
remain for some time a centre of much discussion. 


ERNAN McMULLIN 


1A couple of small mistakes: “‘ geocentrism’’ for ‘‘ heliocentrism ” on p. 55; 
Duhem’s name is prefaced with “ Pére”’ instead of “ Pierre’’ on pp. 15 and 52 


*It is a pity that the chapter and topic divisions are not clearer, that there is 
so much reliance on long quotations and catch-all footnotes, and that the para- 
graphs are, in general, far too long. 














A CRIMINAL LAWYER ON THE 
SANCTITY OF LIFE—II 


In the first part of this study of the problems raised in Dr. 
Glanville Williams’s book, The Sanctity of Life and the Criminal Law, 
we have tried to display the main themes of his philosophy of 
scientific humanism and to contrast them with the Christian hum- 
anism against which the Cambridge lawyer is so bitterly prejudiced.? 
We shall now examine his arguments and proposals on the specific 
moral issues which he raises in his book. In this article, we shall 
discuss contraception, in the light of his arguments, and also of the 
recent Lambeth Resolution ; and his proposals concerning abortion. 
In a third and final article we shall discuss his treatment of sterilis- 
ation, artificial insemination and euthanasia. 

By way of preface we may be permitted briefly to comment on an 
obvious consideration, namely that the philosophy of Dr. Glanville 
Williams is so inhuman, the arguments so miserable, that his book 
does not deserve or need serious examination. This should indeed 
be so; but unfortunately this philosophy is not uncommon in the 
modern university world. Scientific humanism, in various degrees 
of ‘‘ tough-mindedness,” has an undoubted appeal for the ex- 
Christian intellectual, who looks to scientism both for his norms of 
knowledge and for his criteria of value. This new humanism claims 
to be, and for many people is, a substitute for religion and an alter- 


1See Irish Theological Quarterly, Vol. XXV, No. 4, Oct. 1958, pp. 330-366. 

2 We spoke on p. 330 of his “ pervasive bias” ; by a misprint, this appeared as 
‘‘ persuasive bias.’’ About its persuasiveness, we can only say that people who like 
Dr. Glanville Williams’s sort of bias will be sure to find his book the sort of “book 
they like. 

3 See Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis in the University, SCM Press, London, 1949, 
pp. 71-99 ; Arnold S. Nash, The University in the Modern World, SCM Press, London, 
1945, pp. 50-113. The decade of the 1940’s found the most congenial expression of 
this philosophy in C.H. Waddington’s The Scientific Attitude, first published in 
1941, revised and republished in 1948, in Penguin Books. A contemporary source- 
book would be Barbara Wootton’s Testament for Social Science, an Essay in the 
Application of Scientific Method to Human Problems, Allen & Unwin, London, 
1950. Mrs. (Now Lady) Wootton was Professor of Social Studies and is now Nuffield 
Research Fellow in the University of London. She is one of the recently-named 
Lady Peers—a Labour Party nominee. In the same st hool is Mrs. Margaret Knight’s 
Morals Without Religion, Dennis Dobson, London, 1955. It was this philosophy 
that the late F. Sherwood Taylor devoted his energies to confute in such books as 
The Fourfold Vision (1945); Two Ways of Life (1948) ; Man and Matter (1951). 
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native, if not the alternative to Christianity. It is, therefore, 
necessary to take it seriously, and it is salutary to show its con- 
sequences. Its consequences are precisely the logic of un-Christianity; 
they constitute an apologia in reverse for Christianity, a religious 
apologetic by reductio ad absurdum et horrible of irreligion. It is 
to be hoped that even scientific humanists, many of whom are 
tender-minded and humane, will be led by this book to repent of 
their philosophy when they see how anti-humanist is the logic of 
its scientism. 

By an oversight we neglected to give some indications of Dr. 
Glanville Williams’s curriculum vitae which would show that a book 
by him on this subject has a prima facie case to be taken seriously. 
A Welshman, born in 1911, he was educated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and was a Research Fellow there from 1936 until 1942. 
He received his LL.D. in 1946. He became successively Reader in 
English Law, Professor of Public Law and Quain Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of London, 1945-1955. He is now a 
Lecturer in Law and Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. He was 
Carpentier Lecturer in the Columbia Law School and at the Associ- 
ation of the Bar of the City of New York in Spring, 1956 ; and it is 
from this lectureship that the present book is derived. It was 
published in America in 1956; the British edition, with some 
revisions, appeared in 1958. Dr. Glanville Williams is the author of 
many articles and studies on law, his major work being Criminal 
Law: The General Part (1953); and he enjoys a considerable 
reputation and influence in certain legal circles because of his views 
on law reform. We now address ourselves to particular applications 
of his principles. 


g CONTRACEPTION: ONLY “ WANTED” BABIES 


Nothing is so conspicuous in the literature of contraception as 
the shabbiness of the arguments used to justify it. This alone should 
lead intelligent people to suspect the practice: that behaviour 
could not be honourable which needs to invoke such fraudulent 
reasoning. Indeed from the Bradlaugh-Besant trial in 1877 until, 
and including, the Lambeth Conference of 1958, there has been no 
solid argument of a philosophical, moral or religious character in 
favour of artificial contraception. What there has been is sophistry 
in plenty, fallacies, ‘ naturalistic ’ and other, by the page, and above 
all, emotive advocacy, “ persuasive ” re-definition of terms and the 
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other tricks so familiar to us as the stock in trade of the advertiser 
and propagandist. A recent writer on Propaganda has stressed its 
reliance on emphatic assertion, not argument, on emotion, not 
reason ; on its use of “ doubletalk words” or “‘ words which are 
more important as words of praise or blame than as words of precise 
description.”” The main ingredients of modern advertising he finds 
to be the emotions of sex appeal, snob appeal or the desire to buy 
and do what “ the best people ’’ buy and do, fear and greed.1 He 
could have found all his illustrations both of propaganda and of 
advertising in the writings of the contraceptionists. Some of the 
most perfect examples are to hand in the books of Dr. Glanville 
Williams, of Cambridge, England, and the Reverend Mr. Fletcher, 
Episcopalian Professor of Pastoral Theology and Christian Ethics, 
in Cambridge, Mass. 

The Reverend Professor’s chapter on this subject is solely an 
effort to create, by emphatic and repeated assertion, favourable 
emotional, moral and religious associations or pro-attitudes with the 
notion of contraception. The chapter is sub-titled: “‘ Our right to 
control parenthood.” The “ struggle ’’ for contraception is part of 
the stubborn advance of mankind, onward and upward, towards 
moral maturity ; part of the emancipation of woman from “ helpless 
fecundity ” ; part of our ‘‘ march to moral stature in parenthood ”’ ; 
part of “man’s inherent drive to climb the ladder of self-determina- 
tion and self-understanding.” A sub-section is headed, by the 
Reverend Professor, “‘ Religion and Repression.” Science, however, 
gives deliverance to the captives of religion, makes parenthood 
and birth “ matters of moral responsibility, of intelligent choice.” 
“Sex is no longer,’”’ thanks to science, “‘ a helpless submission to 
biological consequences”; science makes us “ persons and not 
merely bodies,” “‘ takes the accident out of parenthood,” makes 
us “men instead of animals.’”? 

It is perhaps scarcely fair to point out that the Reverend Mr. 
Fletcher flatly contradicts himself when, in a later chapter, he is 

‘Lindley Frazer, Propaganda, Home University Library, 1957. Professor 
Fraser Brockington, in his recent Penguin on World Health (1958), discussing 
population-control policy, disfavours sterilization and abortion, prefers ‘‘ control, 


of the family by contraceptive techniques.’’ He has these significant remarks : 
“This can be taught as part of the maternity and child welfare movement, 


and in marriage guidance..... and awareness can be aroused through intensive 
health education of the public. The modification of public attitudes may be slow, 
but there are means at our disposal, including wireless and television . .. . Moreover 


we have reached a better understanding of how to further social movements through 
small groups and organisations ’’ (p. 1U6). He is Professor of Social and Preventive 
Medicine at Manchester University. 

2 Morals and Medicine, Gollancz, 1955, pp. 65-99. 
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trying to “sell” Artificial Insemination : advertisers do not need 
to be consistent, especially at an interval of 70 pages. However, 
just for the record, let us note that on page 71, he is perturbed about 
world (and American) over-population ; while on page 140 he is 
worried that, what with the illegitimate birth-rate going down and 
sterility increasing, a point must come “at which there will be 
fewer children available for adoption than would-be parents wanting 
them.”’ For this reason, the pressure for A.I.D. will certainly increase. 
“Not many couples will be content with a permanently barren 
love.’ The Reverend Mr. Fletcher has by now forgotten also his 
pious horror of biology: he argues, for A.I.D., that “ the end or 
purpose of parenthood is implanted in us biologically and em- 
otionally .....’”” He pronounces that A.I.D. is not adultery, because 
adultery is “‘ personalist,”’ while A.I.D. is purely impersonal, physio- 
logical, biological. All we can say in comment is that the sales- 
talks seem to cancel one another out. 

One may wonder, also, why, if contraception is so self-evidently 
morally good and even morally superior as its advocates pretend, it 
should be necessary to provide the public with so much reassurance 
of its moral innocence. As the French might say, pourquoi tant 
d’histotres ? Is it that conscience is still hard to convince, or at least 
to still? One wonders, for example, why the propagandists should 
be so careful to associate contraception with science. It is not 
immediately evident what science has to do with the most widely 
used forms of contraception. Contraceptive methods, of one sort or 
another, are as old as man.? However, as Dr. Glanville Williams, 
who makes this point, acutely observes, “ all this does not prove 
that birth control is right, because savages do many wrong things.” 
Science, however, unlike the savage, is both modern and civilized 
and good; and that is why it is effective to associate it with a 
desired end, like contraception. The word is put in for emotional 
reassurance: it is a conscience-tranquillizer. 

Much of the literature on contraception is, we maintain, sales- 
manship or propaganda, mobilizing the emotions and deploying the 
prestige-symbols and “ selling emotional security and ego-gratifi- 
cation ’’ like the ‘‘ Hidden Persuaders.”’ The following gambit from a 
recent popular book illustrates the genre perfectly, with its skil- 


1 Op. cit., pp. 121, 129 et saepe. 


* See the Reverend Mr. Fletcher in op. cit. p. 68 ; Oswald Schwartz, The Psychology 
of Sex, Penguin Books, 1951, pp. 9-10. 


3 Op. cit., p. 54. 
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fully blended appeals to fear, ambition, snobbery, self-respect, 
moral superiority-feeling, reassurance of worth. 


No woman can afford to be ignorant of modern contraceptive ap- 
pliances if she is to lead a civilised life. The price of this ignorance 
is tragedy multiplied by tragedy . . . Civilised human beings have 
children when they desire them, not accidentally, as a result of wild 
and irresponsible sexual congress . . . Hence the importance of con- 
traceptive knowledge to every adult human being.* 


Someone has said that, in this age of the Art of Selling, we need 
cultivate the Art of not Being Sold To. For this, nothing is required 
except to think before you buy. If we think about the realities 
covered up by the above sentences we will surely feel that the wells 
of truth have rarely been more despicably muddied than they are 
by such words; for contraception is precisely _ the refusal of 
restraint or self-control over sexual congress. It is long since 
Chesterton protested against the “quaint” title, Birth Control, 
which is in fact ‘a scheme for preventing birth in order to escape 
control.”’ 

There are no phrases that recur more often in the writings of 
contraceptionists than the phrases, ‘‘ wanted babies,” “‘ voluntary 
parenthood.’’? Like the related phrases “ planned parenthood ”’ 
and “ planned family,’’ these are guilt-assuaging and moral-satis- 
faction-suggesting stimuli. It is important to realize just what is 
being done by the use of these phrases. They are being “persuasively 


1 W. Beran Wolfe, How to be Happy though Human, Penguin Books, 1957, pp. 305-6. 
He goes on to characterize non-contraceptive societies as militaristic and masculine- 
dominant ; whereas “ in a country that depends for its security on the happiness of 
its inhabitants and on international co-operation and peace, whose population is one 
of choice, conceived in love and nurtured in responsibility, the limitation of off- 
spring by the conscious control of conception is as self-understood and self-ex- 
planatory as plague control and public hygiene.” He gives a final grave warning 
about the psychological effects of being an unwanted child, in order perhaps, to ensure 
that children will insist on having only “‘ wanting parents ”’ ! 


2 Generous use was made of them by the British Royal Commission on Population 
Report, 1949, (Cmnd. 7695). See especially paras. 427-8. ‘‘ We agree with the view 
that there is nothing inherently wrong in the use of mechanical methods of contra- 
ception .. The spread of contraceptive knowledge represents a big extension of 
man’s control over his circumstances..... It has made possible for increasing 
numbers of people the planning of the size of their families, and has helped to free 
women from excessive burdens and to ensure that more and more of the children 
born are wanted children. Control by men and women over the numbers of their 
hildren is one of the first conditions of their own and the community’s welfare, and 
in our view mechanical and chemical methods of contraception have to be accepted 
as part of the modern means, however imperfect, by which it can be exercised. We 
contemplate therefore that, with the spread of effective knowledge of contraception, 
voluntary parenthood will become more or less universal.” 
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re-defined ”’ ; that is to say, the usual meaning of the phrases is 
being subtly changed so that the moral and emotional approval 
elicited by the words may be attached to a new form of behaviour 
which it is desired to recommend. As the phrases are now used, 
they permit only habitual contraceptive-users to be called ‘“‘voluntary 
parents”; and only the babies and families of habitual contra- 
ceptive-users to be called ‘‘ wanted babies ’”’ or “ planned families.”’ 
All the pregnancies of non-contraceptive-using parents are by 
definition “ accidental pregnancies” and all their babies are by 
definition “‘ unwanted babies.’”’ In other words, in “ doublespeak,”’ 
“wanted babies” are the babies of those who throughout their 
married lives habitually do not want babies and who ensure, by 
regular use of contraceptives, that they do not have them ; but who, 
on a carefully restricted number of occasions cease to “‘ unwant ”’ 
babies and suspend temporarily the use of contraceptives.1 We 
can only record our amazement at the sheer virtuosity of the 
performance. 

But the terms ‘‘ wanted babies” or “ planned pregnancies,” 
need to be more deeply analyzed. Surely they represent a union of 
incompatibles. They suggest that wanting a baby is like wanting 
a new car ; that planning its birth is like planning a factory. But 
the whole of the spontaneous language of parents shows that these 
strings are false. A couple ‘ expect ’ the ‘ arrival ’ and the ‘ company’ 
of their baby, as one expects the arrival from abroad of a loved 
relative one has never met ; as one awaits the company of someone 
unknown and yet familiar. A pregnancy is a hopeful readiness to 
receive, not a planned operation ; it is an attitude of prayer, not an 
exercise of power.* It is a personal encounter with the unknown, a 
journey into mystery, not an engineering project.* A baby is a gift, 
not a product. The mother ‘ presents ’ ‘ their ’ child to the father ; it 
is the most mysterious and wonderful gift she ever gave, or they ever 
received. The baby is ‘ given to,’ ‘ born to’ his parents. He is their 


” 


1 In Birth Control Ethics contrac eptive intercourse is the rule, natural intercourse 
the calculated exception. Cf. O. Schwartz, op. cit., p.19: “‘ By using contraceptives 
and dispensing with them only when a child is honestly desired, we replace a hap- 
hazard happening by a resolve of our free will.’’ In other words, as we have suggested 
in the previous article, Birth Control doctrine proposes, not just an occasional 
variation in marital practice, but a radically new concept of marital relations and 
indeed of marriage. 

? In Ireland, a pregnant woman is sometimes said to be in ‘ a blessed condition.’ 


3 Compare Schwartz, op. cit., p. 30: ‘‘Sex...... cannot be treated in a 
perfectly ‘natural’ manner because it is more than a purely ‘ natural’ phenomenon. 
For human sexuality is shrouded in mystery.... the essential mystery which 


surrounds our origin: the mystery of origin, companion to the mystery of death, 
the Unknown from whence we came, and the Unknown to which we go.” 
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son, yet not their property ; something in him does not belong to 
them; in his personality he stands apart from them and holds from 
them, from infancy, a secret of future character and liberty and 
destiny which they cannot predict or control.! They can only, in love 
and hope, help him to be another self. ““Wanting”’ a child, like loving 
him, or one’s spouse around and about him, is not the emotion of a 
day but the vocation of a life. A child is welcomed, not just “‘ wanted” 
and must be welcomed all through life. Mother love, like marital 
love, is what a.woman does and is. Like everything human, it is 
precarious and constantly in danger from the all-too-human in 
ourselves. It must be humbly tended and perseveringly renewed. 
‘Wanted babies’”’ and “ planned families” are the result of the 
moral and spiritual maturing of married persons, not of automatic 
and mechanical techniques. The sphere of sex and procreation is 
the sphere of the sacred, the mysterious, the personal; and the 
intrusion into it of the concepts of mechanics is the beginning of a 
process of dehumanization which cannot but spread over the whole 
of human life.? 

Dr. Glanville Williams has little that is new to say on the subject 
of “‘ the control of conception.”” He shares the fear of world over- 
population, which is sincerely felt by many of our contemporaries, 
and which is indeed one of the few remaining cosmic anxieties of a 
generation of intellectuals who profess themselves untouched by 
metaphysical or religious disquiet. No one will deny that there is a 
problem ; but there is no justification for a panic. One frequently 
has the impression that opinions on this question reflect rather 
the philosophy of the speaker than the objective facts. * 

The most recent survey, that carried out by the United Nations’ 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, on The Future Growth 
of World Population, * is significantly restrained in tone. Although 
obviously perturbed at the extent and especially the rapidity of 
world population growth, and at the consequent critical shortage 


1 Compare the words of a mother, quoted by S. de Lestapis in Amour et Instution 
Familiale, Spes, Paris, 1948, pp. 135-9 ; cf. Lacroix, Force et Faiblesse de la Famille, 
Edits. du Seuil, Paris, 1950, pp. 58-9, 69-71. 


2 Compare Jean Guitton, Essay on Human Love, E. Trans., Rockliff, London, 
1951, pp. 206-7. 


3 For example, Fred Hoyle paints a macabre picture, which really turns into the 
grotesque, in Man and Materialism, Allen & Unwin, 1957, pp. 122-140 ; compare 
his Decade of Decision, Heinemann, London, 1955, pp. 99-103. Contrast S. de- 
Lestapis in Famille d’ Aujourd’hui, Sémaines Sociales de France, 1957, pp. 229 foll., 
239-240. 


4 United Nations Population Studies, No, 28, New York, 1958. 
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of time for making the necessary global adjustments, the Report says: 


Despite many attempts to find an answer to this question, the fro- 
blem cannot be solved by scientific reasoning. Because of his powers 
of reflection, man adapts himself to ever changing circumstances, 
and his eventual adjustment to a new situation cannot be predicted 
before that situation has risen. Different technical and organisational 
responses to a given environment evidently will permit different 
numbers of human beings to exist on earth . . . In view of current 
scientific progress, conditional estimates of the world’s population- 
carrying capacity may now have to be revised upwards. Recently 
our attention has been drawn to vast unused resources of vegetable 
substance in the sea, the possible uses of sclar energy, and the like- 
lihood that atomic energy will become widely available as a source 
of power in the near future. Other scientific discoveries may yield 
surprising results in terms of a more intensive use of the gifts of nature. 
But it is doubtful whether the limit to human numbers depends on 
technological progress alone . . . Not only technical achievement 
but progress in international co-operation and organization will 
have to be more effective than during the past 43 years if the 
expected numbers of mankind are to be organizationally and_tech- 
nologically accommodated to the minimum conditions required 
for human dignity.! 


In other words, the world-population problem is a challenge to 
be met by intellectual, moral and spiritual greatness ; it calls for the 
building of a new one world of charity, peace and humanized science 
and technology. Christians will co-operate with all men of good will 
to meet the challenge by all means that are morally good. What 
they will never do is to call evil good, or do an evil thing in the hope 
of securing good effects. And in this determination, they will be 
sure that the good effects are only apparent and that the total 
fruit of an evil sowing must itself be evil. They will know, in the 
words of the distinguished Ulster Protestant gynaecologist, Dame 
Louise M’Ilroy, that “‘ what is morally wrong cannot be scientifically 
right ’’ and that ‘“‘ anything which interferes with natural laws is 
bound to have repercussions on those who break them.’ 


The British Royal Commission on Population, although endorsing 
Birth Control ideology, rather incongruously warned : 


1 Op. cit., pp. 21-2. Compare the Royal Commission on Population Report, para 
361: “It is desirable to appreciate the dangers of using a narrowly utilitarian 
calculus to determine issues of population policy.”’ 


2 Cited by A. Bonnar, The Catholic Doctor, (6th edition), Burns, Oates, London, 
1952, p. 70. 
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There is much to be said for the view that a failure of a society to 
reproduce itself indicates something wrong in its attitude to life 
which is likely to involve other forms of decadence. The cult of 
childlessness and the vogue of the one-child family were symptoms 
of something profoundly unsatisfactory in the Zettgeist of the inter- 
war period, which it may not be fanciful to connect with the so- 
phistication and complacencies which contributed to the catastrophe 
of the second world war. 


We may recall that Péguy said: “‘ nobody ever works except for 
children.”” The Commission urged a “ replacement size of family ”’ 
for Great Britain, which would require “a decided increase in the 
proportion of families with three or four children.’ These parts of 
the Commission’s findings have seldom been repeated by scientific 
humanists when discussing population problems. 

Dr. Glanville Williams and the rest of them urge that the reduction 
in the death rate,and the prolongation of life expectation by improved 
medicine, entail as a corollary the proportional reduction of births 
so as to ensure a stable population: death control, they assert, 
involves birth control. The argument is specious but simpliste. 
Again, the Royal Commission was more scientific when it stressed 
the importance of population balance as distinct from population 
stability. ““‘Death control,’’ mathematically offset by “birth control,” 
entails a gradually senescent society with all the economic, social, 
political and moral consequences of gerontocracy.* The Commission 
notes the economic and other advantages of an expanding population. 
It concludes : 


It thus seems possible, that a society in which the proportion of 
young people is diminishing will become dangerously unprogressive, 
falling behind other communities not only in technical efficiency 
and economic welfare, but in intellectual and artistic achievement 
as well. 4 


The logical “ fall of the land” is, unfortunately, the opposite 
to that suggested : it is birth control policy which logically entails 
“death control,” and that in the quite brutal sense of planned 
infanticide and compulsory euthanasia. Dr. Glanville Williams, 


1QOp. cit., para. 362. 

2 Op. cit., paras. 363, 421. 

3 For example, the Commission remarks: ‘‘ The charges falling on the budget 
for the relief of old age will increase over the next generation to an extent which 
would startle the public if it were generally appreciated ” (para. 257). Compare the 
whole of Chapter XI on “‘ The Age Balance.”’ 

4 Para. 321. 
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bless him, as usual obliges by showing where the logic leads: “‘ It 
may, indeed, be that mankind will one day have to revise its present 
ethics of keeping people alive.” } 

Meanwhile, in the interval before scientific humanism gets as 
‘tough ’ in practice as it now is in proposal, we can ponder some of 
the criteria on which it may one day be decided who may be “ kept 
alive ’’ and who may, on the contrary, not. To begin with, we are 
told that ‘‘ backward countries”’ should not receive financial aid 
from the United States or Great Britain unless these countries 
accept “ provision for the reduction of fertility.’”” The Colombo 
Plan for South-East Asia and the Anglo-American proposal to 
finance the High Aswan Dam in Egypt are condemned for omitting 
this proviso. (Footnote, not by Dr. G. W.: this was written before 
the Day the Dam Broke). This is not the first time proposals have 
been made for Malthusian strings to dollar-aid bags.2 Those who 
make them do not know the century it is or that Clive and Kitchener 
are no more. As they survey the wreckage of Anglo-American 
policy in the Far and Middle and Near East, they might ask them- 
selves whether the West’s failure even to impress or be respected by, 
much more to lead, the East, may be due to its own moral and 
spiritual failure at home. This failure has global repercussions. 
As Birth Control propagandists in the West repeat their hackneyed 
lines, the world demographic problem appears in its stark reality 
as the question: Can Western man retain his influence in world 
history ? As the United Nations’ Report estimates : 


The technologically advanced areas contain now slightly more 
than one-third of the world population. This share, according to 
the seemingly most plausible expectations, will drop to less 
than one quarter by the end of the century . . . but it may also 
dwindle to one-fifth.® 


Bertrand Russell has long envisaged the “dying out” of “ the 
most intelligent classes in the most scientific nations,’ and the 
decline of the white man’s influence, as the inevitable result of birth 
control, which, nevertheless, he never ceases to advocate.* For 


1 Op. cit., p. 310. 


2It was made, for example, by William Vogt, in Road to Survival, Gollancz, 


London, 1949. 


3 Op. cit., p. 23 ; cf. p. 29. 


*See The Scientific Outlook, (Third Impression), Allen & Unwin, London, 1954, 


p. 245. 
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‘scientific’ and ‘ technological’ in these passages, we would sub- 
stitute ‘ Christian,’ fully conscious that there is no identification, 
yet recognizing that the West, as it has had special privilege from, 
so has also special responsibility towards Christianity. From this 
point of view, to mention no other, it is evident that birth control 
and its sequelae are perhaps the gravest betrayal of Christianity 
ever perpetrated by Christian people. 

Pursuing this search for hints of the shape of a scientific humanist 
future, we find Dr. Glanville Williams gravely disturbed by the fact 
that ‘‘ to-morrow’s citizens are produced and brought up, in dis- 
proportionate numbers, by the under-educated and poverty-stricken 
groups ;”’ while the “ well-off and intelligent’ } inevitably decline. 
‘At the same time,” he complains, “ Britain operates a family 
allowance scheme which gives an incentive to produce children only 
to the poorest orders of society.’’ (We have already called attention 
to the interesting correlation of intelligence and virtue with class 
and income.) As far as we know, only one Government in these 
islands, perhaps in the world, has yet proposed a discriminatory 
scheme of Family Allowances as a disincentive to large families ; 
and this Government had the good sense to abandon the proposal 
because of public protest, much of which, we are glad to say, did 
not come from the “ poorest order of society ’’ which was going to 
be affected. But we are left to suppose that Dr. Glanville Williams’s 
ideal government would have said “‘ nosurrender”’ to such protests. 
He expects “ the pressure of democratic opinion,” with its unscien- 
tific assumption that men are equal, to be an obstacle to “a rational 
policy to correct dysgenic tendencies.” * Birth Control has its 
politics too, and they point forward—to “ 1984.” 

One final argument of Dr. Glanville Williams in favour of contra- 
ception is that it “ greatly reduces the crude and wasteful method 
of family limitation—abortion and infanticide—that tend to be 
otherwise resorted to.’’* This is just not true; and Dr. Glanville 
Williams knows it. Only thirty pages later, he is arguing that the 


limitation upon the effectiveness of contraception . . . creates the 
need for both sterilization and abortion as subsidiary means of 


1 “Intelligent” in ‘‘ doublespeak ’’ obviously includes in its definition, ‘‘ contra- 
ceptive-using.” 


2 Op. cit., pp. 73-7; cf. p. 83. 
3 Op. cit., p. 53, 
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family planning and of eugenic and population control. Abortion, 
though sometimes the only possible solution, is a costly and wasteful 
form of birth control . . . (But) sterilization settles the problem once 
and for all.* 


He knows the evidence that in Japan, Sweden and Denmark, 
where contraception is official policy and abortion is legalized, illegal 
abortion has increased steadily as contraception became more 
general and legal abortion more frequent. * Let us note also, that 
the increase in all forms of sexual sin is not coincidental but an 
inevitable result of contraception. Birth control habits develop the 
determination not to have children at any cost ; if “by accident,” a 
pregnancy has not been successfully prevented, there will be an 
inevitable readiness to terminate it by any means. Birth control 
mores create a mentality of “ unwanting’”’ babies. Furthermore, it 
is not a practice only but a new philosophy of man and sex, a new 
“way of life.” * It means the abandonment of self-control over 
sexual urges ; it authorizes sexual promiscuity. ‘ The real problem 
of our time is that society tolerates a continuous and ubiquitous 
display, by every medium of mass communication, of artificial 
libidinous sollicitation, which makes it unnaturally difficult for 
people, particularly young people, to be continent ; and then offers 
a remedy, contraceptives, which merely increase the incontinence. 
Promiscuity is the logic of birth control; but to have promiscuity 
with impunity there must also be abortion and infanticide, steriliz- 
ation and euthanasia. The logical contraceptionist must insist 
that if these cannot be generalized by persuasion, they must be 


1QOp. cit., p. 82. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 214-223. See also S. de Lestapis in Famille d’ Aujourd’hui, p.233-7 ; 
Guchteneere, Judgement on Birth Control, Sheed & Ward, London, 1938, pp. 180 foll., 
Leclercq, Marriage and the Family, E.Trans., Pustet, New York, 1947, pp. 272 foll 
A.M. Henry, Morale et Vie Conjugale, Cerf, Paris, 1957, pp. 175-6. American surveys 
indicate that abortions are from four to ten times more frequent among ‘ contra- 
ceptors ’ than among‘ non-contraceptors ’ ; and it is estimated that ‘‘ the abortionists 
can thank birth-controllers for 75 per cent of their business’ : see Mihanovitch, 
Schnepp & Thomas, Marriage and the Family, Bruce, Milwaukee, 1954, pp. 364-5. 


3 Russell rightly said : (for those who use them): “‘ contraceptives have altered 
the whole aspect of sex and marriage.’’ : Marriage and Morals, p. 133. 


4 Dr. Glanville Williams writes: ‘‘ The refusal of advice to unmarried women is 
a typical instance of the unimaginative moral outlook which fears that the giving of 
contraceptive advice will encourage immorality. In fact, if an unmarried woman 
comes for such advice without reference to marriage, the only probable consequence 
of refusal is that a child will be born with all the disadvantages of illegitimacy.” 
(Op. cit., p. 50). He has obviously original ideas about what constitutes ‘‘ immorality.” 
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imposed by law. It has long been recognized that there is a connection 
between eroticism and totalitarianism. } 


10 LAMBETH LATITUDES 


Until August 1958, almost the only argument not yet used for 
contraception was that it had deep religious and Christian value. 
The Lambeth Conference has tragically been the means of supplying 
the missing motivation. It resolved :— 


The Conference believes that the responsibility for deciding upon 
the number and frequency of children has been laid by God upon 
the consciences of parents everywhere: that this planning, in such 
ways as are mutually acceptable to husband and wife in Christian 
conscience, is a right and important factor in Christian family life 
and should be the result of positive choice before God. Such re- 
sponsible parenthood, built on obedience to all the duties of marriage, 
requires a wise stewardship of the resources and abilities of the family 
as well as a thoughtful consideration of the varying population needs 
and problems of society and the claims of future generations.” 


We are told that ‘‘ the Conference as a whole is responsible only for 
the formal Resolutions’’ and not for the Reports of its Special 
Committees ; but, as is well known, Lambeth does not necessarily 
mean what it seems to say, or say what it certainly means : every 
word is elastic, stretched High, Low and Broad over many sections, 
each enjoying the famous Anglican liberty to abound in its own 
sense and supply its own meaning. To know how to interpret the 
Resolution, we must turn to the Report of the Committee on The 
Family in Contemporary Society : 


Family planning ought to be the result of thoughtful and prayerful 
Christian decision. Where it is, Christian husbands and wives need 
feel no hesitation in offering their decision humbly to God and 
following it with a clear conscience. The means of family planning are 
in large measure matters of clinical and aesthetic choice, subject 
to the requirement that they be admissible to the Christian 
conscience. Scientific studies can rightly help, and do ; and Christians 
have every right to use the gifts of science for proper ends. * 


‘Compare Bertrand Russell, The Scientific Outlook, pp. 264-6, and, of course, 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. 


2 The Lambeth Conference, 1958. The Encyclical Letter, etc. S.P.C.K. 1958, 
l. 57, No. 115. 

* Op. cit., 2, 147. Compare The Family in Contemporary Society, discussed 
below, pp. 13, 16, 143, on “ the extension of the responsible use of science into 
the realm of procreation,” 
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The nasty and unclerical word ‘contraceptives ’ cannot, however, 
be all the time avoided ; but when it comes in, the delicacies are 
respected by the addendum that nothing said about their use in 
family planning ‘“‘ takes away from the beauty and strength of 
abstinence mutually accepted.’’ Several other forms of contra- 
ception are, however, more or less firmly rejected. Denial of the 
debitum and coitus interruptus are absolutely excluded. So, more 
strongly, but less absolutely, is abortion : 


In the strongest terms, Christians reject the practice of induced 
abortion, or infanticide which involves the killing of a life already 
conceived . . . save at the dictate of strict and undeniable medical 
necessity. The plight of families or, indeed, of governments trapped in 
hopeless poverty and over-population, may well help us to understand 
why they think abortion more merciful than the slow starvation which 
looms ahead. Still, the sacredness of life is, in Christian eyes, an 
absolute which should not be violated. } 


Sterilization, too, is pretty probably nearly always evil, except 
in cases where it is all right ; and, in any case, is proper only after 
earnest prayer: 


All agreed that any government policy of compulsory sterilization 
as a means of population control is unacceptable to the Christian 
conscience, at least in our present state of knowledge and under- 
standing; some indeed feel that such a policy could never be justified. 
Voluntary sterilization, either as a government policy or only as 
an individual choice, raises many grave questions. It is urged, in 
some quarters, that sterilization of husband and wife, after the 
procreation of a proper number of children, seems to be little more 
than a particularly safe and easy method of family planning... . 
Some members felt that in the present state of our knowledge, we 
ought not to attempt to judge finally for the future. The choice 
of sterilization is a grave one, to be made only in deepest and most 
conscientious thought, with full agreement between the spouses . . . 
Before any such decision is reached, the most prayerful and serious 
consideration should be given, before God, and with the best counsel 
from pastor and physician which can be gained. ? 


The distinguished Anglican theologian, Dr. E.L. Mascall, criticising 
the 1958 Lambeth Conference, has written : 


The report consists of something like 100,000 words ; the Conference 
consisted of 310 bishops and sat for five weeks . . . Quite inevitably 
reports of Committees will be drawn up hastily and will be scanned 


1 Op. cit., 2, 148. 
* Op. cit., 2, 148-9, 
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without their full implications being seen, resolutions will be voted 
on without their terms being fully understood, emotional appeals 
by enthusiasts will frequently take the place of thorough 
and judicious study, fatigue and inexpertness in debate will lead 
to uninformed acquiescence . . . Few of the bishops at Lambeth were 
trained theologians, and they met without the assistance of 
theological assesssors to consider matters many of which were of 
extreme theological complexity. 


Dr. Mascall is concerned only with the Report on Church Unity 
and the Church Universal, and particularly with the questions of 
the Church of South India and of Church Union in Ceylon and North 
India, and of relations between Anglicans and Presbyterians. But 
it is all too easy to see that the same strictures apply to the Report 
on the Family. There is no serious theological study of the problems in 
question, no notice whatever taken of Divine revelation, or of Christ- 
ian tradition, no apparent awareness of the religious and moral grav- 
ity of what was being decided and approved. Instead of theological 
plain-speaking we have ambiguity ; instead of exact definitions, we 
have persuasive re-definitions designed to act as conscience-tran- 
quillizers. Perhaps indeed it was the conscience of the Conference 
members themselves which first needed to be tranquillized. A 
worried conscience is suggested by the repeated insistence on 
“thoughtful and prayerful Christian decision.” If Lambeth was 
really certain that these things are good, there was no need to impose 
on their users all the anxious heart-searching: what is good is of itself 
ordained to God and offered to Him by a Christian’s habitual in- 
tention of love of God. But if these things are evil, no amount of 
conscientious and prayerful thought will make them good or their 
use capable of being offered to God. 

For any serious attempt at reasoning about contraception, we 
have to turn to the Report on The Family in Contemporary Society,* 
which was prepared by a Group convened at the behest of the 


1 Lambeth 1958 and Christian Unity, The Faith Press, London, p. 6. One’s 
curiosity is aroused by the fact that a press report on the eve of the Conference, 
(see the Observer, 13th July, 1958), announced that the Committee on the Family 
would have as vice-chairman Dr. R. C. Mortimer, Bishop of Exeter, ‘“‘ the most 
learned moral theologian at Lambeth, and one who takes a rigorist canon law view 
on questions of marriage and parenthood.” (Cecil Northcott). Dr. Mortimer, formerly 
Regius Professor of Moral and Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford, was 
not even a member of the Committee which actually drew up the Report. Judging 
from his sound theological positions in the Report of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Commission on Artificial Human Insemination, of which he was a leading member, 
Dr. Mortimer would not have been either uninformed or acquiescent in the matter 
of this lamentable Lambeth Report. 


2S.P.C.K., London, 1958. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury in advance of the Lambeth Conference, 
and which prepared Anglican opinion for the Lambeth Resolution. 
The arguments there advanced for the moral rightness of using 
contraceptives are reducible to two: (a) The doctrine that contra- 
ceptive intercourse is unnatural and therefore inherently sinful is a 
“metaphysical ’’ doctrine which could not be translated into 
empirical terms ; (b) Coztws has “ relational and personal” values 
which justify it even when its “ biological values ’’ are deliberately 
excluded. 

We shall illustrate and discuss these theses in turn; first the 
“ anti-metaphysical’’ argument : 


It is by no means easy to sustain the “ metaphysical” case on 
other than a priori grounds. It is by no means certain that if human 
coitus has a “ given” structure, that structure is disclosed or determined 
exclusively or even principally by physiological or biological factors . . . 
Any attempt to define abstractly the empirical factors which guarantee 
that coitus is “ natural ’’ must be regarded as misconceived and doomed 
to failure, for by its very “ nature”’ coitus between human beings is 
not an act of such a kind that it can be so defined... 1. It is arguable 
that it is fully consistent with the nature of human coitus as “ given,” 
that man, by the responsible exercise of his freedom, should modify cer- 
tain of its “* mechanical ”’ details in order to enrich its relational potentiali- 
ties. ? 

Some will think that (the “ metaphysical ’’) treatment of the question 
founders on the difficulty of demonstrating that something in the meta- 
physical realm is bound up with an empirical event of which the essential 
features can be unalterably specified. In this instance (it may be asked) 
can we specify exactly those empirical features which are needed to safe- 
guard union? Can we be absolutely sure that any different features 
necessarily exclude that union ? Moreover, no one would maintain that 
each and every detail of coitus is “‘ given” and unalterable. * 


And there is, for anyone who has the patience to read it, lots more 
of the rag-bag of jargon of Oxford philosophy, most of it out of 


1 It would be hard to find a more beautiful example of petitio principit. 
2 Op. cit., p. 146. 


3 Op. cit., p. 129. Compare p. 147: ‘It is pertinent, therefore, to ask whether 
“natural ’’ coitus (in the traditional moral-theological sense) is not simply an 
arbitrary @ priori concept to which there is no correspondence in reality.”” Compare 
p. 15 :“(The ‘‘anti-metaphysical ” view) cannot be overthrown unless we are prepared 
to maintain that the nature of coition is ‘‘ given ’’ in every particular and for ever, 
in all its physical and metaphysical aspects, and so placed outside the realm of human 
decision.” This kind of misunderstanding and misrepresentation of metaphysics 
really died with the logical positivists ; but it is the way of Modern Churchmen to be 
always up to past date and abreast of ancient heresy. 


ee ee 
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fashion for the past ten years, or used only by the camp-followers ; 
talk about “ the philosophical difficulty of conceiving a metaphysical 
language which is translatable into unmistakable empirical terms ”’ ; 
or against supposing “ that a comprehensive deductive metaphysical 
pattern is also ‘given.’”’? Oxford philosophy may or may not 
corrupt youth; but it certainly addles Anglicans. Not till 
wolf shall dwell with lamb shall such a sight again be seen as Dr. 
Fisher’s Group looking up like lambs to be fed by Professor Ayer ! 

But Ayer himself would scarcely use that language now. This 
sort of way of defining and “ eliminating ’’ metaphysics has been 
abandoned by intelligent philosphers long ago. In the present 
context it is anyhow a mere red herring. The question is, whether 
contraceptive coitus is empirically the same act as non-contraceptive 
intercourse, which is agreedly the norm of ‘ relational ’ coitus between 
human persons. Is there any need to insist that in “ unmistakable 
empirical terms’ the two are different sorts of acts? All forms of 
mechanical or chemical contraceptives introduce a separating 
substance or a foreign process between the partners in the exercise 
of the act itself ; and make the act of coitus physically and physi- 
ologically, that is, empirically indistinguishable from onanism or 
coitus interruptus and effusio extra vas, which all Anglicans agree to 
be immoral. 

It is really deplorable that Christian clerics can think it honest 
to pretend that contraceptive coitus is just as natural, normal, 
relational and good as non-contraceptive coitus. Is it normal 
to approach the most loving and personal, tender and intimate of 
human relationships with preparations and instruments appropriate 
only to a medical examination or a surgical operation? Freud 
knew better; he wrote: 


Contraceptives available hitherto impair sexual enjoyment, disturb 
the finer susceptibilities of both partners or even act as a direct 
cause of illness. ? 


1 Op. cit., p. 130. We are likely to be seeing a lot more of this new dialectical toy 
of Anglican Brave-New-World theologians. In the recent B.B.C. series of talks on 
“ Christian doctrine and divorce,’’ Canon Carpenter condemned the notion of marriage 
as absolutely indissoluble by calling it a ‘‘ metaphysical abstraction..... without 
empirical content and independent of (the) life-history of marriage.” (The Anglican 
Canon Bentley had effectively disposed of such sophpistry in the preceeding talk.) 
See The Listener, 14th & 21st August, 1958. It could not be too much emphasised 
that this kind of anti-metaphysics has no sort of philosophical justification. 


*“* Sexual Morality and Nervousness ”’ (1908), in Collected Papers, v 11, Hogarth 
Press, London, 1933. Compare Mihanovitch, Schnepp & Thomas, Marriage and the 
Family, pp. 105-6: Keenan & Ryan, Marriage : A Medical and Sacramental Study, 
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People, alone with their consciences and sincere with themselves 
and their spouses, know better ; they know that what they do is a 
detestable thing; and their guilt-sense will not be appeased by 
parsons telling them that it is a matter of “clinical and aesthetic 
choice ’’ (how clean and chaste the words are, for such a sordid act) ; 
or even that the “ aesthetic’ repugnance can be ignored (perhaps 
perseveringly overcome).? 

The second argument is that contraceptive coitus is ‘‘ relational ” 
and promotive of ‘‘ the highest personal ends of sexual union.” 


” 


Likewise it is evident that certain benefits are annexed to cottus, 
but it is impossible to define the precise empirical conditions which 
must be fulfilled in order to secure such benefits. Again, all that can 
be said is that the ‘relational’ blessings conveyed by the act 
depend upon the quality of the personal relationship of the pair in 
question who will recieve from their intercourse proportionately 
to what they bring to it. * 

The fact that man in his freedom stands above nature, and is therefore 
at liberty to interpret sex in terms of personality and relation and 
to use it for the achievement of personal and relational ends, leads 
to the conclusion that contraception is morally right in certain 
circumstances. Thus man may legitimately extend the range of 
non-generative coitus as it exists in nature, by the use of contraceptive 
devices, but only so long as this is done in obedience to relational 
or social needs. * 

There is abundant evidence to show that coitus can be both “ natural” 
and relationally immoral (as when man and woman exploit one an- 
other), and that contraception appears to promote the highest 
personal ends of sexual union. ¢ 


Sheed & Ward, London, 1955, pp. 119-124; Guchteneere, op. cit., pp. 115-173; 
Leo J. Latz, The Rhythm, Chicago, 1953, pp. 54, 129-131 ; Ch. Mertens de Wilmars, 
Psycho-pathologie de l’ Anti-conception, Centre d’Etudes Laennec, Lethielleux, Paris, 
1955, pp. 52 foll., 79 foll., 102, and passim. It is significant that statistics of sucide 
show twice as many suicides among childless married women as among unmarried 
women: See G. Deshaies, Psychologie du Suicide, P.U.F., Paris, 1947, pp. 31-2 
and foll. 


? The passage has to be quoted to be believed : ‘‘(The so-called aesthetic objection) 
as arule....rests upon a mental image of a particular technique. In any case it 
is in the higest degree subjective. In the matter of the usus matrimonii no reliance 
can be placed on the emotional reactions of individuals, since such reactions are so 
much governed by a person’s sexual experience—or lack of it.’”"—Op. cit., p. 133. 
The “‘ moral absolution” use of language is frequently noticed nowadays.. Nazi 
concentration camp jailers used the words ‘ clean;’ ‘ practical,’ ‘ pure ’ of the hygienic 
aspects of their horrible work : “ they thought in chemical and statistical terms in 
order not to be aware of their deeper moral guilt.’”’ See Joost A. Meerloo, Mental 
Seduction and Menticide, Cape, London, 1957, p. 213. 


*Op. cit., p. 146. 
*Op. cit., p. 145. 
* Op. cit., p. 147. 
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We shall only ask the Anglican experts three questions. The 
first was put by a “ metaphysical” minority in the Group itself : 
if sexual relations are justified by ‘relational’ value alone, artificially 
disconnected from any procreative pattern, how can perverse sexual 
practices between married people be condemned—if, for them, they 
have relational value ?? The second question is the related one: 
how, on these premises, can heterosexual relations outside of 
marriage, or adulterous relations, be condemned—if, again, they are 
claimed to represent deeply-felt personal and relational ‘‘ needs ” ? 
How, finally, on these definitions can homosexual relations 
be so defined as to be seen as immoral—if, by the people in 
question, they are alleged to “‘ promote the highest personal ends 
of sexual union.” How, in other words, do these Anglican experts 
hope to evade the conclusions a Russell or a Dr. Glanville Williams 
draw from the same contraceptive premises? The only logical 
moral position for them to adopt is that espoused by one section in 
the Group—the ethics of insight, a form of “ situation-ethics,” 
which, in effect, teaches that whatever one sincerely and prayerfully 
does is right. And this, obviously, is only a way of conscientiously 


1Op. cit., p. 135. ‘‘ Once submission to the “ given ”’ pattern is abandoned,” 
this minority rightly say, “‘ all kinds of variations on the sexual theme which heighten 
satisfaction can appear to be enrichments of the sexual life.” They see that con- 
traception could mean that ‘‘ man may, without knowing or intending it, be stepping 
over the boundary between the world of Christian marriage and what one may call 
the world of Aphrodite—the world of sterile eroticism.’’ Compare p. 130. The 
Anglican surrender on contraception contrasts with the more Christian official stand 
on divorce. The Archbishop of Canterbury has written : “‘ Ifthe Church were to marry 
divorced persons there would be no way left in which it could bear effective witness 
before the world to the standard of Christ . . . . If the Church were to make exceptions 
it would raise a number of unanswerable questions.’’ Problems of Marriage and 
Divorce, S.P.C.K., London, 1955. p. 21 


wi. 


* It is significant that when Anglican Commissions and Study Groups reported, as 
they have done in recent years, on the immorality of homosexuality and of artificial 
insemination, they did so on the basis of a theology of sex and marriage derived from 
Catholic tradition and close to Catholic teaching. See e.g. Artificial Human In- 
semination, S.P.C.K., London, 1948, pp. 43-54. Note particularly p. 45: ‘“‘ (The ends 
of marriage) are of course, three: procreation, union and the ‘“‘society, help and 
comfort ’”’ which a man “ ought to have ”’ from his wife, and she from him..... 
Nevertheless (the second two ends)..... are not merely secondary and subsidiary to 
the first ; they are normally included within and powerfully assist it. The refusal of 
parenthood impairs the union as certainly as the withholding of “ help and com- 
fort ’’ denies it. All three ends are closely related and are mutually dependent. The 
attempt to pursue only one, or two, of them by deliberate exclusion of the third is 
to seek a relationship not properly that of marriage. That so many persons in our 
society make this attempt (albeit unconsciously) does not invalidate the Christian 
doctrine of marriage, although it goes far to explain the contemporary sexual 
disorder.” This is obviously, for the Lambeth majority, the “ rigorist canon law 
view,”” associated with Dr. R.C. Mortimer, which was expected to, but did not, 
disturb the episcopal peace of Lambeth. 
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deciding that God has given one a special dispensation from being 
moral.? 

It is quite distressing to see official Anglicanism adhering ex- 
plicity to the doctrine that a good intention or end makes evil 
actions good. 


In spite of the manifest divergences, there is a meeting point of 
practical importance in the judgement that a conscientious decision 
to use contraceptives would in certain circumstances be justified. * 
Others would say that, although circumstances cannot alter the 
ontological status of coitus with contraceptives, they can and do 
alter its moral status ; that the modified act, though ontologically 
different from coitus during natural infertility, may on occasion be 
morally equivalent, being the best symbol of love and union that 
is eligible in the circumstances. * 


Anglicans, therefore, now make common cause with contemporary 
analytic philosophers and the modern tradition in British secular 
ethics, in accepting a doctrine of what Miss Anscombe calls ‘ con- 
sequentialism ’—the doctrine that an action ordinarily evil may be 
morally right ‘ in certain circumstances ’’ where good consequences 
will follow from it. Miss Anscombe concludes that this doctrine 
is quite incompatible with Christian ethics, which teaches that 


1 See op. cit., pp. 130-1: ‘‘ Eschewing any kind of a priori starting point, except 
the broadest background of Christian doctrine, it begins by postulating a case in 
which man and wife have conscientiously decided that in their particular circum- 
stances the use of contraceptives can be made a part of the offering of their marriage 
to the glory of God. Here is a claim to valid insight..... Those who adopt (this 
view) do not claim to enunciate incontrovertible Christian principles of universal 
validity which could stand as axioms for the development of a deductive ethic. 
(Oxford moral philosophy again ! ) The appeal to insight is, in their opinion, 
fundamental...... 

*Op. cit., p. 14. 

Op. cit., p. 137. Compare the Reservation by Vey Rev. Canon A.A. Luce, 
Fellow of T.C.D., formerly Professor of Moral Philosophyin the University of Dublin, 
to the Reports of the Irish Commission on Emigration and other Population Problems, 
Stationery Office, Dublin, 1954, pp. 230-1: “‘ I dissociate myself from the unqualified 
and unargued condemnation of contraceptives. I do not advocate their use. I know 
little about them. But I am a trained student of moral problems... . Public morals 
must be protected by law, where necessary, and I can see that safeguards of law are 
necessary in this matter. But the essence of the moral problem must be distinguished 
from accidental features, and at all costs the right of private judgment in private 
matters must be preserved. Is it consonant with morality to limit the size of one’s 
family by the avoidance of conception? It is. That prior and major question has 
been decided in the affirmative by reason, by common sense and by general consent. 
In the light of that decision, and in the light of the circumstances of modern life 
and modern homes, the relatively minor questions as to the means employed should 
be approached.”’ Canon Luce, as his friends know, is a kind and courteous and 
lovable gentleman, in the best sense of this sometimes misused term. But how can 
he fail to see that he has written here a shocking statement ? If it meant what it says, 
it would seem to condone coitus interruptus and sterilization; and to leave no reason 
for absolute condemnation of abortion as means of population control. It is on 
the face of it, an acceptance of the doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
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there are certain things forbidden “ whatever consequences 
threaten.” We feel sure, however, that many devout Anglicans 
have been scandalised and deeply pained by this Report and 
Resolution ; and we can sincerely sympathise with them in the 
distress of conscience which their Bishops have so misadvisedly 
inflicted on them. 

The rapprochement of the religious and the academic Establish- 
ment in this connection has not, of course, been the work of one 
summer’s day. The Lambeth Conference of 1930 began it, by its 
Resolution 15: 


Where there is a clearly felt moral obligation to limit or avoid parent- 
hood, the method must be decided on Christian principles. The 
primary and obvious method is complete abstinence from intercourse 

. .in a life of discipline and self-control lived in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Nevertheless in those cases where there is a clearly felt 
moral obligation to limit or avoid parenthood, and where there is 
a morally sound reason for avoiding complete abstinence, the Con- 
ference agrees that other methods may be used, provided that this 
is done in the light of the same Christian principles. The conference 
records its strong condemnation of the use of any methods of con- 
conception-control from motives of selfishness, luxury or mere con- 
venience. ? 


This was the beginning of the tranquillizing of Anglican Christian 
conscience which has brought Lambeth into the world of advertising. 
An American “motivational research’ expert has seen one of the 
main jobs of the modern advertiser as ‘“‘ to give moral permission 
to have pleasure without guilt.’* This is, in final analysis, the 
effect of the language of Lambeth. Let us quote Anglicans, lest we 
be thought unfair. 

Dr. E. L. Mascall has written about Lambeth, 1958 (he is 
speaking, as we noted, of the Reports on Reunion, but what he says 
1s, in our view, even more applicable to the Report on the Family): 


We should do all in our power to resist the debasement of theological 
thought and language that has progressively taken place . . . This 


1See the Journal Philosophy, XXXIII, January, 1958, p. 10. Compare’ Miss 
Anscombe’s famous broadcast : ‘‘Does Oxford Moral Philosophy corrupt Youth ?” ; 
see The Listener, 14th February, 1957. 


*See Halliday Sutherland, Control of Life, Burns, Oates, London, 1944, p. 104. 
Resolution 16 reads: ‘‘ The Conference further records its abhorrence of the sinful 
practice of abortion.”’ 


*See Vance Packard, The Hidden Persuaders, Longmans, London 1957, pp. 
57,263. 
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has occurred in two ways. One is by the painstaking construction 
of statements, formulas and rites that are deliberately meant to be 
ambiguous . . . The other is by the substitution of vague terms of 
non-theological provenance for the precise terms of traditional 
theology . . . What is at stake is. . . nothing less than the function 
of human speech as the medium for the communication of truth... 
We can easily overlook the fact that ‘ doublethink ’ has seriously 
invaded the realm of Christian life . . . I do not see how any man 
can engage for very long in the task of devising ambiguous forms 
of words without blunting his sense of the awful claims of truth. ! 


The Bishop of Bradford, Right Rev. Dr. Blunt, said of Lambeth 


1930 : 


I should have thought it was quite obvious that in the case of a 
resolution, the true meaning of which depended entirely upon 
qualifications, vested interests would use the resolution for their 
own purposes with all the qualifications left out, and this is exactly 
what has happened. It has been to the interest of those trading in 
contraceptive applicances to represent themselves as having the 
support of the Lambeth Conference and they have done it. ? 


They are doing it again. This time there are no qualifications : 


advertiser and archbishop seem at one. The following advertisement 
has been appearing in The Chemist and Druggist since Lambeth, 


1958 : 


The Anglican Bishops endorse family planning. 

“Family planning, in such ways as are mutually acceptable to 
husband and wife in Christian conscience..... is a right and im- 
portant factor in Christian family life.”—Report of the Ninth 
Lambeth Conference. Commenting on the report, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said “‘. . . there is clearly a divine obligation to plan 
your family and not have them by accident.’’ Asked if he personally 
advocated family planning, the Archbishop replied: ‘‘ What the 
conference says is that it is a necessity and I agree.’’ With these 
words, the 310 Anglican Bishops have given their blessing to the 
principles of family planning. In setting forth this enlightened point 
of view, they have removed the confusion and controversy which 
have surrounded the subject for years. Their wise and human 
approach will be endorsed by thoughful people everwhere . 
Write for the discreet “ Family Planning Requisities”’ shelf strip, 
which shows that you are an XXX stockist. It will bring you extra 
business—so put it on display.’ 


1Op. cit., p. 18. 

* Halliday Sutherland, op. cit. p. 106. 

® The advertisers are, of course, not solely interested in the principles of ‘‘ Christian 
" family life’ & la Lambeth. They make profits too : huge ones. One estimate says 
1,100 per cent on cost of manufacture, 90 per cent for wholesalers ; see Halliday 
Sutherland, op. cit. pp. 59-60. 
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Let us leave the last word on this sickening subject to Chesterton. 
He wrote after Lambeth, 1930,’ an article called ‘‘ The Surrender 
upon Sex.” He said that his parents, not very orthodox Christians, 
would have regarded birth-prevention exactly as they would have 
regarded infanticide. He said that he would certainly have left 
Anglicanism after Lambeth 1930, if he had not already left it. 
He concluded : 


My concern is . . .with all to whom I might once have looked to de- 
fend the country of the Chrisitan altars. They ought surely to know 
that the foe now on the frontiers offers no terms of compromise ; 
but threatens a complete destruction. And they have sold the 
pass.” 


11. ABORTION: NO LOGICAL STOPPING PLACE. 


Dr. Glanville Williams spreads himself over two long chapters 
on the question of abortion, chapters in which theology, morality, 
law, medicine, sociology and statistics are thoroughly mixed. The 
general premises of his argument will be already familiar ; we need 
not trouble to pursue all the varied details of their application. We 
shall examine only his treatment of the religious and moral issue ; 
then look at his case for ‘ liberalisation’ of the law on abortion, in 
the light of the “‘ social facts’’ and the present state of medical 
science and medical opinion. 

On the moral issue Dr. Glanville Williams’s major argument is that 
the foetus is not a human person and that therefore its life is not an 
absolute value. 


1 It was in the same year, 1930, that Pope Pius XI, in Casti Connubi, gravely 
pronounced. ‘‘ Wherefore, since there are some who openly departing from the 
Christian teaching which has been handed down uninterruptedly from the beginning, 
have in recent times thought fit solemnly to preach another doctrine concerning this 
practice, the Catholic Church... .standing erect amidst this moral devastation, 
raises her voice in sign of her divine mission to keep the chastity of the marriage 
contract unsullied by this ugly stain, and through Our mouth proclaims anew : 
that any use of matrimony whatsoever, in the exercise of which the act is deprived, 
by human interference, of its natural power to procreate life, is an offence against 
the law of God and of nature, and that those who commit it are guilty of a grave sin.” 


2 The Well and the Shallows, Sheed & Ward, London, 1937, pp. 37-44. One can 
sympathise with Mrs. Wootton who writes: “..... mm etRits...... we have the 
spectacle of doctrine which claims divine authority being steadily withdrawn from 
the particular to the general..... Each of these retreats, however, involving as it 
does the surrender of a previously final position, threatens the fundamental security 
of religious morals and provokes the unbeliever to ask ‘Why stop here ?’ ”’ (Testament 
for Social Science, pp. 132-3). 
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Is the sanctity of the embryo or foetus a moral absolute, or are we 
to be allowed to look to utilitarian consideration ? . . .On the moral 
plane, no utilitarian argument has any effect upon the opinion that 
the unborn child is as much entitled to protection as the adult. To 
a large extent it defies rational enquiry and solution, since it pertains 
to metaphysics or emotion, and not to empirical facts. The view 
that human personality mystically begins with the ovum cannot 
be refuted any more than it can be proved. 

Perhaps the soul is a miraculous addition to the act of fertilisation . . . 
something coming from and returning along a divine dimension which 
is outside the ken of a biologist . . . Can it be said, with any degree of 
reality, that the week-or month-old embryo is an existing human 
being ? ® 


It is to be hoped, we may say in passing, that Anglican theologians 
will take note of where the “ anti-metaphysics’”’ road, on which 
they are now so gaily travelling, leads. It was a mistake, for Dr. 
Glanville Williams’s argument, to bring biology into it ; for then we 
can ask biologists to check his statements. Any first-year student of 
biology or any Students’ Aid to Embryology would tell him that 
human personality, as biological science understands it, does begin 
with and is verified in the fertilized ovum. All the gene-determined 
characters of the adult human personality are already present in 
germ in the ovum. There is no break in the continuous develop- 
ment of the human organism from conception until death ; no point 
at which any vital principle could “ supervene’”’ which was not 
there at the moment of fertilization. | The soul enters the scene 
when sperm and ovum meet ; it moves thenceforth along a biological 
as well as a divine dimension. The question which Dr. Glanville 
Williams so heavily labours of the time of animation of the 
foetus, has been settled by biology. 

Let us listen to a Doctor, making his own the words of a Professor 
of Medicine of the University of Strasbourg : 


From the moment of fertilisation of the ovum there is, in the silence 
of the foetal site, a prodigious hive of vital activity . . . All the 
physico-chemical processes occuring there have a meaning . . .; there is 
a vital principle co-ordinating and directing all these mechanisms. 
A soul is there. It is there from the instant of fertilisation. Fertilis- 
ation occurs precisely because the meeting of the paternal and 
maternal life-cells is the occasion for the infusion of a soul into a 
new child-cell.... There is no break, no interruption, between the 
stage at which the soul displays biological vitality, the stage at 
which its cognitive powers appear, and the stage when all can see 


1 Pp. 204-5. 
2 P. 208. 
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the riches of its power of personal reflection. There is no way of 
making a moment when the soul passes from mere vegetable life to 
animal life and then to mental life. But this is precisely because, 
from the very first moment of life, a human soul is present and 
acting.’ 


Here is the empirical fact on which our ‘‘ metaphysical ”’ morality 
is built : a fertilized ovum is a living human being ; to kill it is murder; 
and one may never murder for any reason whatever. It is not a 
question, as Dr. Glanville Williams and so many others think, of 
“which life ’’ is the more valuable, but of whether one may murder 
one human being to save another. Dr. Glanville Williams has much 
to say in this context about the Double Effect Doctrine.? It 
would be tedious to track down his mistakes; it is anyhow un- 
necessary. The “double effect’’ principle says fundamentally 
one thing and a simple thing, but a bed-rock thing: it says that, if 
something is morally evil in itself, it can never be right to do it in 
any circumstances or for any good results whatever. Good intentions 
or good consequences do not make evil good or wrong right. This is 
what Dr. Glanville Williams impatiently calls the‘‘ dogma that evil 
cannot be done that good may come. * This differentiates Catholic 
moral teaching from all scientific humanist, relativist, or neo- 
Anglican ethics. It is the important issue in all contemporary 
moral discussion. It is perhaps the only ultimately important issue 
in all moral discussion at any time. 

It is impossible to construct a definition of ovum or embryo or 
foetus which will allow destruction of them and forbid destruction 


1 Dr. René Biot, quoting Professor Max Aron, in Santé Humaine, Plon, Paris, 
1949, p. 80. A doctor thus describes his first sight, as a student, of an induced 
abortion : ‘“To see what had been a live, pulsating and intriguing structure turned into 
an inert mass in the space of minutes, left one with an overwhelming sense of fear... . 
It convinced one that destruction of life could never be part of a doctor’s role; 
it was against the very essence of what his mission is.’-—Keenan & Ryan, op. cit., 
p. 147. It is incredible that a biologist like Sir Julian Huxley should, in a recent 
B.B.C. Television brains-trust, have said that the use of abortifacient drugs in the 
early stages of pregnancy cannot properly be called abortion, for there is nothing 
present but a mass of blood-clot. This is, biologically, nonsense. There is less excuse 
for him than for the Reverend Mr. Fletcher, for whom the case is simple: ‘“‘ The 
embryo before birth is a portion of the mother, which may be excised if it threatens 
her life.”’ op. cit. p. 152. This is both biologically and psychologically uneducated. 
A mother has written: ‘‘ No one who has ever lost a baby, however early in preg- 
nancy, can doubt that the overwhelming sorrow and disappointment—often far 
more vehement than the mother herself had expected—is testimony to the fact that 
it was indeed a human being which died.” See Lady Pakenham, in Catholic Ap- 
proaches, London, 1955, pp. 116-7. 


* Pp. 183-7 ; 285-6. 
> P.184. 
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of adult human beings. It is impossible so to define foeticide that 
it can be pronounced morally right and murder can still be called 
morally wrong. A Catholic writer on Medical Ethics has said: 


It would, indeed, be interesting to hear a proponent of therapeutic 
abortion define murder. If such a person defines “ murder ”’ ac- 
curately he will not be able to justify therapeutic abortion. If 
some unique definition of murder is given, the path is opened 
immediately for the wholesale destruction of human life whenever 
notable temporal good would thereby be achieved. 


The Reverend Mr. Fletcher and Dr. Glanville Williams provide 
proof conclusive of the truth of this proposition. The Reverend 
Professor of Christian Ethics suggests definitions which make the 
differentia between foetus and human being, or between the 
“* pre-personal ’’ and the “ personal,’’ consist in consciousness : 


(The sound course to take is . . .) to deny that the right to life claimed 
for a foetus is valid, because a foetus is not a moral or personal being, 
since it lacks freedom, self-determination, rationality, the ability 
to chose either means or ends, and knowledge of its circumstances.” 


On this definition we must equally deny the right to life claimed 
for infants, imbeciles, mental defectives, psychotics and many 
neurotics, dotards, sick persons who are unconscious. Time was 
when this would have been a shattering objection : but the Reverend 
pastoral and ethical Professor might be quite unshattered. If mental 
defectives should never have been allowed to be born, how can there 
be for him any objection to a (painless) reversal of the process *? 


1 Charles J. M’Fadden, Medical Ethics, F.A. Davis, Co., Philadelphia, Third 
Edition, 1953, p. 166. 


2 Pp. 152. 


3In fact, anyone who is unconscious, e.g. who has suffered a stroke or is ina 
coma. Dismissing brusquely objections against euthananasia-by-patients’-consent 
the Reverend Professor of Pastoral Theology says: ‘‘ These seem unreal problems, 
purely logical in character, if it is held, as we do hold, that a patient who has completely 
lost the power to communicate has passed into a submoral state, outside the forum of 
consciousness and beyond moral being. Being no longer responsive he is no longer 
responsible. Conscience (Whose ?) and consciousness (Whose ?) are inseparable ... 
Without (consciousness) personality is gone and there is no longer a‘ person’....” 
(p. 201, compare pp. 168, 191). 


*P. 164. “ It is a grave wrong and a betrayal of the Christian concept of per- 
sonality ..... to allow stunted and defective lives to be propagated when the means 
are available in medicine to prevent it. It would seem blasphemous to assert that God 
wills or purposes that defective children should be born. Let the theologians, in 
their speculative systems based on first causes, solve in some other way the problem of 
conflict between God’s goodness and the fact of evil in the chromosomes,” 
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Usefulness and ‘ power of service’ are recommended as criteria of 
the value of living. And one of the knockdown arguments for 
euthanasia in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
is that if or since abortion is morally lawful, euthanasia must be so 
too. 


.... there are common exceptions to the rule against medical homi- 
cide. If one can be made at the beginning of life (abortion) why not 
also at the end of life (euthanasia) ? The one situation is no more 
absolute than the order. There is no more stigma in the one than 
in the other. On personalistic grounds we could say that there is 
less question morally in euthansia, for in euthanasia a merciful 
death is chosen in co-operation with a person whose integrity is 
threatened by disintegration, whereas an embryo in therapeutic 
abortion has no personal value or development at stake and cannot 
excerise the moral qualities of freedom and knowledge. ? 


We have already seen that Dr. Glanville Williams’s philosophy of 
the un-sanctity of life blithely allows infanticide (to start with !) 
in the name of human progress. 


A serious increase in the number of degenerate children might well 
force mankind to a policy of ‘ weeding out’ which is at variance 
with our present humanitarian outlook. * 


He is fond of the argument : “‘ the next logical step would be “ 
“there is no logical stopping place... .’”4 

We can now appreciate more fully the words of the late Pope 
Pius XII: 


The life of an innocent person is untouchable and every direct attack 
or aggression against it violates one of the fundamental laws without 
which secure living in human society is impossible. ® 

The inviolability of the life of an innocent person does not depend 


1P, 202. 
*P. 2065. 
* P. 35; cf. pp. 32 foll., and 293, cited in our earlier article. 


‘He says, about the law on abortion: “ The logical next step would be to take 
the medical profession out of the Act.” (p. 146). Compare p. 215: ‘“‘ Once abortion 
is permitted to preserve the mother’s health and working capacity there, can be no 
convincing reason for stopping short at this point and refusing to take account of 
wider social grounds.” 


5 Address to the Italian Catholic Association of Midwives, 29th October, 1951 
see Catholic Documents, VI, Salesian Press, London, 1952, p. 3. 
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upon its greater or less value. Anyone who will weigh the awful con- 
sequences which would follow from allowing the inviolability of 
an innocent life to depend upon its “ value,” will have no difficulty 
in accepting the reasons for the Church’s teaching. ? 


Dr. Glanville Williams says: ‘“ If we protect the foetus by law, it 
should be for reasons relating to the well-being of existing human 
beings.”* This is exactly what the Pope said ; except that the Pope 
said right to life instead of well-being of existing human beings. For 
the right to life of all human beings, just gua human, is the pre- 
supposition and precondition of anyone’s right to life or of anyone’s 
well-being. 

Dr. Glanville Williams speaks occasionally as a lawyer. When he 
does, it is always for ‘bold,’ ‘ progressive’ and ‘ imaginative’ 
legislation ; for taking a strong line, and no sentimental nonsense, 
with regard to idiot infants and other ‘ poor stock.’ In the present 
context he wants a much more liberal interpretation of the term 
‘therapeutic’ abortion, so as to allow abortion not merely on 
eugenic but on very wide ‘ psychiatric,’ ‘compassionate’ and 
‘ socio-medical’ grounds. He sees the Macnaghten judgment in 
Rex v. Bourne as enshrining the doctrine that— 


the interest of the mother in living a single extra day is preferred 
to the life of the child. . * 

Looking at the question on principle, there seems no good reason 
why the defence should not be extended to cases where pregnancy 
is terminated for the purpose of preventing serious physical injury 
to the mother. . (e.g. impairment of sight or hearing) . . . . The 
mother’s life must be considered in relation to its quality as well as 
to its duration. Serious physical injury to the mother, who is a 
human being with the full human capacity for pain, is an evil greater 
both morally and socially than the destruction of the foetus, at any 
rate if the foetus is in an early stage of development .. Alternatively 
the opinion may well be held that the life of the mother should be 
preferred to the life of the foetus at all stages.‘ 


1 Address to the Family Associations of Italy , 26th October, 1951 : see R.Kothen, 
Directives Récentes de l’ Eglise Concernant l’ Exercise de la Médecine, Louvain, 1952, 
p. 93. 


2P. 208. He says (p. 205): ‘‘ The major premise, the general value-judgment 
“Killing human beings is wrong ”’ is not in question.”” It quite precisely is. 


*P. 152. 


* Pp. 153-4. Dr. Glanville Williams says laws against abortion have all been made 
by males, and feminine opinion is all for repeal of them (p. 203). Simone de Beauvoir 
holds the exact opposite : and she should know le deuxéme sexe—and is not a Christian: 
see Ch. Mertens de Wilmars, op. cit., pp. 77-8 ; compare the quotations in the same 
sense from Forel, Schokaert, Duyckaerts and other psychologists on pp. 75-92. 
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‘Psychiatric,’ ‘social’ and ‘socio-medical’ indications are 
promisingly vague and offer a rich harvest to abortion-specialists 
and their legal advisers.! ‘ Therapeutic’ can, by a policy of cal- 
culated gradualness, be stretched to cover “ the belief that child- 
birth would be injurious to the mother,” or that rearing the child 
after birth would “‘ impose a strain ”’ on the mother’s health ; it can 
include “‘ emotional stress ’’ in the mother, due, perhaps, to fear that 
her child may be defective..... (or have a cleft palate !)..... : 
“a supporting therapeutic reason” could be that “it will be bad 
for the mother’s health to bring up an ailing infant.”* And if the 
mother does not have ‘“‘ emotional stress,” she can always be given 
some : 


The legal course is apparently for the doctor to tell the mother of 
the risk in order to bring on the worry and then to abort on account 
of the worry. This plan doubtless works well enough unless the mother 
happens to be feeble-minded, in which case her child must be allowed 
to be born.* 


Dr. Glanville Williams will have his little joke! But many will 
feel that the joke, in this context, was in doubtful taste. 

All we need say about this is that it is utterly out of touch with 
the present state of medical science, and that the proposals of our 
‘progressive ’ lawyer would in fact put back the clock of medicine 
by at least twenty-five years. It is an interesting exercise to look 
over text-books of midwifery in this century and note the number 
and type of “ indications for termination of pregnancy.” Nothing 
is so conspicuous as the fact that, as revised edition succeeds edition, 
the “‘ indications’ become fewer, more qualified, more doubtful, 
more hesitant, more ashamed. The progress of midwifery is in 
direct proportion to respect for the inviolability of the foetus ; 
it is in inverse proportion to the tolerance of therapeutic abortion. 
A great French obstetrician has said that his colleagues, whether 
Christian or not, whether religious or atheist, have in common 
“a fundamental moral principle, clearly Christian in its essence, 


1That a surgeon should specialize in therapeutic abortions “has great 
advantages from the medical point of view. Legally, however, it carries some 
tisk.”” (p. 167). Not however, an insuperable one. Many lawyers will help: ils 
sont 1a pour ¢a ! ’ 


? Pp. 155-163. 
>P. 163. 
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which expresses itself in the profound respect they have for the 
human ovum.” ? 


Let us ask medical experts, who know something about the subject, 
to speak for themselves. 
G. F. Gibberd writes : 


When the question of terminating a pregnancy is being considered, 
it is important to remember that the induction of abortion is an 
operation involving risks which exceed those of childbirth. Ter- 
mination of pregnancy in the early months is not therefore to be 
preferred to labour at term . . . . If, because of complicating cir- 
cumstances, labour involves a risk to the mother, it is almost certain 
that induction of abortion will, in the same circumstances, involve 
risk at least as great. * 


R. W. Johnstone & R. J. Kellar in their well- known text book 
are equally definite : 


In modern obstetrics increasing importance is being paid to the 
preservation of foetal life and we try to avoid (a) the premature 
interruption of pregnancy, and (b) methods of interference (with 
pregnancy) likely to prejudice the child’s chances of survival . . . 
The success of this modern outlook is based upon increased facilities 
for blood transfusion and on improved technique in Caesarean 
section.® 


Docteur L. Portes, Clinical Professor of Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris, Member of the French 


1 Dr. L. Portes, L’ Avortemeni (see infra) p. 7. This is, of course, the ‘‘ fundamental 


moral principle ’’ of European medical tradition from the Hippocratic Oath (....“] 
shall never supply any woman with an abortive pessary.... °’) to the Geneva 
Medical Oath, approved by the World Health Organisation in 1948 (“ ..... I shall 
keep absolute respect for human life, from the time of conception... .’’). 


2 A Short Textbook of Midwifery, Fifth Edition, 1953, J. & A. Churchill, p. 476 
Compare pp. 213, 218, 251, 255 ct saepe. On “ neurological indications ’’ Gibberd 
drily remarks: ‘‘ Most neurologists are agreed that pregnancy has a bad effect on 
the progress of chronic degenerative processes of the central nervous system... . It 
must be remembered, however, that these diseases tend to progress quite apart from 
pregnancy so that it is sometimes difficult to know the measure of responsibility to 
attribute to pregnancy when a patient is left permanently worse after delivery 
In deciding whether or not to advise termination of pregnancy in these cases, there 
will sometimes be a difference of opinion between the neurologist and the 
obstetrician.”’ (p. 267-8). Compare L. Williams, Aids to Obstetrics, Twelfth Edition, 
1953, Baillire, Tindall & Cox, London, p. 241: ‘‘ Practitioners should beware of the 
psychopathic individual who threatens suicide or stages a dramatic attempt with a 
view to blackmailing the practitioner into terminating an unwanted pregnancy.” 


8A Textbook of Midwifery, Fifteenth Edition, 1952, A. & C, Black, London 
p. 401: cf. pp. 261, 276-7 et sepe 
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no Academy of Medicine and sometime president of the National 
Council of the Ordre des Médecins writes : 

From all that we have said, it follows that in the final analysis, 

ct, there are, in practice, in present-day conditions, no really absolute 

indications of therapeutic abortion . . . If we could say one day—as 

Pinard did about embryotomy on the living child—‘ therapeutic 

abortion is a thing of the past,” we would have eliminated from the 

~ exercise of our art the last performance to survive from the days of 

- barbarism . . . We are, in any case, certainly obliged to declare that 

Pan, the rigorous dogmatic attitude which has been adopted all down the 

: i centuries, in this regard, by the Roman Catholic Church, is in no 

i. manner opposed by our medical knowledge ; but that, on the contrary 

bain the very evolution of our art enables us to foresee a time, perhaps 

ee not too far distant, when therapeutic abortion will have shared the 
fate of embryotomy on the living infant. } 

ook Let us leave the final word to another Ulster Protestant 


gynaecologist—a humanist and scientist, and therefore not a 
scientific humanist—Mr. Harold Ian M’Clure, Clinical Lecturer in 
the Midwifery and Gynaecology in the Queen’s University of Belfast. 
ture Giving the opening address of the Winter Session in October, 1954, 


with Mr. M’Clure said: 
Ives The Christian Church (or at least important sections of it) has 
rean expressed its views on such matters as euthanasia and the mother- 
child problem. With regard to the former, there is no fundamental 
difference of opinion between the Church and the medical profession. 
and With regard to the latter, the equality of mother and foetus is an 
snch authoritative dogma of the Roman Catholic Church. “ The life of each 
is equally sacred,” said Pope Pius XI in his encyclical Casti Connubii, 
= “and no one has the power, not even the public authority, to destroy 
«ey it.” There has, however, been an important advance in medical 
eneva skill which makes the problem a much more remote one than it once 
[ shall was. The sulfa drugs and anti-biotics together have made delivery 
by Caesarean section so much safer, even in the infected cases 
. 476 (e.g. a failed forceps delivery), that the operation of craniotomy on 
bberd the living child is now no longer practised; and it is probably 
pct > true to say that better ante-natal care and prognosis may do 
ap en much to eliminate the partial disaster of the failed forceps delivery. 
lity to Another advance is in the care of the premature infant, so that 
“ie babies have been reared even in the sixth month. The old seventh 
there month need no longer be a limit of viability for the obstetrician. 
Ban The problem of morbidity in the early weeks of pregnancy was often 
of the solved in the past by terminating the pregnancy. With pernicious 
with a vomiting now receding into an ugly past, the modern indications are 
cy.” mostly the toxemias of pregnancy and it is doubtful if there is, in 
ondon 1In L’Avortement, Centre d’Etudes Laennec, Lethielleux, Paris, pp. 16-18. 
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fact, any indication for termination of pregnancy before the viability 
of the child. Moreover, it is admitted by all authorities that the 
risk of operating is often greater than the danger of an expectant 
line of treatment. I mention these matters to show that, even when 
medical practice has not fully approximated to the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the advance of medical science is bringing 
the ideal of both bodies (the preservation of the life of both mother 
and child), much nearer than it once was.””? 


Clearly medicine does not share Dr. Glanville Williams’s view of 
which direction is forward. But like the quaint old metaphysicians 
in Oxford tales from the pre-history of philosophy, he does not seem 
to regard medical or social facts as “‘ relevant to the determination 
of the truth or falsehood ’”’ of his a priori theories. He is always 
accusing Catholic moralists of ignoring the relevance of empirical 
enquiry, the evidence of social facts, the consideration of the social 
effects of morality. Arguing for increased facilities for legal abortion, 
he urges that this will control the plague of illegal abortions. Not 
many pages after, however, surveying the experience of legalized 
abortion in Sweden and Denmark, he unperturbedly writes: 


Another factual ground of criticism (about the Swedish legislation) . . . 
is that it has not substantially reduced the number of illegal abortions; 
according to one opinion, these have actually become more numerous 
because the legislation has helped to remove the feeling that abortion 
is wrong, and indeed promotes an abortion mentality which extends 
to all women who have become unintentionally pregnant . . . Some 
such result is to be expected, because it cannot be hoped that leg- 
islation which restricts the grounds (!) for legal abortion will entirely 
displace the illegal operator . . . Although the social result is rather 
to add the total of legal abortions to the total of illegal abortions 
than to reduce the number of illegal abortions, a body of medical 
opinion refuses to regret the legal abortions on this account.* 


A Danish doctor is quoted : 


Perhaps the law has thus indirectly resulted in more cases of illegal 
abortions than it has directly prevented, but on the whole most of 
the physicians in Denmark would certainly not like to do without this 
liberalised legislation.’ 


1 The Ulster Medical Journal, November, 1954. p. 97. 


2? P. 219. The number of legal abortions in Sweden rose from 703 in 1943 to 6,328 
in 1951. In 1950 there were 51 abortions for each 1,000 parturients. 


*P, 223. Since the legalising legislation of 1939, legal abortions have increased 
from 500 to 5,000 yearly. There are probably, in addition, a steady 12,000 illegal 
abortions yearly, in a population of some four million (p. 222). 
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Evidently, for the scientific humanists, legalized abortion is just 
intuitively seen as inherently good, quite apart from its con- 
sequences ;—and the social facts have nothing to do with their case. 
There is something sublime about a faith so superior to mere proof 
or logic or evidence or fact. 


(To be concluded). 


C. B. DALY 








ST. THOMAS AND HIS SECRETARIES: 
APROPOS OF A RECENT BOOK 


The Leonine Commission charged with producing a critical 
edition of the works of St. Thomas Aquinas was set up, under the 
presidency of Cardinal Zigliara, O.P., on January 8, 1880. Pope 
Leo XIII can hardly have foreseen that today, almost eighty years 
later, its work would be still far from complete. Still, one must not 
be impatient ; the history of the edition so far shows that a certain 
lack of haste may be to the advantage of scholarship. The early 
Leonine volumes appeared rapidly, the first three in 1882, 1884 and 
and 1886. These contained some of the lesser Aristotelian com- 
mentaries of St. Thomas—chosen perhaps because there were 
comparatively few manuscripts of them to be collated. With the 
fourth volume the editors embarked upon the Summa theologiae 
(and the Commentary of Cajetan). For the Prima Pars (volumes 
4 and 5, 1888-9) and the Prima-Secundae (volumes 6 and 
7, 1891-2) the Leonine editors relied upon the Opera omnia 
published by order of Pope Pius V in 1570-1. This Editio 
Piana, while a remarkable one for its time, is not critical by 
modern standards. The text it gives is “ vulgate,’’ that is, its re- 
lation to the manuscript tradition is unspecified. The Leonine editors 
altered it only where they found it “ intrinsically erroneous.” 
From the Secunda-Secundae on (volumes 8 to 12, 1895-1906) the 
Leonine edition becomes genuinely critical. The number of variant 
readings given is increased ‘“‘in order to present to the attentive 
reader the material out of which he may himself form a judgment 
about the text to be followed ’2. The Contra Gentiles, of which 
about half the text survives in St. Thomas’s autograph, appeared in 
three volumes (volume 13, 1918 ; volume 14, 1926; volume 15, 
1930). A volume of Indices appeared in 1948. At present the critical 
edition of the Quaestio disputata de veritate is in preparation. To 
judge by the foretaste given by the president of the Commission, 
Pére Antoine Dondaine, O.P.,it will present a text as close as humanly 
possible to the De veritate as St. Thomas left it. 

Pére Dondaine is modest in the title he has chosen—Secr ¢taires 


'Cf. volume VIII, p. XXX. 
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de saint Thomas. His direct concern is to show in general (for the 
detail is left to the forthcoming Leonine volume) that the text of 
some two thirds of the De veritate found in a Vatican codex (Vat. 
lat. 781) is that actually dictated by St. Thomas to his secretaries 
and must, therefore, be made the basis of the critical edition. The 
extremely cogent argument in support of this thesis ranges widely 
and sheds light upon a variety of topics connected with the com- 
position and diffusion of medieval scholastic works, particularly in 
University circles. Despite the author’s diffidence—‘‘ Nous nous 
excusons d’avance de l’aridité des analyses et descriptions minu- 
tieuses,”” he says in his Introduction (p. 12)—the book provides a 
fascinating study. 


1. DID ST. THOMAS DICTATE HIS WORKS ? 


A dictated text is not to be confused with a reportatio. Re- 
portationes are essentially notes taken in the course of a lecture or 
sermon. Some well-known works have come down to us in this form— 
Duns Scotus’s Paris lectures on the Sentences, for example; or 
St. Bonaventure’s University sermons of 1268, 1269 and 1273. 
Some of St. Thomas’s works, too, are preserved, wholly or in part, 
in this form—the commentaries on the Gosepls of Matthew and John 
for example, or those on Aristotle’s De anima and Politics. St. 
Thomas’s last sermons, preached at Naples in the vernacular, survive 
only in a Latin reportatio. It is clear that “ reported ’’ texts may be 
good, or bad, depending upon a variety of factors such as the au- 
dibility of the lecturer, his ordering of his material, the reporter’s 
intelligence and dexterity with his pen, and so on. A dictated text 
is not subject to the same hazards—for dictation simply means that 
the author, at the final stage of composition, commits his text to 
writing by the hand of an amanuensis instead of writing it out 
himself in his own hand. The dictation is accommodated to the 
capacity of the scribe, whose modern counterpart is the steno- 
grapher or even the dictaphone. The ars dictaminis or ars dictandt 
was known to the Fathers as well as to the medievals. Indeed only 
some such procedure can explain the enormous literary production 
of a St. Augustine, a St. Albert the Great—or a St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas*. 

1A. Dondaine, Secrétaives de saint Thomas (Editores Operum sancti Thomae), 
2 vols., 280 pp. and 16 pp. + XL Plates. Roma, Editori di s. Tommaso, S. Sabina, 
Aventino, 1956. 

* It has been pointed out that the art of writing was a separate discipline and that 
not all authors could write or write legibly—an additional reason for their dependance 


on the specialist in calligraphy, Cf. H. D. Saffrey, ‘“‘Saint Thomas et ses secrétaries”’ 
Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, XLI (1957), pp. 49-51. 
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When one considers the output of St. Thomas’s magisterial career 
and the care with which his manuscripts were preserved one is 
struck by the fact that autographs of his works are strangely lacking. 
There survive in his own hand only his copy of the commentaries 
of St. Albert the Great on the pseudo-Dionysius, most of the third 
book of the Commentary on the Sentences, a fragment of the com- 
mentary on the De Trinitate of Boethius, about half of the Contra 
Gentiles and ten pages of the Postilla in Isatiam. The autograph 
of the fourth book of the Commentary on the Sentences was lost in the 
fire that destroyed the Dominican convent at Barcelona in 1835.1 
All these, with the possible exception of the Postilla in Isaiam, are 
early works. Why have we no trace of autographs of the many 
works of St. Thomas’s later years ? If works were dictated the ex- 
planation becomes very simple ; there were no autographs to sur- 
vive. At most there would have been the scraps of parchment on 
which St. Thomas made his rough notes, used, perhaps, many times 
over before being discarded. The final text of a given work would 
be the one dictated from such rough notes, the last revision taking 
place in the actual process of dictation. 

St. Thomas’s own hand was the famous Jittera inintelligibilis 
indeciperable to his contemporaries as to us. A note appended to 
the autograph of the Contra Gentiles and attributed to Reginald 
of Piperno, St. Thomas’s socius of many years and his literary 
executor, reads : “‘ Ligentur omnes sicut stant in ista carta et pro- 
curetur si posset inveniri aliquis qui sciret legere istam licteram, 
quia est de lictera fratris T (home).’”’ It seems that not even Reginald 
could read St. Thomas’s hand ! And even if he could—and some 
argue that the note implies that its author could at least read enough 
of St. Thomas’s hand to guarantee the order of the pages (“ sicut 
stant ’’)—the difficulty for the contemporaries of St. Thomas is 
sufficiently admitted*. The first modern scholar to make a serious 
study of the autographs of St. Thomas, Pietro Antonio Uccelli 
(1816-1880) a priest of the diocese of Bergamo, is said to have lost 
his sight as a result.* The fact is that even had St. Thomas written 
out all his works in his own hand—which is not proven—he would 
still have had to dictate them to his copyists.* To dictate what was 

1 Cf. M. Grabmann, Die Werke des hl. Thomas von Aquin, pp. 418-446. 

+ A. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 95 ; cf. H.D. Saffrey, op. cit., pp. 63-4 ; J. J. de Santo- 
Tomas, ‘“‘ Secrétaires au service de saint Thomas,’’ Revue thomiste, LVII (1957), 
+o op. cit., p. 21 ; M. Grabmann, op. cit., pp. 422-425. 

Cf. H. D. Saffrey, op. cit., p. 59, note 36: ‘“‘ A notre avis il y a plusieurs signes 


que les parties autographes conservées du Jn III Sent. et du Contra Gentiles 
ont été, au moins partiellement, dictées....” 
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already a final redaction would, clearly, be time-wasting. What 
more natural than to make the process of dictation also the final 
redaction of the ‘text ? 

When it is remembered that, by the 13th century, calligraphy 
had developed a system of contractions amounting to a veritable 
shorthand, and when one recalls the abundant authority for the 
fact that St. Thomas dictated habitually (including the witness of 
his earliest biographers William of Thocco and Bernard Gui and the 
evidence at the canonization process) one wonders why scholars have 
so long failed to draw the obvious conclusion. One can only suppose 
that, in the case of St. Thomas at least, the existence of a few 
autographs distracted attention from the fact of dictation.! 


2. THE HANDS OF ST. THOMAS’S SECRETARIES 


The first part of Pére Dondaine’s book achieves the tour de force 
of identifying the hands of St. Thomas’s principal secretaries during 
the early part of his career. The argument is based upon a close 
study of three Vatican manuscripts (Vat. lat. 718, 9851 and 781). 
The first of them, a mid-13th century manuscript, is a collection of 
Aristotelian commentaries of St. Albert the Great, including the 
Parva naturalia, the De anima, the De vegetalibus and the beginning of 
the De animalibus. The major part of the manuscript is in the hands 
of three scribes called, for convenience, A, B and C. In particular 
the long treatise De vegetalibus sive de plantis (together with the 
pseudo-Aristotelian text) proves to have been copied by A, B and C 
working simultaneously. The fact of simultaneous, not successive, 
transcription is indicated by the disposition of the text. In general 
the hands change at the beginning of a gathering while the end of 
the previous gathering shows an abnormality either of unused space 
or of the cramping of more than the usual charge of text into the 
columns and margins. The gatherings themselves are very unequal 
in size. From such indications the situation can be reconstructed. 
So, the scribe A began to copy Book I while at the same time B 
began the shorter Book II. B naturally finished first and went on to 
Book III. A meantime had to contrive to dispose the text of the 
end of Book I so that it would appear continuous with Book II 
when bound together with it. Reducing the number of sheets in 
his gathering, A, in fact, calculated to a nicety ; only seven lines 

+A. Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 16-19 ; cf. lbid., p. 207, note 59 for references to dict- 
ation by authors like Joinville and Marco Polo. Among the scholastics it is noted 


that Gerard of Abbeville left a legacy to his scriptoy and that Siger of Brabant was 
murdered by his |! 
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remained unused in his last column. A now went on to Book IV, 
for B was already at work on Book III. The problem of dovetailing 
the text now became B’s. He was not as successful as A had been 
for, despite reducing his gathering from 12 to 8 sheets, he still had 
half a column and four entire pages left over when he came to the 
end of Book III. The blank pages were removed in the binding of 
the codex. And so it went on for the first two thirds of the De 
vegetalibus in the alternate hands of A and B. C all the while worked 
independently on the last third. He began in the middle of a chapter, 
presumably because the pieces of the original given him to copy 
began there. The conclusion is that A, B and C were scribes who were 
engaged at the same time in the service of the same master.* 

The search now moves on to the second of the three manuscripts 
mentioned, the well-known autograph of the third book of St. 
Thomas’s Commentary on the Sentences. The text is not entirely 
autograph. The first two gatherings are in the hands of two scribes 
one of whom is the C who copied the last part of St. Albert’s De 
vegetalibus. The other, called E for convenience, not alone wrote 
the Prologue to the third book of the Commentary in a text that differs 
notably from that of the manuscript tradition, but is concerned in 
the actual revision and correction of St. Thomas’s own hand later 
in the manuscript. These corrections are of the kind that must be 
attributed to the author of the text. There are even examples of 
further corrections made, in St. Thomas’s hand, in the reshaped 
texts written in the margins by E.2. The most plausible explanation 
of all this is that St. Thomas began the final draft of his third book 
of the Commentary on the Sentences by dictating to E who was a 
clear but a slow writer. He shortly abandoned this procedure 
and tried giving his own text to C to make a fair copy. But this, 
because of the unintelligibility of St. Thomas’s hand, led to too many 
mistaken readings. Finally, he had to resign himself to making his 
own final copy—still, be it noted, in Jittera inintelligibilis for he 
could not write otherwise.* E was no mere occasional helper ; 
he was the secretary who inserted the corrections, marginal or inter- 
linear, in the autograph when St. Thomas did not do so himself. 

St. Thomas, then, had at least two secretaries working for him, 
E and C. Since C has already been found working with A and B, 


“* 1A. Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 34-37; A. Mansion, “‘ Le texte authentique du De 
veritate de saint Thomas et le réle de ses secrétaries,” Revue philosophique de 
Louvain, LV (1957,) p. 221, qualifies this conclusion slightly. 

2A. Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 45-52; cf. especially vol. 2, Plate IX. 

3 Ibid., pp. 23-25; p. 52, note 66. Even when pressed for space, e.g., when writing 
corrections in the margins, St. Thomas used his sprawling littera in inintelligibilis 
which took up considerably more room than a more calligraphic hand. 
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there is considerable inducement to identify the groups and to say 
that St. Thomas secretaries were A, B, D, C, and E (D had played 
a small part in the copying of the Aristotelian commentaries of St. 
Albert the Great already mentioned). Mgr. Mansion has pointed 
out that the conclusion only follows rigorously if it is demonstrated 
(i) that the two manuscripts concerned are strictly contemporary 
and (ii) that an individual scribe could not be a member of more than 
one group at a time.’ Still, the hypothesis that this is a group of 
secretaries attached to St. Thomas seems well-founded. It provides 
a most arresting angle from which to study the manuscript of the 
De veritate. 


3. ST. THOMAS’S COPY OF THE DE VERITATE? 


The third Vatican manuscript studied by Pére Dondaine was 
written at Paris about the middle of the 13th century. Its content 
is miscellaneous. There are some twenty-two anonymous questions 
on moral and psychological subjects, arranged in three groups. 
Between the second and third of these groups is found St. Thomas’s 
Quodlibet VII, lacking its final question De opere manuali. After 
the third group come successively St. Thomas’s Quodlibet VIII, 
q.l. of the De veritate, an anonymous question De immortalitate 
anime, the De opere manuali previously omitted from Qwuodlibet 
VII and, finally, the De veritate, q.2-q.22, art. 11. Many hands are 
discernible ; but among them, and accounting for the greater part 
of the manuscript, are those of the scribes A, B and D already met 
with. A, in particular, is responsibile for practically the entire text 
of the De veritate here found. 

Close examination makes the manuscript yield up an interesting 
history. The twenty-two anonymous questions have long been 
known and attributed, by F. M. Henquinet, to St. Albert the Great. 
Henquinet later, under pressure of criticism (and now, as it seems, 
unnecessarily) qualified his position? One of the indications is a 
pencilled note in one of the central pages of the fifth gathering of 
the codex : 


Iste quaternus debet stare in medio illius ubi est questio de veritate, 
ante questionem de veritate immediate ; quam questionem habet frater 
thomas de Aquino cum aliis questionibus nostris.° 


1A. Mansion, op. cit., p. 222. 

2A. Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 65 ff.; F. M. Henquinet, ‘ Vingt-deux questions 
inédites d’Albert le Grand dans un manuscrit 4 l’usage de S. Thomas d’Aquin,” 
The New Scholasticism, 1X (1935), pp. 283-382. 

’ A. Dondaine, op. cit., vol. 2, Plate XVII. 
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The fifth gathering is an unusually large one, consisting originally 
of ten sheets folded to form twenty pages. It is easily the largest 
of the fourteen gatherings that make up the codex. This curious 
note appears on the first of its three middle sheets. Henquinet 
had suggestee that these sheets (folded to form six pages) were 
inserted as a supplementary gathering in thecentre of a normal 
sized one. Pére Dondaine rejects this on the grounds that the note 
refers to the restoration of borrowed pages to their proper place, 
not to the addition of new ones. The pages, precisely because they 
formed the centre of a gathering, could be detached without dis- 
turbing the rest. They might naturally be borrowed by someone 
who wanted to read, or have copied, the text of St. Thomas’s Q uod- 
libet VIII which they contained. The borrower was, presumably, 
known to St. Thomas but living some distance away, if one is to 
judge from the care with which he indicates the place to which the 
borrowed sheets were to be restored. And the borrower was himself 
the author of other questions found in the same quaternus. The 
signs point to St. Albert the Great. It is known that he and St. 
Thomas met at the Dominican General Chapter at Valenciennes at 
Pentecost 1259. Did he then borrow the text of the Quodlibet of his 
illustrious disciple and later return it, sending the pages from Ger- 
many to Paris with a careful note of their exact provenance in 
St. Thomas’s papers ? 

The contents of the fifth gathering suggest that it was originally 
an independent fascicle in which St. Thomas, by means of his sec- 
retaries, kept copies, in chronological order, of various minor works 
of his own together with certain other texts for his personal use. 
If this be so, it establishes the closeness of these texts to their origin. 
One looks with new respect on a manuscript which proves to have 
been the personal copy-book of St. Thomas, part of which was once 
lent to St. Albert the Great.? 


4 THE TEXT OF THE DE VERITATE, Q.2—0Q.22, Art.11. 


The information so far amassed is now brought to bear on the 
text of the De veritate, q.2-q.22, art. 11, written in the hand of A 
already identified as a copyist in the service of St. Thomas.? Scho- 
lars have seen in this text the characteristics not of a copy but of an 
autograph. Even F. Pelster was misled into thinking that it was an 
autograph of St. Thomas writing, for once, in a calligraphic hand. 


1A. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 82. 
*Ibid., pp. 99-207. 
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But it is now agreed that St. Thomas had no calligraphic hand ; 
or, if he had, this one can be ruled out because of the radical in- 
compatibility of its ductus with that of the littera inintelligibilis' 
Yet, though the text is not in St. Thomas’s hand, it is a text caught 
in the very process of formation. The kind of corrections found in 
it—particularly those that take the form of erasing a partly-written 
passage in order to begin afresh—show language being forged into 
an instrument to express the thought of the author. 

The underscorings, cancellations, bracketings in the manuscript 
were made, for the most part, in the course of the writing of the text. 
They cannot be confused with the kind of corrections made on an 
already-written text; they are neither marginal nor interlinear 
but in the text itself, the corrected version following immediately 
upon the rejected one. Nor can these corrections be explained on 
the assumption that a distracted copyist, working on an original 
text in St. Thomas’s hand, from time to time inadvertently re- 
produced passages cancelled by St. Thomas. The corrections are 
much too frequent for this explanation to be plausible. Besides, 
if anything is clear in the specimens we have of St. Thomas’s hand 
it is that when he cancels a passage he does so unambiguously. 
Rejected words or phrases are bodly crossed out and longer rejected 
passages are usually marked by a diagonal stroke uniting the syllables 
of the rubric va . . . . cat, placed at the first and the last word. 
The difficulty in St. Thomas’s hand is in its sheer unintelligibility, 
not in the corrections as such. Again, one frequently finds in this 
text of the De veritate corrections that must have been made in two 
stages. A word or words may be cancelled and subsequently the 
whole passage containing them expunged. This can only be explained 
if the author made an initial verbal modification and then, on re- 
flection, decided on a rejection or radical recasting of the entire 
passage. The hypothesis of inexact transcription cannot explain such 
“redactional incidents.’ Nor, finally, can the corrections be 
explained as the work of a scribe given the task of correcting and 


‘polishing St. Thomas’s text for publication. If there were such an 


official reviser then his text would, in fact, be the original of the 
De veritate* ; but the hypothesis can be eliminated. It might 
explain the correction of an authority, cited, perhaps, in the first 
instance from memory, but scarcely the substitution of one authority 


1 Tbid., pp. 128-130 and p. 100, note 1 (F. Pelster cited). 
2 [bid., . 119-124, gives some more specialized paleographic features of this 
, pp 8 P } grap 
. 


SIbid., p. 111. 
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for another. St. Thomas might decide against the authority chosen 
by his baccalaureus respondens in the course of the disputation, 
but a secretary or scribe would hardly change that fixed upon by 
St. Thomas himself. Or while St. Thomas might easily decide that 
an objection, at first said not to require separate refutation, might 
after all need to be considered, it is difficult to envisage a copyist 
with the hardihood to invent the required reply.1. In a word the 
evidence forces the conclusion that the intervention of St. Thomas 
in the making of this text of the De veritate was personal and con- 
stant. That his creative activity as an author should be committed 
to wr ting in the hand of another points to dictation. 

Two confirmatory arguments may be mentioned for their interest. 
The first is based on the frequency with which corrections appear 
at the head of a column, the cancelled draft which they replace 
appearing at the foot of the previous column. This happens too 
often to be a chance phenomenon. The explanation is probably 
the rather prosaic one that the scribe, having completed a column, 
must wait for the ink to dry before beginning a new one. The pause 
afforded time for reflection, the verification of quotations etc., 
and the result was frequently an entirely new phrase. The interval, 
too, was often the occasion of a change of secretary, The scribe A, 
in fact, wrote by far the greater part of the text we are considering 
—some 353 columns as against 9 columns by the scribes q,r and s 
combined. But of the sixteen changes of hand necessitated by the 
eight interventions of q,r and s, nine take place at the head of 
a column. The second argument is of great moment for the critical 
editor of the De veritate. It is that, of the hundreds of reshaped 
passages found in the present manuscript, none is proper to it; 
they are reproduced without exception in the manuscript tradition. 
Further, the marginal corrections of this manuscript have displaced 
the original text throughout the entire manuscript tradition. These 
considerations leave no doubt that here is the origin of the manu- 
script tradition of the De veritate. It is a sound basis for a critical 
edition.? 


5. THE DE VERITATE A DICTATED TEXT ? 


From another angle it may be argued—almost a priori—that, 
of the various works of St. Thomas, the Questiones disputatae are 
among the likeliest to have been dictated. The pages in which Pére 


1 This occurs in De veritate, q. 11, art. 1 ad 8; cf. A, Dondaine, op. cit., p. 117. 
2 A. Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 109, 118, 
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Dondaine deals with the nature and organization of the scholastic 
disputation are some of the most informative of his book. The 
first stage was the posting, by the beadle, of the thesis together with 
the main headings under which it was proposed to discuss it. In 
this way the participants were given the opportunity of preparing 
their objections. The disputation itself took place in two sessions. 
The first of these was a solemn University exercise, beginning at the 
hour of Tierce, i.e. about 9 a.m. For it lectures were suspended in 
the faculty of theology. The master who was “ disputing ” delivered 
a lectio brevis while waiting for the arrival of the other professors and 
students in his school. The first session might last anything up 
to eight hours, depending upon the interest it sustained. Objections 
were put and the baccalaureus respondens was expected to deal with 
them, the master presiding. It is clear that the bachelor had to 
answer the objections in the order in which they were put—for his 
replies sometimes gave rise to supplementary objections. And there 
is some reason for thinking that the objections were noted down on 
separate sheets by whoever was charged with making a record of 
the proceedings ; at least this would explain the occasional disarray 
in the order of objections and replies in the final published text. 
The second session was less solemn and was reserved to the fre- 
quenters of the master’s own school. In it was given the deter- 
minatio magistralis or authoritative reply of the master to each 
of the articulations of the question disputed. In the course of his 
determinatio the master made his own, or modified, the bachelor’s 
responsiones ad objecta. 

The master was under a statutory obligation to furnish a de- 
finitive text of his disputation. At least that was the rule at Padua 
in 1271 and there is no reason for supposing that the practice at 
Paris a decade earlier was any different. The master was obliged 
to look after the preparation of the text personally : 


. statuimus quod doctor disputans per se et non per alium questionem, 
argumenta et solucionem suam prout melius poterit recollitat et in grossa 
litera in pergameno conscribat vel eo dictante per alium conscribatur, nec 
alio istud officium dictandi committat sub debito uramenti.. .? 


This is exactly the kind of activity that would explain the state 
of the manuscript of the De veritate already described. St. Thomas 
revises the notes taken during the sessions of the disputation, 
prunes unimportant passages and unnecessary repetitions, cor- 


1Ibid., pp. 130 ff. and Appendix I, “ De l’étendue de la question disputée,” 
pp. 209-216. 
* Cited in A. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 134 ; cf, H.D. Saffrey, op. cit., p. 52. 
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rects his bachelor’s replies where required, verifies authorities and 
quotations. One may add the evidence of mistakes (corrected on the 
spot by the scribe) that seem to be auditory rather than visual in 
their origin—writing farano for pharaonis, for example. As well, 
there are some mistakes that may well have been Japsus linguae 
on the part of St. Thomas himself—hierarchiam ecclesiasticam in 
place of hierarchiam caelestem, for example. And the argument in 
favour of dictation may be clinched by comparing the work of the 
scribe A in the Parva naturalia of St. Albert the Great already 
referred to, and in the present text of the De veritate. The Parva 
naturalia has few corrections ; the De veritate is full of them. It is 
the difference between transcription and dictation.! 

In the course of his argument Pére Dondaine deals almost in- 
cidentally with one most important matter connected with the 
Quaestio disputata. The accepted view, since Mandonnet, had 
been that each article of the Quaestio disputata represented the 
burden of a day’s disputation and that the grouping of the articles 
into questions was a subsequent device. One sees the absurdities 
of this view when they are pointed out. In the first place, the De 
veritate counts two hundred and fifty-three articles. If each re- 
quired a day to itself then St. Thomas alone—and he was only one 
of a dozen masters-regent in theology between 1256 and 1259— 
would have disrupted the life of the University. Not more than a 
couple of days would have remained for the ordinary schools of the 
masters. On the other hand, many of the articles of the De veritate 
are modest in matter and in manner. A quarter of an hour’s dis- 
cussion could—and no doubt did—dispose of them. Are we to 
suppose that the normal activity of the University would be sus- 
pended for so little ? Comparison with the Quodlibeta suggests that 
the measure of a day’s discussion was the question, not the article, 
of the Quaestio disputata. Finally, it is remarable that when St. 
Thomas himself gives a cross-reference from one part of the Quaes- 
tio disputata to another he mentions the question, never the article.’ 
These arguments, when attention is drawn to them, are so compelling 
that one wonders how the other view survived as long as it did— 
and not alone survived but was made the basis of an elaborate 
chronology of the Quaestiones disputatae. 





1A. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 139 ; cf. H.D. Saffrey, op. cit., p. 68. 


2 A. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 131, note 25 ; Appendix I, pp. 209-216, 
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VI: THE OFFICIAL UNIVERSITY TEXT OF THE 
DE VERITATE 


One of the tasks of the forthcoming Leonine volume will be the 
full demonstration that the present text—in ms. Vat. lat. 781— 
of the De veritate is the archetype of the manuscript tradition. 
In his present book Pére Dondaine contents himself with some of 
the indications that this is so. He begins with a lucid exposition 
of the manner in which a stemma codicum is established.1_ The 
study of the variants involved reveals many features of the manu- 
script tradition that are explicable either as misreadings of A’s 
hand or as depending upon some local disposition of his text upon 
the manuscript. A contraction may be misinterpreted, for example 
or an omission found in all the manuscripts of the tradition may 
be found to correspond with exactly one line of the text as written 
by the scribe A. 

The latter suggests an interesting detail of the technique of 
medieval copying, the use of the cavilla. Even when copy and 
original were approximated as closely as possible? there was still, 
because of the density with which the scribes packed their valuable 
manuscript-space, considerable danger of inadvertent omissions. 
The cavilla was a sort of parchment stencil, with a “‘ window” 
a column in width and several lines in depth. It was moved over 
the text to guide the eye of the copyist, much as a typist nowdays 
will use a piece of blotting-paper to keep her place in a document 
she is copying. The cavilla was not, of course, foolproof. Indeed, 
it may have occasioned some omissions of a line or lines. 

Without going into the peculiarities of the manuscript tradition, 
it seems that several copies of the De veritate were made in St. 
Thomas’s own scriftorium during the actual composition of the work. 
As soon as part had been dictated and committed to parchment by 
A, it was copied by a second scribe and, perhaps, recopied by a third, 
and these copies served as originals for further copies. When one 
recalls that the entire operation was done in an atmosphere of haste— 
assuming that at Paris as at Padua a maximum of ten days was al- 
lowed for the delivery of a definitive text to the University under 
penalty of a fine—one can understand both the rapid proliferation 
of copies and the numerous corruptions of the primitive text. 

An extremely important conclusion emerges. It concerns the 


1Ibid., pp. 156 ff. 

2In his anxiety to do this the scribe did not hesitate to double his parchment 
back upon itself, first in one direction and then in the other. To this practice, and 
not to the scribes’ habit of pocketing their manuscripts, may be attributed ths 
characteristic longitudinal folds between the columns of medieval manuscripte. 
Cf. A. Dondaine, op. cit. p. 154, 
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value of the official University texts, the exemplaria licensed for 
reproduction by the stationarit. The reproduction was done, by 
artisan-copyists, on a piece-work basis and the piece or pecia in- 
dications have been found to be a very useful guide to the filiation 
of medieval University manuscripts... It was assumed that the 
text of the exemplar, recoverable by critical edition, was the best 
possible text of a given work. That assumption can no longer be made. 
The vast majority of the extant manuscripts of the De veritate are 
University texts, depending upon four types of exemplar (called, for 
convenience, a, B, y and 8).2- The exemplaria themselves depend upon 
a common source (called 9) which is a copy of the text of the De 
veritate contained in our ms. Vat. Jat. 781. The manuscripts of the 
University tradition combined—73 of them are known—cannot 
give any more accurate text than that contained in a copy of the 
original dictated by St. Thomas. This is bad enough, for it means 
that the University tradition is no closer to the authentic text than 
copies—of which, unfortunately, only fragments have come down to 
us—outside that tradition. But worse is to come; it is not too 
much to say that the case of the De veritate undermines the pri- 
vileged position accorded to exemplaria. Some two thirds of the 
manuscripts of the University tradition, depending upon an ex- 
emplar of type a, represent a shortened text of the De veritate 
that is difficult to account for. The shortening is not in the early 
part but almost entirely in qq. 10-18. It is effected mainly in the 
sed contra and in the replies to the objections, rarely in the corpus 
of the articles. Other economies are obtained by truncating the 
Scriptural quotations, reducing the conclusions to an Ergo etc. 
and so on. Possibly it was found that such judicious abbreviation 
could reduce the total length of the De veritate by an entire fecta 
and so bring down the cost. Certainly the location of the shortening 
where it might be expected to escape notice is a suspicious cir- 
cumstance.* The point, however, is that this impoverished text— 
being in possession of the original we can see the extent of the 
impoverishment—is found in a University exemplar. The conclusion 
is either that the very strict rules about the exactitude required 
in exemplaria are subsequent to the De veritate (and perhaps pro- 
voked by abuses such as this) or else we must take a much less flatter- 
ing view of the guarantee offered by those rules.¢ 


1 Cf. J. Destrez, La “‘ pecia’’ dans les manuscrits universitaives du XIIIe et du 
XIVe sitécles, Paris, 1935. 

2? Two of them, a and £, are Paris exemplaria ; § is English and y is doubtful. 
Cf. A. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 173. 

3Cf. J. J. de Santo-Tomas, op. cit., pp. 351-2; H. D. Saffrey, op. cit., p. 70 
calls the shortening ‘‘ un veritable sabotage du texte.” 

* Cf. A. Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 175-179 and Appendix II, ‘‘ Texte court et texte 
long du De veritate,”’ pp. 216-218. 
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7. NAMING ST. THOMAS’S SECRETARIES 


Before trying to put names upon St. Thomas’s secretaries a 
chronological problem of some importance must be faced. The 
argument that he had a corps of secretaries, it will be recalled, 
involves, or perhaps assumes, that the copy of St. Albert’s Parva 
naturalia is contemporary with the manuscript containing the De 
veritate ; the same scribes, A. B and D worked on these manuscripts. 
It is certain that St. Thomas had left Paris for Italy by the Summer 
of 1259; his departure may even have been the reason for the in- 
terruption of the dictation of the De veritate at q. 22, art. 11. He 
can hardly be supposed to have taken no less than three secretaries 
with him. It seems, then, that St. Albert’s Parva naturalia must have 
been copied for St. Thomas before 1259. But this work, according 
to the common view, was not written until the decade 1260-1270. 
Either the De veritate must be later than 1259 or the Parva naturalia 
of Albert must be earlier than 1260.1 Since the terminus ante 
quem of the De veritate is certain, Pére Dondaine argues for an 
earlier date of the Parva naturalia, even though this involves the 
whole Albertine chronology. The resulting discussion is a good 
example of the wide range of his book. 

A relative chronology of most of the Aristotelian commentaries 
of St. Albert the Great can be established on the basis of Albert’s 
own frequent cross-references. The difficulty is to find an outside 
point of reference that will make the chronology absolute. Now 
it is known that Albert’s De anima comes before his Parva naturalia. 
It is suggested that in his De anima Albert used two versions of 
Aristotle, the recensio vetus and the recensio nova. And, as the latter 
is the work of William of Moerbeke and is said to be not earlier than 
1261, there seems every reason for supposing that the Parva natur- 
alia comes later in the decade 1260-1270. However, the argument 
does not stand up to close scrutiny. The date 1261 is based on the 
assumption that William of Moerbeke began his series of trans- 
lations with the Commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias on the 
Meteors of Aristotle. This translation was completed anno Domini 
1260 in vigilia Marchi evangelistae.* But there is no reason to 


1 The hypothesis that the scribes, left behind at the convent of Saint-Jacques at 
Paris by St. Thomas in 1259, later—perhaps even a year or two later-—collaborated 
in the copying of Albert’s Parva naturalia seems excluded by Pére Dondaine only 
on general grounds. Cf. op. cit., p. 186: ‘‘ Ces interférences (of the scribes in mss. 
Vat. lat. 718, 9851 and 781) supportent difficilement des circonstances locales et 
temporelles séparables ; les trois manuscrits ont été confectionnés dans le méme 
lieu et vers le méme temps.” 

2A. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 196 and note 38. 
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suppose that William had not made at least partial translations and 
adaptations before then. In fact his translation of such a specialized 
work rather suggests preparatory studies. Pére Dondaine suggests 
that he may have so used an enforced leisure during a diplomatic 
mission connected with the negotiations for the release of William 
of Villehardouin, captured by the Emperor Micheal Paleologus at 
the Battle of Pelagonia in 1259.1 In any case it is not quite certain 
that Albert did use Moerbeke’s translation of the De anima. 
There is no serious reason, then, why Albert’s Parva naturalia 
should not be contemporary with, if not prior to, St. Thomas’s 
De veritate. 

The way should now be open to the identification of the sec- 
retaries of St. Thomas. But despite all that has come to light, the 
information on this matter remains meagre. The biographical 
sources mention four of St. Thomas’s assistants in particular— 
Evenus Garnit, mentioned by St. Thomas’s first biographer, William 
of Thocco; Reginald of Piperno, his lifelong friend and socius ; 
Peter of Andria, mentioned in the evidence of Bartholomew of 
Capua at the canonization-process ; and, finally, Jacobinus of 
Asti, who made a fair copy for the brethren of St. Thomas’s Com- 
mentary on Isaias in the littera inintelligibilis.2 Which of these was 
A, who wrote the De veritate at St. Thomas’s dictation ? 

Evenus is easily eliminated ; for the calligraphy of A, is Italian, 
whereas Evenus was a Breton of the diocese of Tréguier—guidam 
Brito, Evenus Garnit, Trecorensis diocesis. (Priimmer, in his Fontes 
vitae read Crocarensis, with the suggestion that Evenus was an Irish 
cleric of the diocese of Cork. Peter of Andria may be eliminated 
on chronological grounds, for he cannot have been more than a 
student in 1256-9 when the De veritate was being written. That leaves 
Reginald and Jacobinus. Reginald, who was in close touch with 

1 The supposed leisure can be slightly extended if the Battle of Pelagonia was 
fought at the beginning of July, not the end of September, 1259. Cf. D. M. Nicol, 
“The Date of the Battle of Pelagonia,’’ in Byzantinische Zeitschrift,XLIX (1956). 
pp. 68-71. Sir Steven Runciman, The Sicilian Vespers, p. 47, note 1, p. 299, accepts 
Dr. Nicol’s chronology. 

2H.D. Saffrey, ‘‘ Une brillante conjecture de s. Albert et la recensio nova du 
De anima,’’ Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques,XL (1956), pp. 255-263, 
argues that the De anima of St. Albert is not later than 1557. This view, he now 
says, has been confirmed from ms. evidence by Professor J. Koch of Cologne. Cf. 
H.D. Saffrey, ‘‘ Saint Thomas et ses secrétaires,”’ cit. supra, p. 73. A. Mansion, op. 
cit., p. 230, says that the date 1260 for the nova translatio of William of Moerbeke 
“n’est appuyée sur aucune donnée précise.”’ 

3 References in A. Dondaine, op. cit., pp. 16-19, 198-203. The Commentary on 
Isaias presents a difficulty. Reginald recounts how St. Thomas once wakened him 
during the night to take dictation of a passage that had proved intractable during the 
previous session. On the other hand Jacobinus of Asti transcribed St. Thomas’s 
littera inintelligibilis of this Commentary. 


*D. Primmer, Fontes vitae s. Thomae Aquinatis, p. 89, cited by A. Dondaine, 
op. cit., p. 202, note 55. 
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St. Thomas during his whole career—‘ frater Raynaldus de Piperno, 
qui totius eius vitae meruit esse testis et socius ’—must seem the 
more likely.1. On the other hand, Jacobinus cannot be excluded. 
The scribe A, in his transcription of the Parva naturalia of St. Albert 
the Great, four times includes St. Mary Magdalen in the doxologies 
which he inserts: ‘‘ Explicit Deo gratias et beate Marie virgini 
et beate Marie Magdalene. Amen.” This was the scribe’s special 
devotion. One is tempted to link him with Asti, where there was 
a well-known shrine of the Maddalena, and where one of the only 
two Dominican convents dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen in the 
13th century was situated. 

Further than expressing a slight preference for Jacobinus of 
Asti, Pére Dondaine does not go. We can only hope that the discovery 
of other manuscripts, now that the hands of St. Thomas’s principal 
secretaries are known, will help to identify those humble helpers 
of his. The other hands that play a minor part—a couple of lines or 
half a column here and there—may be reasonably assumed to be 
those of colleagues pressed into service temporarily by St. Thomas 
when his habitual assistants were tired or impeded. In this connec- 
tion Pére Dondaine mentions the names of Raymond Severi, Nicholas 
of Marsillac and Peter of Andria.2, But we must beware of assum'ng 
that all the assistants were Dominicans ; the well-attested presence 
of the secular Evenus Garnit shows that St. Thomas’s choice was 
not confined to his colleagues in the Order. 


8. CONCLUSION 


It must be clear that Pére Dondaine’s book is an exceptionally 
important one. Its effect upon Thomistic studies, in particular, 
is likely to be profound. The first result, of course, will be the Leo- 
nine critical edition of the De veritate. The chance of discovering 
other originals like ms. Vat. lat. 781 may be slight. There is, however, 
a Naples manuscript (Bibl. Naz. VIII F 16) with a text of the 
Commentary on the Metaphysics, II-III and V-VII, that seems to 
have been partly dictated by St. Thomas. That it is not in the 
hands of his known secretaries need not be surprising, for this work 

1On the office of ‘‘ socius’’ in the Dominican Order cf. H.D. Saffrey, op. cit., 
pp. 54-56 (especially p. 54, note 15). 

*A. Dondaine, op. cit., p. 203. 

3 Cf. J.J. Duin, ‘‘ Nouvelles précisions sur la chronologie du Commentum in 


Metaphysicam de S. Thomas,” Revue philosophique de Louvain, LIII (1955), pp. 
511-524. 
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comes long after the first Paris sojourn that saw the De veritate. 
Even if other original dictated texts are not forthcoming, the fact 
that St. Thomas dictated most of his works cannot now fail to be 
taken into account. Scholars can even re-read profitably the Leonine 
apparatus criticus of the Summa with it in mind.* 

A final word must be said of the presentation of Pére Dondaine’s 
book. Throughout a very closely-reasoned case is presented with 
great clarity in the text ; type-setting is used ingeniously to re- 
produce the erasures and corrections of the manuscript of the 
De veritate ; the diagrams are admirable as are the Plates (due to 
Pére Guyot)—all of which puts the reader, as far as possible, in 
the position of the scholar with the actual manuscript on his desk.’ 


M. B. Crowe 


1H.D. Saffrey, op. cit., p. 72. 

2 Besides those of A. Mansion, H. D. Saffrey and J.J. de Santo Tomas already 
cited, the following reviews and articles may be consulted 4 propos of Pére Dond- 
aine’s book; St. Axters, Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, XIX (1957), pp. 101-110; 
J.N. Garvin, The New Scholasticism XXXII (1958), pp. 267-269; J. P. Muller, 
Angelicum XXXIV (1957), pp. 67-76; A. Pelzer, Revue d'histoire ecclesiastique, 
LILI, (1958), pp. 114-115 ; S. Ramirez, Ciencia tomista, LXXXIV, (1957): pp. 262- 
203 ; G.F. Rossi, Divus Thomas, LX (1957), pp. 194-217. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
An Anglican View of the Primacy 


Dr. E. L. Mascall’s latest book! is an interesting and worthwhile con- 
tribution to the debate on Christian unity. He wrote it, he tells us, with 
three convictions firmly fixed in his mind : 

1. The problem of Christian unity is basically a theological problem, 
and cannot therefore be solved merely by goodwill, co-operation and more 
or less makeshift adjustments in Church organization and practice be- 
tween different Christian groups. There is nothing to be gained from pre- 
tending that fundamental theological differences are of little importance, 
and need not constitute an insuperable obstacle to the fusion of different 
Christian traditions. 

2. Theological conversations between representatives of Christian 
communions are carried on, for the most part, at too superficial a level. 
Very often progress can be made only by going deeper than the opposing 
views of the parties conferring, and thus bringing to light, examining and 
ruthlessly criticizing an underlying false assumption made by them in 
common. 

3. Theological discussion is valuable apart altogether from the pro- 
blem of re-union. It helps to enrich Christain life and thought in the various 
churches, even though they remain separate. 

These three points will certainly meet with the approval of Catholics. 
The first point cannot be too often insisted on. Loyalty to a sincerely- 
held theological position is frequently criticized by re-union enthusiasts as 
a doctrinaire and unco-operative attitude, which stands in the way of pro- 
mising re-union programmes. The Catholic Church in particular is much 
abused on these grounds,as indeed are men of Dr.Mascall’s own views with- 
in the Anglican Communion. The second point is also valuable, and Dr. 
Mascall’s book goes to show how such an approach should help to overcome 
long-standing deadlock in some disputed matters. His book also illustrates 
the truth contained in his third contention, namely, that theological 
discussion, inasmuch as it involves continual recourse to the founts of 
revealed truth, opens the way to a richer appreciation of the faith in the 
various Christian communions. 

What should always be borne in mind, however, in regard to theological 
discussion of re-union problems is that pride of place must be given to 
the all-important problem of the nature of the Church. If agreement could 
be reached on this point and, in particular, if the true réle of authority 
in the Church of Christ could be clearly seen, many other problems would 
disappear overnight or, at least, come within measurable distance of 
solution. In any case, only in this way can real progress towards re- 
union be made. 


1The Recovery of Unity: A Theological Approach, Longmans, London, 1958. 
Pp. xiii and 242, price 25s 
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It is precisely this question of the nature of the Church that is directly 
at stake in the last two chapters of Dr. Mascall’s book, which are devoted 
to an examination of the Papacy. In addressing himself to this topic 
Dr. Mascall has in mind not merely the fact that any discussion on re- 
union must, if it is to be realistic, include “‘ some reference to the exist- 
ence and the position of a communion which includes in its membership 
more than half the total number of Christians in the world’! ; he also 
believes that the usual approach to the “ papal controversy ”’ provides an 
instance of that failure to go deep enough which predestines so many 
ecumenical conversations to failure. In this case the underlying false 
postulate, unquestioned alike by defenders of the Papacy and its ad- 
versaries, but sorely in need of being corrected, is that “ the Papacy 
is to be discussed simply as an administrative and govermental office,” 
without reference to “ its true nature in relation to the sacramental and 
super-terrestrial Body of Christ.” This method is applied by the author 
in earlier chapters to such questions as the influence of Nominalism on 
both the initiators of the Reformation and the Catholic theologians who 
opposed them ; the “ dominance of clericalism,” with its relegation of the 
laity to a purely passive réle, not merely in the Catholic but also in the 
Protestant tradition; the impasse occasioned in Catholic-Protestant 
controversies about the sacrificial character of the Mass by the acceptance 
on both sides of the idea that sacrifice consists exclusively in the death 
of the victim ; the inheritance by divided Christendom of the medieval 
heritage of “ pietism,” that is “‘ an attitude to Christianity, and a way 
of practising it, which in contrast to the corporate, objective, liturgical 
and theocentric religion of the primitive Church, is individualistic, 
subjective, pietistic and Christocentric.”’* 

There is much in all this and in many other topics treated in the book 
that merits the attention, and will occasionally provoke the disagreement 
of Catholic theologians ; and if the following comments are confined to 
the question of the Papacy, this is not because the author’s treatment of 
this topic is considered the most interesting or valuable part of his book. 
Nor is it due simply to a desire to ‘‘ pursue the papal controversary,” 
though certain false ideas cannot, naturally, be allowed to go uncorrected. 
It is simply that, as stated above, the crucial question in all ecumenical 
discussions is the nature and organization of the Church founded by 
Christ, and this question cannot be satisfactorily answered without an 
understanding of the origin, meaning and purpose of the Roman Primacy. 

The Primacy as defined by the Vatican Council and explained by 
Catholic theologians is, Dr. Mascall believes, an instance of false de- 
velopment of doctrine. It is not merely that the implications of the Gospel 
Primacy have been drawn out and clearly displayed with the passage 
of time. Something essentially new has been added to the Primacy 
conferred by Our Lord on Peter and exercised by the bishops of Rome 
in the early centuries ; or, rather, that Primacy has disappeared and a 
new reality has replaced it. Quoting the Archbishop of York, Dr. Ramsey, 


1P. 94. 
*P. 232. 
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Dr. Mascall agrees that ‘‘ a Papacy which expresses the general mind of 
the Church in doctrine, and which focuses the organic unity of all the 
bishops and of the whole Church, might well claim to be a legitimate 
development in and through the Gospel.” He cannot, however, accept 
as a legitimate development the doctrine of the Primacy which accords 
to the Pope immediate and episcopal jurisdiction over the faithful and 


pastors of the entire Church, to be exercised independently of any 
human authority. 


The crucial point, however, (he writes) is the assertion that the Pope’s 
universal jurisdiction is episcopal and immediate. For this means that the 
Pope is in fact bishop of every diocese, and, although the local bishop has 
jurisdiction which is cognate in so far as it too is immediate, he is totally 
dependent for its exercise on the Pope, who can limit or withdraw it at will. 
In fact the relation of the bishop to the Pope is almost exactly that of a 
suffragan bishop to his diocesan in the Church of England ; it is the Pope and 
the Pope alone who exercises in his own right pastoral oversight over every 
diocese and every individual Christian. And this claim is surely different in 
kind and not merely in degree from any claim which was conceded by the 
early Church. It makes Peter in effect not merely the Prince of the Apostles, 
but the only Apostle ; or at least the source of the Apostolate.” 


This doctrine of the Papacy, Dr. Mascall goes on : 


divides the members of the Church into two entirely distinct classes: one 
which is continually bound up by a duty of unquestioning obedience, and one 
which is subject to no earthly control. The fact that the latter consists of only 
one member does not alter the fact of this dichotomy ; it makes the Pope’s 
membership of the Church different in kind from that of every other member. 
It makes him alone among Christians incapable of the supreme act of 
ecclesiastical loyalty, namely of willing submission to the Roman Pontiff, for 
no man can make an act of submission to himself.% 


The greatest objection to the Catholic doctrine of the Papacy, however, 
is that it submerges the sacramental aspect of the Church beneath the 
administrative and juridical, and thus distorts the true nature of the 
Church as the “ sacramentally constituted’”’ Body of Christ. The 
Papacy is an administrative and juridical function, to which a man 
proceeds by way of election; the episcopate on the other hand is a 
sacramental reality, conferred by sacramental consecration, and should 
not therefore be dominated by the Papacy. The existence of this do- 
mination in the Catholic Church hinders the proper working of the 
episcopate. Moreover, the great emphasis placed on the exalted position 
of the Pope tends to fix attention to an excessive degree on the Church 
Militant, which is, after all, but the lower fringe of ‘“‘the great and growing 
Body of Christ transcending space and time and consisting for the most 


‘Dr. Ramsey, The Gospel and the Catholic Church, Longmans, London, 1956, 
(2nd edition), p. 64; The Recovery of Unity, p. 196. 
*P. 207. 3 P. 209. # P. 232. 
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part of those who are now beyond the grave ”’;! of a Church “ rooted in 
the eternal realm and embracing in one great unity the Church triumph- 
ant, expectant and militant.’ 

Despite all this, Dr. Mascall, in agreement with the Archbishop of York, 
holds that in the Church of Christ the Papacy “ has a legitimate place and 
will find this in the reunited Church of the future.”* He does not re 
gard the Papacy as essential to the Church, however ; in fact he ex- 
cludes this idea as impossible. The Catholic doctrine of the Primacy 
is subject to criticism from this point of view also. It presents the Pope 
as of the esse of the Church, not merely the bene esse, as an indispensable, 
not merely a useful organ. But this leads inevitably to the absurd con- 
clusion that during a papal vacancy (which on one occasion lasted two 
years, nine months and two days) the Church simply ceases to exist.‘ 
Asimilar problem arises when,as has occasionally happened in the Church’s 
history, there are rival claimants to the Papacy. If communion with the 
Pope is essential for visible membership of the Church, the adherents 
of a claimant whose title is not in fact the valid one lose Church member- 
ship. If this be true, during the Great Western Schism a very large part 
of Western Christendom was outside the Church.® 

As will be clear from the preceding summary of Dr. Mascall’s views— 
and it does not make mention of all his criticisms—he has grave fault 
to find with the Catholic notion of the Primacy. And, quite frankly, if 
the Papacy were the kind of absolute and despotic monarchy Dr. Mascall 
clearly thinks it is, it would be impossible to reconcile it with the exercise 
of a truly pastoral réle by the bishops of the universal Church. Such a 
Papacy could, moreover, with difficulty be harmonized with the free. 
untrammelled action of the Spirit of God in the hearts of the individual 
members of the Mystical Body. It would also present genuine difficulties 
against authentic membership of, and hence dependence on the Church 
on the part of the Roman Pontiff himself. 

Dr. Mascall, it is true, faithfully reproduces the teaching of the Vatican 
Council and of the Code of Canon Law concerning the juridical position 
of the Papacy. Nevertheless, he fails to understand the manner in which 
the papal power is and must be exercised, and the response which it 
demands, and actually calls forth from within the hearts of the faithful, 
not excluding the bishops. In addition, Dr. Mascall takes no account of 
the delicately-balanced relationship by which the Pope, while teaching 
and ruling the entire Church, is himself subject to the Church’s faith 
and is by no means independent of her discipline. Moreover, he does 
not sufficiently attend to the distinction between the person of the Pope 
and the institution of the Primacy. The fact that these misunder- 
standings persist in a man of such sincere and honest beliefs as Dr. Mas- 
call, whose courageous defence of many basic Catholic positions within 
the Church of England is well-known and much admired, is in some 
measure a reflection on the way the doctrine of the Primacy has been 


1P. 210. 
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generally presented by Catholics ; it also provides yet a further illustra- 
tion of the grave difficulties facing every Christian who sincerely tries 
to understand the true doctrinal position of Christian bodies other than 
his own. 

The greatest obstacle in Dr. Mascall’s way in his attempt to understand 
the place of the Papacy in the Church of Christ is, I believe, an inadequate 
appreciation of the Church as a visible society, in and through which the 
invisible riches of the Redemption are communicated to men’s souls. 
It may be a useful approach here to recall that the Church is, in a mystical 
but real sense, an extension of the sacred humanity of Christ. As such, 
not only does it prolong and continue the instrumental mediation by 
which Christ’s human nature dispenses divine realities to men ; in addition 
it manifests in its own life the lineaments of the redemptive Incarnation, 
of the Word of God who has united to Himself a human nature, in and 
through which He has come to work our Redemption. Dr Mascall’s 
concept of the Church does not give its proper place to this idea. In 
considering, for example, the réle of the faithful vis-a-vis the supreme ruler 
in the Church, he does not, it seems to me, do justice to that element 
in the Church which corresponds to the words of the Epistle to the 
Philippians: ‘‘ He humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death,’’! 
or to that even more remarkable statement in St. Luke’s Gospel: “‘ He 
went down with them, and came to Nazareth and was subject to them.’” 
Nor, in examining the inverse and complementary relationship of Pope 
to subjects does he take account of the implications, for those who wield 
authority in the Church of Christ, of the unforgettable words of the 
Saviour, who was Himself High-Priest and King, spoken immediately 
before the commission to Peter to confirm his brethren in the faith : 
“ The kings of the gentiles lord it over them. . . but I am in the midst of 
you as he that serveth.’* Moreover, the visible, indivisible unity of 
the Incarnate Christ is not paralleled in Dr. Mascall’s picture of the 
Church, high-lighting as he does the celestial aspect of the Corpus 
Mysticum, to the point of obscuring the special character of the Ecclesia 
Militans as the visible society here on earth, instituted by Christ for the 
task of preparing successive generations of men for union with Him in 
the beatific vision. 

In the contest of these ideas one can better understand the relation- 
ship Christ intended should exist between the administrative and sacra- 
mental aspects of the Church. The power of jurisdiction, given for ruling 
and teaching the faithful, is not to be thought of as a harsh, totally ex- 
ternal and repressive force, thwarting and constricting that other power 
which is the very source of life in the Mystical Body, viz. the power of 
order ; it is, on the contrary, especially as found in its fulness in the sup- 
reme Vicar of Christ on earth, a most precious gift of Christ to His Church, 
designed for the very purpose of enabling the sacramental graces con- 
ferred through the power of order to thrive and develop, despite the 
innumerable dangers that perpetually menace faith and charity in the 
hearts of the faithful. 


1 Philip. 2:8. 
*Lk. 3: ! 
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This problem of the relation between the powers of order and jurisdic- 
tion or, as Dr. Mascall puts it, between the sacramental and administrative 
aspects of the Church, is a large and fundamental one. I hope to return 
to it in a subsequent contribution, and also to the other basic problem 
at issue in Dr. Mascall’s discussion of the Papacy, viz. the development 
of the doctrine and institution of the Primacy of Peter. In what follows 
I shall touch briefly on a few of the secondary,though nonetheless im- 
portant questions raised by him. A discussion of them should help to 
remove certain misunderstandings and thus prepare the way for an 
examination of the question of the legitimacy of the development of 
Catholic doctrine on the Papacy. 


The Problem of the Vacant Primacy 

Dr. Mascall argues that the fact that the Primacy recurringly falls 
vacant at the death of the Pope makes it impossible that it should be, by 
the will of Christ, an essential, indispensable part of the Church’s 
constitution. Otherwise, when the Pope died, the Church would cease to 
exist. 

It is interesting to note that this argument, if it could be sustained, 
would establish not only that Christ did not decree that Peter and his 
successors in turn should be the indispensable Rock from which the 
Church would derive its stability and unity, but that He could not 
have made such an arrangement even had He so desired ; He was barred 
from doing so by the fact of human mortality. This would be a most 
surprising limitation of His power, for it would mean that He simply 
could not establish a Church constructed, as to its human and visible 
aspect, on the monarchical principle: His Church could not truly take 
the form of a visible Kingdom. 

The objection, however, is based on a misunderstanding. What 
is essential to the Church, and can never for a moment disappear from 
it, is the institution of the Papacy, not the person of the Pope. There is 
room here for a distinction between the Apostolic See and the individual 
persons successively occupying it. This distinction between sedes and 
sedentes fell on evil days when it was used by the Gallicans in an 
attempt to minimize the teaching authority of the Pope. Infallibility, 
they contended, attached not to the person of the Roman Pontiff, but 
to the See he occupied; the Pope might err in defining doctrine, but 
error could never take firm root in the Roman See. The distinction has, 
nevertheless, a legitimate application : we can, indeed we must say that 
while individual Popes die and pass away, the Apostolic See, in the sense 
of a divine law vesting supreme power in the successors of St. Peter, endures 
for ever. When the Pope dies, this supreme authority to teach and rule 
no longer exists im actu in the Church ; it does not, for example, become 
vested in the Roman clergy or the College of Cardinals; nor does it 
continue to exist in a diffused state throughtout the universal Church. 
Dr. Mascall rightly notes that this is the teaching of Catholic theologians, 
but his conclusion that the Church therefore loses an_ essential 
element (according to the Catholic theory) is unwarranted. There 
remains during the papal vacancy the unchangeable will of Christ that 
the primacy devolve upon a new successor to Peter, and the consequent 
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obligation on the Church to proceed to the legitimate form of election. 
The Church is then in a state of expectancy, its allegiance pledged in 
advance to the new Pope who will certainly come. The Church is tied 
by its divinely given constitution. Essentially it is a society in which 
supreme power belongs to a single ruler, so that even when the Pope is 
dead it is orientated towards a central supreme authority. This authority 
exists during the period of the vacancy only in potency, but a potency 
tending towards certain and (despite the occasional delay) prompt 
realization. Moreover (in the present organization of the Church) a 
participation in the papal power persists virtually in the Roman Con- 
gregations, whose authority does not lapse with the death of the Pope. 
Thus the function of the Rock which endures and gives unity and strength 
to the building continues to be operative even during a papal vacancy, 
something that is, moreover, indicated by the continued smooth function- 
ing of Church government centred on the Holy See at such a period.! 


Riva! Claimants to the Papacy 
This problem, as exemplified in the Great Western Schism, is put 
bv Dr. Mascall in the following form : 


It has never been authoritatively decided which line embodied the authentic 
papacy, though opinion has strongly leaned to the Urbanist side. In either 
case the fact remains that, if communion with the Pope is the test of visible 
membership of the Church of God, half of Europe throughout this period did 
not enjoy it. It is irrelevant to point to the fact that most of the members of 
the schismatic body—whichever it was—-were in good faith and so were 
blameless ; that if they had known which was the true Church they would 
have adhered to it, and that their schism was not formal but purely material. 
This would only impart to them that invisible membership of the visible 
Church which modern Roman Catholic theologians are ready to extend to 
sincere members of the eastern Orthodox obedience and even to Anglicans 
and Protestants. The alternatives are plain. It must either be held that 
during the Great Schism half of Western Christendom was deprived of visible 
membership of the Catholic Church or else it must be admitted that visible 
membership of the Church does not depend on visible communion with the 
Pope.” 


The answer to the problem set forth here is to be found in an examinat- 
ion of the terms “ material ’’ and “‘ formal ”’ as applied to schism. When 
Catholic theologians say that those Christians who in good faith re- 
fuse allegiance to the Papacy are not formal but only material schismatics, 
they mean that their schism is not formally sinful: such Christians do 
not commit the subjective sin of schism. Objectively, their schism is 
complete, fully realized ; the element of guilt alone is absent. When 
it is pointed out, however, that those who adhere to a claimant to the 
Papacy, mistakenly believing him to be the true Pope, do not lose visible 
membership of the Church, since their schism is material only, something 


1 Cf. Franzelin, Theses de Ecclesia Christi, Rome, 1887, Thesis XIII, pp. 226-30. 
rr. SU. 
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entirely different is intended. The point here is that the ‘‘schism”’ of such 
Christians is essentially incomplete : it lacks the formal element which 
perfects schism, and short of which the idea of schism is not realized, 
This formal element is refusal to be subject to the Roman Pontiff qua talis. 
Thus Murray: “Si aliquis legem aut praeceptum particulare Pontificis 
violet, non ideo schismaticus est. Ita enim agere potest non ex mente 
rebelli contra auctoritatem Pontificts.’"! At the time of the Great Western 
Schism the rival parties in the Church were at one in their will to be 
subject to the Roman Pontiff, though some or—on the hypothesis (which 
cannot be excluded) that none of the rival claimants was true Pope— 
all were mistaken as to the Pontiff’s identity. In this essential matter of 
acceptance of papal authority, they differed from the “ schismatic in 
good faith’ and, unlike him, retained visible membership of the Church, 
Quite simply, they were not in schism at all ; strange as it may seem, 
the Great Western ‘“‘ Schism ’”’ was not a schism in the technical sense, 
but merely a division. 


“ Petrus contra Mundum” 

Another point made by Dr. Mascall against the Papacy arises from his 
contention that “‘ the Pope’s membership of the Church is different in 
kind from that of any other member,” involving this consequence in 
particular that ‘‘ there is one sin of which he is ipso facto incapable, 
namely the sin of schism.” Dr. Mascall goes on : 


John Henry Newman recorded that the ringing in his mind of the Augus- 
tinian words Securus judicat orbis terrarum was decisive in his conversion to 
Roman Catholicism, but it has been pointed out that those words, so far 
from expressing the Roman position, are in fact inconsistent with it. For it 
is of the essence of this position that it is the judgement of the Roman Pontiff 
and not the consent of the Church that is definitive in matters of faith and 
morals : in a case of Petrus contra mundum, Peter would be right and the world 
would be wrong.® 


The hypothesis, however, cannot be verified and therefore creates no 
problem. One of the abiding and essential properties of the Church is 
universality or catholicity; the Church will always be a “‘world Church.” 
It is also an essential mark of the Church that it preserve unity and 
stability on the basis of the unshakable Rock which is Peter. What 
follows from this is #bi Petrus, ibi catholica, i.e. ibi mundus, in the sense of 
a Church enjoying ‘“ morally universal’’ diffusion thoughout the world. 
Great numbers may separate—as a matter of historical fact unfortunately 
have separated—themselves from allegiance to Peter; it is even con- 
ceivable that, numerically, only a minority should remain loyal to his 
allegiance. Nevertheless, the Church, under Peter, will always remain 
the catholica, numbering among its members vast numbers in every 
region of the earth. Newman was not mistaken in the importance he 
attached to the principle : securus judicat orbis terrarum. 


1P. Murray, De Ecclesia Christi, vol. I, Dublin, 1860, disp. VI, sect. 1, n. 22, 
378. (italics not in original). Cf. E. Maguire, Is Schism Lawful, Dublin, 1915, pp. 
27 5ff. 

*P. 209. 
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What a light (he wrote in his Apologia) was hereby thrown on every 
controversy in the Church! Not that, for the moment, the multitude may 
not falter in their judgement—not that, in the Arian hurricane, Sees more 
than can be numbered did not bend before its fury, and fall off from St. 


Athanasius—not that the crowd of Oriental Bishops did not need to be 
sustained during the contest by the voice and the eye of St. Leo; but that 
the deliberate judgement, in which the whole Church at length rests and 
acquiesces, is an infallible prescription and a final sentence against such 


portions of it as protest and secede. 


I quote the passage for a specific purpose. It illustrates at once the 
application and the limits of St. Augustine’s words as a standard by which 
the true Church may be recognized. The Arian controversy is most 
instructive in this respect. When the storm had passed, it gradually 
became clear enough which of the contending sides represented the judge- 
ment of the orbis terrarum ; Arianism was seen to recede and the Church 
that stood oposed to it unmistakably presented the dimensions of the 
catholica. Newman, in the days when the Papacy presented to him an 
aspect scarcely more attractive than that which it presents today to 
Dr. Mascall, could judge that the orbis terrarum had decided against 
Arianism, or Monophysitism, and the judgment brought him appreciably 
nearer the Catholic Church. It need not always happen so, however. 
The seceding party may be, and remain, so large and so widely distributed 
throughout the earth that, even in the light of subsequent history, 
it may not be at all easy to say, on the basis of numbers and extent alone, 
where the orbis terrarum lies. In the confusion of the actual struggle 
this would be still more difficult and perplexing, as the Christians of the 
fourth centrury did in fact experience. In such circumstances, the principle 
of St. Augustine is an inadequate guide ; or, rather, its deeper meaning 
must be unfolded. It can be stated thus: whi Petrus, 1bi catholica. 
When doubt arises as to where the judgment of the orbis terrarum or 
ecclesia catholica lies in a public dispute concerning the Christian 
faith, the decisive test is nowhere to be found if not in the voice of Peter. 
Christ, in giving this authoritative voice to His Church, intended, among 
other things, to provide for precisely such a moment of crisis as this.? 


KEVIN MCNAMARA 


1 Apologia pro Vita Sua, Catholic Book Club edition, London, 1946, p. 78. 
* For the connection between catholicity and ‘‘ Romanitas,” cf. C. Journet, The 
Church of the Word Incarnate (E. Tr.), vol. I, London, 1955, pp. 534-5. 
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La Messe. By C. Journet. Désclee de Brouwer, 1957. Pp. 376. 


The subject-matter of this latest work of Fr. Journet is wider than the 
title suggests : it is a study which covers not merely the theology of the 
Mass but that of transubstantiation and of the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
as well. In addition it provides a short but informative history of the 
liturgy of the Mass. The most notable section of the book, however, 
is that in which the author deals with the difficult problem of the essence 
of the sacrifice of the Mass and its relation with the sacrifice of the Cross, 
It is well-known that on this point there has been and still is considerable 
diversity of opinion among Catholic theologians, and should the reader 
wish to preface his study of Fr. Journet’s solution of the problem with a 
general survey of the theories which have hitherto been advanced, he 
will find them, neatly tabulated in an appendix to the present work. 
Five main theories are there classified and evaluated, viz. those of Bellar- 
mine, Suarez, Billot, De la Taille and Vonier. In the body of the work 
it is Vonier’s theory, but in an emended form, which is defended by Fr. 
Journet. This theory is sometimes called the ‘‘ mystery-theory ”’ of the 
Mass and it has been propounded, in one form or another, by such writers 
as Casel, Lepicier, Masure and G. Rohner. The gist of this theory is that 
the sacrificial immolation of Christ on Calvary is really present in the Mass 
and that the Mass, consequently, is numerically the same sacrifice as that 
of the Cross. 

Fr. Journet argues that this explanation of the theology of the Mass is 
implicit in the teaching of St. Thomas and that it finds some support too 
in the writings of Bossuet, Cajetan and Melchior Cano. His own con- 
tribution to the mystery-theory hinges principally on his elaboration of 
the notion of “‘ presence.’’ This notion, he argues, is analogical. One 
can distinguish the presence that is proper to persons or things from that 
which is proper to actions or events, that is, one can distinguish between 
substantial and operative or virtual presence. He concludes that the 
mystery of the Mass consists in this, that the words of consecration realize 
both the substantial presence of the glorified Christ of heaven and the 
virtual presence of His sacrificial act of Calvary. As it is the one Christ 
who is present both in heaven and on the altar so is it the one act of Christ 
which is present on Calvary and in the Mass. Thus it is the presence 
of Christ’s sacrificial act which is multiplied in the Mass, not the act 
itself. 

Fr. Journet’s treatment of the question of the essence of the Mass 
consititutes the most original part of his work. But apart from that there 
are few aspects of the entire doctrine of the Eucharist which he has 
omitted to treat and in many instances he has something new to say 
which one will not find in the ordinary manuals. A feature of the book 
is the number of quotations, sometimes lengthy, which are taken from 
writers such ss Bossuet, Leibnitz, Pascal, Maritain and Claudel. 


J. J. MoGREEvy 
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’ 
Les FoncTions EccLESIALEs AUX DEUX PREMIERS SIECLES. Jean Colson. 
Desclée de Brouwer, Paris, 1956. Pp. 374. 

This book supplants, rather than supplements, the author’s earlier 
work L’Eglise dans les Communautés primitives. The terminus ad quem 
of the author’s researches is pushed back from the time of St. Ignatius 
of Antioch to the close of the second century, as described in the Traditio 
Apostolica of St. Hippolytus. In addition, the scope of the enquiry is ex- 
tended to take in the entire series of primitive ecclesiastical functions, 
from the apostolate, exercised by the personal representatives of Christ, 
to the réle of the layman who, as a constituent member of the hiera- 
teuma or priestly community which is the Church, has his own specific 
contribution to make to Christian life and worship. Extensive use is 
also now made by the author of the findings of such scholars as Dix, 
Cullmann, Leuba, Michiels and Spicq, and the recently discovered Dead 
Sea Scrolls are drawn upon in an attempt to shed light on the influence of 
contemporary Jewish institutions on the organization of the colleges of 
presbyters set up by the apostles. 

The crucial problem in all this field is the development of the mon- 
archical episcopate, and much ink has been spilt in discussing it. The 
author adopts the theory originally put forward by the late Dom 
Gregory Dix in his brilliant essay, ‘“‘ The Ministry in the early Church, 
c. A.D. 90-410,”’ published in the Anglican symposium The Apostolic 
Ministry (London, 1946). According to Dix, the episcopate, in the form 
in which it exists today, arose from the fusion of two orginally separate 
functions, that of ‘‘ Successor of the Apostles,’’ represented in the New 
Testament by men like Titus and Timothy, and the office of chief presbyter 
or president, which had gradually made its appearance within the col- 
leges of presbyters set up from the beginning by the apostles in each 
town. The Successor of the Apostles was charged with the establishment 
of new Christian communities and the setting-up within them of pres- 
byteral colleges. His mission was an itinerant one, though he naturally 
tended to establish a kind of headquarters in the chief city of his area. 
From this centre he excerised a function of supervision over his entire 
“diocese ’’; at the same time, as the chief ecclesiastical personage in 
the central city, he filled therein, in fact if not always in name, the réle 
of head of the local presbyteral college. Thus the two offices were united 
in the person of the Successor of the Apostles. Later, the process of fusion 
was carried further by a development from below upwards: in certain 
towns the president, or efiskofos—a name which gradually came to be 
reserved to him to the exclusion of the other presbyters—was elevated 
to the rank of Successor of the Apostles, presumably to meet special 
local needs. This latter development was orginally confined to Palestine, 
Syria and Asia Minor, but under the threat of Gnosticism later became 
universal, affecting even the Pauline churches in which for a long period 
the office of president had been unknown. By the latter half of the second 
century the monarchical episcopate, as we know it today, was every- 
where in existence. 

The contribution of Colson’s book to this particular problem—the 
principal, though not the only one discussed in it—lies chiefly in a more 
detailed presentation of the evidence of the New Testament and other 
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ancient documents in support of Dix’s theory. On one point, however, 
where Dix is quite clear, Colson appears to waver. Attention has already 
been called to this defect in his work (cf. review by F. A. Sullivan, a. 
in Gregorianum, 1957, 3, pp., 564-6). The point concerns the power of the 
monepiskopos or local president to ordain. Dix denies him this power 
and in fact regards its exercise by a particular monepiskopos as decisive 
proof that he has been raised to the status of Successor of the Apostles. 
Colson, on the other hand, while nowhere expressing disagreement with 
Dix on this matter, interprets in a contrary sense some statements in 
the Traditio Apostolica of St. Hippolytus. In this document he finds 
support for the view that from the beginning the colleges of presbyters, 
originally as acephalous bodies and later under the presidency of the 
monepiskopos, possessed the power to ordain, to co-opt and install new 
members of their college (pp. 307 f., 338). 

One is at a loss how to reconcile this theory with the author’s view of the 
status of the episkopoi portrayed in the letters of St. Ignatus. He contends 
(pp. 239 f.) that these, with a few important exceptions, did not enjoy the 
fullness of apostolic powers, a position he bases on St. Ignatius’s failure 
to include ordination among the functions excerised by them. But, 
according to the author’s interpretation of the Traditio Apostolica, they 
must have possessed the power to ordain, at least when acting in con- 
junction with the other members of the college. 

This ambiguity, not to say contradiction, mars what is otherwise a 
valuable exposition of the evidence of the early ecclesiastical writings 
concerning Church functions, and one that throws interesting and oc- 
casionally fresh light on several points, e.g. the connexion between the 
primacy and the Roman See, the value of the letter of St. Clement of 
Rome as evidence for the primacy, the réle of the bishop as the repre- 
sentative of Christ for his flock and as the centre and symbol of their 
unity. 


KEVIN MCNAMARA 


DE PROBATIONE OBITUS ALTERIUS ConjuGIS IN ORDINE AD Novum 
MATRIMONIUM INEUNDUM. Raymundus Lopez, O.F.M., Neapoli, 1958. 
Pp. XXIII + 254. 


According to canon 1069§2 a person may not contract a second marriage 
until the non-existence of the former bond has been legally and certainly 
established. This safeguard of the unity of marriage is particularly ap- 
plicable to the problem of the presumed death of the former spouse and 
has therefore more than usual interest in these days of frequent calamitous 
wars. What kind of proof is admissible in the investigation of an alleged 
death ? What degree of certainity of the fact of death is required? 
Has the ruling of canon 1069§2 always existed in the Church ? These 
questions are adequately and competently discussed by Father Lopez 
in the work under review. 

The work is for the most part an historical analysis of the Church’s teach- 
ing on the matter. The author shows how the Church taught from the be- 
ginning that the death of one spouse was the only occurrence which left 
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the surviving partner free to marry again, although early Roman law 
accepted captivity, loss of citizenship and certain improprieties as events 
of similar effect as death. At times the practice of Christians too was out 
of conformity with the Church’s definite teaching. Some of the Libri 
Poenitentiales contain evidence of abuses—for instance, it was usual to 
allow a second marriage when a spouse had been seven years in captivity. 
Gradually these abuses were eliminated. In medieval times the chief 
difficulty was to determine the degree of certainty of death required. 
The twelfth-century popes demanded certum nuntium mortis and firma 
certitudo obitus before remarriage should be allowed. Thereafter authors, 
without notable exception, taught that at least moral certainty of death 
must be acquired. The method of investigating an alleged death was the 
subject of various decisions and instructions from the Holy See. Of these 
undoubtedly the most important was the Instruction Matrimonit Vinculo 
from the Holy Office in 1868, the observance of whose norms is still the 
obligatory way of fulfilling the law of canon 1069§2. Father Lopez in 
the final section of his book gives a detailed commentary on that In- 
struction, co-ordinating it with many canons of the fourth book of the 
Code on methods of proof and supplementing it with later decisions of 
the Holy See. 

A few small points call for comment. One is an ambiguity of expression 
on page 241. It is beyond question that whoever investigates an alleged 
death must have moral certainty of that event before allowing the sur- 
viving spouse to remarry. Father Lopez insists on this many times 
throughout his commentary. It is therefore puzzling to find on the 
aforementioned page a commendation of a declaration of death when there 
is major probabilitas pro morte and also of a decision for the fact of death 
cum formidine errandi. These statements are perhaps understandable in 
their context but, if they are made at all, a very clear explanation of 
their meaning is certainly desirable. Again one cannot, in a review 
in this journal, allow to pass unchallenged the author’s explanation of 
the tardy compliance of the faithful (of the Carolingian empire presumably) 
with the doctrine that captivity or mere length of absence was not a 
reason for allowing remarriage. He says that it was due to the obstinacy 
of the Celtic clergy and faithful in defending their own practices (p. 33). 
His assumption that the origin of the abuse was Celtic seems to be based 
on the fact that it was allowed in some of the Libri Poenitentiales. Yet of 
the eleven Penitentials to which he refers none is of Celtic origin and only 
three (Martenianum, Merseburgense, Vindobonense) borrow directly 
from Celtic Penitentials and that in matters unconnected with the abuse. 
His assertion that the Celts were responsible for the continuance of the 
abuse is still more strange when one considers that the last notable work 
to sanction the abuse was the Decretum of Burchard of Worms in the 
eleventh century—and he was not a Celt nor did he legislate for a Celtic 
people. Clearly the author’s connotation of “Celtic ” needs drastic 
revision. Finally, since the book is so largely historical, a criticism of 
the almost complete absence of dating of councils, collections and authors 
may not be out of place. 


TERENCE P, CUNNINGHAM 
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DE SACRAMENTIS IN GENERE. Auctore Gulielmo Van Roo, Romae, 
Apud Aedes Universitatis Gregorianae. Pp. 374. Price 22/6. 


This tract De Sacramentis in Genere was intended primarily for the 
use of Father Van Roo’s own students who were studying for the licentiate 
in theology in the Gregorian University. Consequently it presupposes 
in the reader a good knowledge of theology and in particular a solid 
grounding in the theology of the individual sacraments. Experience 
has convinced the author, as it has many other teachers of sacramental 
theology, that the traditional practice of beginning the study of the 
sacraments with the tract De Sacramentis in Genere has considerable 
disadvantages. He has himself adopted the practice of beginning with 
a positive study of the individual sacraments in which all the usual 
questions are fully dealt with. As the present volume was not primarily 
intended for students making their first acquaintance with the theology 
of the sacraments, it omits some of the questions that usually find a 
place in this tract and its general treatment is on a very high level of 
scholarship, drawing extensively on recent literature and incorporating 
the results of the most up-to-date historical research. 

The tract is divided into five chapters: What is a Sacrament ? The 
Causes of the Sacraments ; The Effects of the Sacraments ; The Efficacy 
of the Sacraments; The Number of the Sacraments. In each chapter 
there are several sub-divisions in which the usual questions are dealt 
with. Special mention may be made of a particularly lucid and exhaustive 
treatment of the intention of the Minister in chapter two and of the nature 
of sacramental grace and of the character in chapter three. Dealing with 
questions like these, on which there have been conflicting opinions in the 
theological schools, the author gives a clear presentation of the usual 
views, analyzes and criticizes them, and in his final summing-up often 
includes an attracive personal contribution towards a solution of the parti- 
cular problem. Students will be grateful for the generous quotations he 
gives all through the tract from St. Thomas and other early theologians. 

There are two questions discussed with more than ordinary through- 
ness, the definition of a sacrament and the nature of sacramental causality. 
These are questions which have been receiving attention in recent theology 
and on each of them the author has something of interest to say. 

Tracing the gradual evolution of the Church’s teaching on the sacra- 
ments, the first chapter has a particularly full discussion of the meaning 
of the word Sacramentum and its Greek equivalent in the usage of Scripture 
and the Fathers. The evolution of the Scholastic definition from Beren- 
garius to St. Thomas is a very interesting question and recent research 
has added considerably to our knowledge concerning it. In fact we now 
know a good deal more about the theology of the period immediately 
preceding that of the great scholastics, and the studies of men like Land- 
graf, Van den Eynde and Haring, have thrown new light on the be- 
ginnings of Sacramental theology. This is a long section and it contains 
a good deal of information which will be new even to students who are 
not making their first acquaintance with this part of theology. The 
historical evolution of the definition of a sacrament, and the discussions 
which centred around it, is of considerable importance at the present 
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time in view of a current tendency to question the suitability of what 
had for long passed as the traditional definition 

The three classical theories on the causality of the sacraments, as 
expounded by their leading defenders, are clearly explained and critically 
examined. Like many recent writers on the question the author finds 
none of them quite satisfactory. He is particularly severe on Billot’s 
theory of intentional—dispositive causality. Attractive and ingenious 
as the theory may appear at first sight, it has, he says, defects so serious 
as to render it quite inadequate. His main criticism is directed against 
Billot’s fundamental principle that the proper operation of a sign, in 
quantum hujusmodi, is of the intentional order. 

The author’s own theory is not very easy to follow, though he makes 
a number of points that will find ready agreement. It is based on a very 
minute analysis of the nature of instrumental causality, in which he closely 
follows St. Thomas, from whose writings he gives long extracts. The 
sacraments are God’s instruments and consequently their instrumental 
causality is entirely singular. They are external acts of worship by which 
Christ, acting through the Church and the minister, signifies and effects 
ex opere operato the sanctification of the well-disposed recipient. They 
have their place in the mystery of the Incarnation and their instrumental 
causality cannot be considered except in the whole series of causes by 
which man is sanctified in this economy. While the principal cause of 
grace and therefore of the sacraments is God, a number of instrumental 
causes figure in the process—the humanity of Christ, the Church, the 
minister and the sacrament. It is in a careful examination of the role 
of each of these and of the precise nature of the causality exercised by 
it that the author seeks to find a solution to the problem. 

As causes of grace the sacraments should not be considered in isolation, 
and the author is undoubtedly on right lines in stressing the importance 
of linking them up with the other causes which operate in the economy 
of grace. His treatment brings out very clearly the true relevance of 
St. Thomas’s teaching on instrumental causality to a solution of the 
problem. How far his theory can be said to avoid the defects of the classical 
theories of sacramental causality and to have succeeded where they are 
supposed to have failed, it is not easy to say. Some readers will wonder 
if it is really concerned with the precise question which the proponents 
of the classical theories set out to answer. 


GERARD MITCHELL 


PROBLEMS IN THE LituRGY. By Gerard Montague, D.D. Browne and 
Nolan, Dublin. Pp. xvi and 451. Price 40/-. 


The priest who in the course of his pastoral ministry has never met with 
a problem in the liturgy is one of a very small minority. The growth and 
complexity of liturgical legislation, while being a very comforting proof 
of the vitality of the public worship of.the Church, are at the same time 
a source of occasional puzzlement to many a busy pastor, and to pro- 
claim superiority in these matters is to convict oneself of insensitivity 
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or worse. In liturgical, as well as in other, difficulties the motto is: 
consult the expert ; and this is a representative selection of the opinions 
of one such expert. 


Fifteen years of answering problems in the pages of the /rish Ecclesias- 
tical Record give the weight of experience to Dr. Montague’s views, and 
these are presented with cogency and clarity. There is never any doubt 
about the meaning of his solution to a problem and his authorities are 
quoted for the critical reader to make his own judgment. It can be said 
at once that the subjects treated reflect the contemporary Irish scene ; 
their application is almost always practical and the paucity of references 
to the more disputed problems of the liturgical movement—only once, 
for instance is the ‘ Dialogue’ Mass referred to—is a measure of our 
isolation from liturgical controversy. This is not to say that the author 
is unaware of these disputes ; on the contrary, the official documents of 
the Holy See treating of controversial questions are given admirably 
full commentaries. 


Questions affecting the Mass and the Blessed Sacrament occupy one- 
third of the volume, but the other sacraments and the Church’s year are 
given adequate treatment, too; and there is a special section dealing 
with church buildings and furnishings. The author is at his best in the 
replies which deal with historical problems ; this reviewer found parti- 
cularly interesting the discussions on the celebration of the feast of 
St. Patrick, funeral offerings and the Irish custom of reciting the ‘‘ De 
Profundis ” after Low Mass, But these are only a fraction of the number 
of questions canvassed. The reader who is interested in Church Latin will 
find on page 205 a brief but brilliant discussion of the meaning of ‘ Et 
cum spiritu tuo,’ and the casual reader will be intrigued to learn (p. 227) 
that incense is prescribed at at least one Missa Cantata, that the rubrics 
(p. 354, n. 1) envisage the celebrant of Mass as vested in surplice as 
well, and (p. 274) that an ovatio imperata may sometimes displace one of 
the prayers of the Mass. 

It is a tribute to the author’s judgment that the most recent Instruction 
of the Congregation of Rites reinforces his views on such matters as the 
chanting of the Sanctus-Benedictus as one continous piece (pp. 234-5) 
and the recitation of certain parts of the Mass in the vernacular by the 
people (pp. 26-7). Only once—when he writes (p. 28) that “‘ the Pater 
Noster is traditionally reserved to the celebrant alone ’’—does his opinion 
fail to win acceptance in the Instruction, and yet even here his view is 
based on solid ground, because the granting of permission to the people 
to recite the Pater (in Latin) along with the celebrant at Low Mass 
represents a notable break with tradition. 

The book is uniform in printing and format with other volumes in the 
same series, but attention must be drawn to some blemishes. The Bib- 
liography departs from alphabetical order at more than one point ; the 
name Marchetti-Selvaggiani is misspelled on p. 286, Righetti on p. 190 
n. 2, Van der Stappen on p. 15 n. 4. ‘ Proprior’ (p. 278, n. 3) should read 
‘ propior,’ ‘farendum’ (p. 193, n. 3) should read ‘ favendum,’ and on p. 
255, n. | the title of Campana’s book “ Maria nel Culto Cattolico’”’ has 
become badly jumbled. Apart from these few errors, the book shows 
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excellent workmanship. For the priest who requires a manual to con- 
sult when he meets a problem in the liturgy—and what priest does not ? 
—this volume will prove a first-class guide. 


PATRICK J. MULDOON 


GESCHICHTE DES KONZILS VON TRIENT. Erste Trienter Tagungsperiode, 
1545-7. By Hubert Jedin. Freiburg, Herder, 1957. Pp. 550. Price 
DM 38. 


The second volume of Mgr. Jedin’s monumental study of the Council 
of Trent makes its appearance eight years after the publication of vol. 
I in 1949. In his preface to vol. I Mgr. Jedin had stated that he planned 
vol. II to cover the first two series of Tridentine sessions, i.e., from 1545 
to 1547 and 1551-2, together with the interlude at Bologna. He has not 
succeeded in covering all the ground he planned. Vol. II runs to its full 
complement of pages—-550—but it covers only the first of these two 
periods, ending with the eighth session in 1547 which transferred the 
council to Bologna. 

Such a development was perhaps to be expected in the case of a person 
who knows so much about the Council of Trent as Mgr. Jedin does. He 
misses none of the details or complexities of a problem, and, rather 
inevitably, his treatment turns out to be longer than he had anticipated. 
And even for one who so obviously has the sources at his finger-tips, 
work on this scale and to this standard demands time, and above all, 
time which is not broken into by other demands. There are, unfortunately, 
many other demands on Mgr. Jedin’s time, some of which he enumerates 
in his foreword, and which clearly are a considerable obstacle in the way 
of completing the great task of the history of the Council of Trent for 
which he is so uniquely equipped. 

In this first series of sessions we find the Council of Trent getting to 
grips with its problems. First, its exact status has to be established, 
a matter not without difficulty in the face of a religious revolt on an 
unprecedented scale and in view of the unhappy history of general 
councils immediately preceding. Then the council has to decide what 
problems exactly it has to face—a difficult decision because there 
are so many of them. In particular, the claims of doctrinal definition 
and disciplinary reform have to be balanced. The decision to tackle both 
problems together might seem in retrospect to be a natural one, but it 
came only after many tensions were resolved. 

The decrees of these first sessions are fairly familiar, the dogmatic 
ones especially—the Rule of Faith, Holy Scripture and Tradition (sess. 
III and IV), original sin (sess. V.), justification (VI), the sacraments 
(VII). The fifth session also saw the effective beginning of reform-leg- 
islation, in the first attempts to see to the education of the clergy, espe- 
cially in regard to long-neglected preaching—‘‘ praecipuum episcoporum 
munus.”’ This is followed in the sixth session by an attack on the long- 
standing abuse of absentee bishops and benefice-holders, while the fifteen 
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short reform-decrees of the seventh session further adumbrate the great 
plan to make the diocese once more an effectively-functioning unit. 
There is really little to be said of this book except to welcome the 
fact that the Council of Trent has found its historian. As was universally 
recognised on the publication of his first volume, Mgr. Jedin has so made 
his own the sources of its history that his writing has a magistral and 
assured quality. He is particularly at home in this section of his work, 
for it is twenty years since he first covered it in some detail in his biography 
of Cardinal Seripando. It is no exaggeration to say that now for the first 
time it is possible to savour fully the implications of the quiet prose of 
the Tridentine decrees, implications not always as quiet as the prose. 
This is especially valuable in the matter of the reform-decrees, where 
up to this it was almost impossible to have any kind of satisfactory 
grasp of the background to the decree, which had to be sought in partisan 
historians working from very incomplete sources. Here we have the full 
sources at the disposal of a historian who has really grasped them. 
It might seem strange that so important an event had to wait so long 
for its history, but the delay is itself a testimony to the Council’s im- 
portance. The history is at last appearing, and it is being done very 
definitively indeed. 
PATRICK J. CORISH 


REPORTORIUM Novum. Dublin Diocesan Historical Record. Vol. II, 
no. I. Pp. 222. Price 20s. 


The third issue of Reportorium Novum packs into its 222 pages a very 
attractive and instructive set of contributions illustrating the history 
of Catholic Dublin down the centuries, prefaced by a short but 
valuable note from Mgr. Curran on the very important diocesan 
archives, which have recently been transferred to more spacious 
accomodation in the new wing of Clonliffe college. The remaining articles, 
arranged in roughly chronological order, can be only briefly listed here. 

Three articles deal with pre-reformation Dublin. Dr. Szoverffy analyses 
the references to Dublin in Jocelin’s Life of St. Patrick against the political 
and ecclesiastical background of the time. Geoffrey Hand gives a de- 
tailed analysis of Cambridge University MS Add. 710, a composite 
manuscript of the fourteenth to the sixteenth century emanating from 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Fr. W. Hawkes covers this manuscript with 
eleven others in a more general survey of the manuscript sources of the 
liturgy in mediaeval Dublin. He makes no claim to have exhausted the 
manuscripts, but the existence of twelve will excite envy in less fortunate 
dioceses. 

Two contributions span the reformation—C. O Danachair on the holy 
wells of Co. Dublin and a continuation of Fr. J. Kingston’s study of the 
Catholic families of the Pale. Here he deals with Fitzwilliam of Merrion, 
Talbot de Malahide, Fagan of Feltrim and Plunkett of Portmarnock. 
From the seventeeth century Fr. William O Riordan begins an alphabetical 
list of Dublin diocesan priests; in this issue his annotated list runs 
to 59 entries, ending with William Dalton. The courageous attempt al- 
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ready begun in the journal to throw light on the darkness of the eighteenth 
century is well represented in this issue by four contributions. Fr. Hawkes 
analyses a very interesting report on the parish of Ballymore-Eustace 
sent by the parish priest to Archbishop Troy in 1791 ; Fr. Meagher has 
gathered some substantial ‘‘ Glimpses of eighteenth-century priests ”’ ; 
Mgr. Curran prints the 59-page manuscript notes for instructions by 
Archbishop Carpenter, ranging from his consecration in 1770 to his death 
in 1786 ; and Fr. T. O Fiaich prints the poem of Sean O Neachtain ad- 
dressed to the priests imprisoned in Dublin in 1708 on the occasion of the 
scare of a Stuart invasion. Finally, Fr. P. MacSuibhne continues his 
very informative researches into the early history of the family of Cardinal 
Cullen. 

This bare listing of the titles should convey some idea of the wealth 
of the history of Catholic Dublin contained in the present issue. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


A GuIDE To THE City Or Gop. By Marthinus Versfeld. London, Sheed 
and Ward, 1958. 


It is over thirty years since Father Joseph Rickaby published Saint 
Augustine's City of God, a valuable work long out of print. The author 
of the present analysis confers an immense benefit on this generation by 
the help he affords to the understanding of a book that has exercised so 
potent an influence on the formation of Western Europe. The original text 
explained by M. Versfeld needs some such guide. It is not always clear 
in expression but to most readers it is its exuberance which causes diffi- 
culty. The wealth of detail and the extent of territory surveyed 
tend to confuse the argument. St. Augustine was writing not primarily 
as theologian, philosopher or historian, but as a bishop charged with a 
message of salvation. His task was to justify God’s ways to men at a 
juncture when what they understood by civilization was crumbling under 
the impact of barbarism. What place must be assigned in God’s plan 
to that which was perishing ? How does the pageant of history fit into the 
plan of divine providence ? How explain the suffering entailed even 
for the innocent ? These were a few of the searching questions prompted 
by events that were stupendous for contemporaries and laden with signi- 
ficance for posterity. 

For Augustine that part of reality of which we have direct experience 
is inexplicable, unless related to another world to which faith alone 
can provide the key. Conscious both from his own experience and from 
the spectacle of the rise and fall of the Roman Empire of humanity’s 
need of a redeemer, he depreciated the purely natural order. In fact 
his condemation was often excessive and the correlation of the two orders 
had to wait for St. Thomas to find more precise definition. But though 
Augustine passes at will from one level of experience to the other, his 
narrative gives us a more rounded picture than that which would have 
emerged had he favoured a more rigid separation. We can understand 
the existence of evil in the world better if we begin with the angels ; 
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we can never hope to extricate ourselves from it if we confine ourselves 
within the circuit of natural existence. This is the error which the exist- 
entialists have taken over from the rationalists whom they disown. The 
message of the City of God reaches to the heart of the contemporary 
crisis and M. Versfeld’s brilliant commentary is more than scholarly 
exegesis of an ancient text. It presents the Christian answer as it was 
formulated when a deep sense of tragedy penetrated men’s consciousness 
and might well bring a like solace to the anguished minds of our time. 


P. McKEvIitTtT 


La For PHILOSOPHIQUE. Bernard Welty. Paris, Desclée de Brouwer, 
1958. 


This study embodies a very interesting attempt to reconcile Jaspers’s 
variety of existentialism with Thomism. At the outset we have some 
correspondences which might easily arouse hope of further agreement. 
In contrast to the idealists, Jaspers holds fast to the world of experience. 
He might also be taken to confirm the Scholastic characterization of 
this world as contingent, and from this basis he proceeds by an act of 
transcendence to the intuition of a higher reality. The freedom of the will 
is acknowledged ; indeed it is necessarily involved in the passage of the 
mind from the lower to the higher level of existence. On the other hand, 
the higher knowledge seems to be personal and incommunicable and so 
open to the objections levelled aganist nominalism and conceptualism 
—that it cannot provide a universally valid system of thought without 
which human minds lose intellectual contact. On a superficial level, 
at least, Jasper’s thought seems haunted by the Kantian separation of 
the phenomenal from the noumenal world, a cleavage which destroyed 
the basis of a rational defence of religious truth. 

While M. Welty’s attempted reconciliation might be examined on its 
own merits, it raises questions of deeper import. What should be the 
attitude of the Scholastic thinker to competing contemporary thought ? 
To ignore those outside the circle would be equivalent to a shirking 
of one’s responsibility to present a rational system containing an 
adequate response to the needs of the age. Nor is the task completed by 
a bare refutation of errors. A sympathetic sifting of truth from error 
is required and practically all independent analysis is bound to react 
on our own appreciation of the truth. The role played by heresy in the 
development of dogma is universally acknowledged and an analogous 
influence must operate in the sphere of rational thought. 

But this truth must not blind us to the danger of abandoning our 
own synthesis. When Catholic intellectual life was at a low ebb in the early 
nineteenth century, there were some who would use Hegel as a defensive 
weapon against materialism. The later course of Hegelianism has de- 
monstrated the unwisdom of such a policy. Leo XIII imposed a revival 
of Thomism as a safer path. Just as St. Thomas had used existing material 
for the construction of a durable synthesis, the inheritors of his tradition 
would confront the errors of the age with a communal intellectual effort 
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that would be faithful to the fundamental principles while retaining the 
flexibility necessary to cope with the opposition. This conception of 
Thomism would rescue it from the stagnation into which it sank when, 
after its halcyon days, it degenerated into habits of idle speculation that 
had no contact with contemporary thought. Avoidance of such a fate 
does not, however, lead to the opposite course of compromising with a 
rival synthesis which is far from keeping secure the fundamental realities 
that a rational philosophy must preserve. 

Nor can we ignore the fact that existentialism in all forms is too closely 
involved in a particular historical situation to provide a durable system 
of thought. It is a product of the post-war situation in which a crushing 
burden of disillusionment weighed down many minds. To some the only 
possiblity they could see was to engage on a course of action that sought 
no justifying values to defend it, since all the authorities seemed to have 
failed them. The individual journeying in semi-darkness could not re- 
main immobile but must proceed step by step without knowing the end 
of the path. His pilgrimage might be invested with a kind of heroism 
and his action clothed with a species of integrity, but he remained isolated 
and guideless in a world in which he was condemned to live. This is far 
from being an accurate picture of the many nuances of the doctrine, 
if such accumulated uncertainties deserve the designation. But it is not, 
we think, an unfair description of the mood for which existentialism 
provided some kind of justification. It is hard to see how a philosophia 
perennis can be adapted to any such changing fashion. Its task is rather to 
illumine each stage of this penumbra by correcting the successive errors 
and replacing them with true concepts which combine in a unity that 
gives a meaning to the whole range of human experience. 


P. McKEvItTT 


, 
Le Droit EcCLESIASTIQUE CONTEMPORAINE D’ IRLANDE. Jean Blanchard. 
Paris, Librairarie Generale de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 


In the field of Church-State relations, Ireland is unique. This is less 
true of the juridical than of the factual position. To an outsider ac- 
customed to either rank hostility or a careful delimitation of the spheres 
of the spiritual and the temporal, the apparently casual accommodation 
between the two powers must seem abnormal. The harmony existing here 
is the expression of customary ideas moulded under the pressure of our 
history. M. Blanchard sees this truth and it underlies his remarkably 
thorough and shrewd analysis of Irish ecclesiastical institutions. For 
one to whom the whole structure was so much at variance with previous 
experience, the achievement is remarkable. He knows that the reality 
does not conform to the prescription, and his ear was alert to alternative 
versions. Naturally he has been more influenced by those parts with which 
his contacts were more immediate, but a few mis-apprehensions arising 
from contiguity do not materially lessen the value of his contribution. 

It is arguable that one is in danger of taking the present situation as 
indefinitely durable. Such an assumption would hardly get support from 
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history. In Ireland we have all the elements out of which sprang the 
controversies that divided medieval Europe. In fact, for a student of the 
subject, Ireland is a kind of laboratory. It presents the only remaining 
country in which the basic ideals of the old pre-reformation polity are 
still firmly accepted. But even if we were to postulate a purely mechanistic 
development in human affairs, we would not be justified in concluding 
that Ireland will encounter the same fortunes as the medieval 
communities. The introduction of new ideas into political, social 
and economic life—to mention but a few of the factors operating— 
have created a different milieu, with interests and tensions different 
from those operative in the older social units. This implies that the same 
springs of human action will meet with different kinds of resistance so 
that the result remains incalculable. Yet we should make a mistake if we 
assumed that the will to power will always remain quiescent and 
that mutual good will can never be endangered. 

Occasional slips, some of them arising from restricted observation, 
may be worth pointing out so that a work that is almost perfect may 
become so without qualification. On page 47, footnotes 15 and 16, there 
is an error as to the functions of episcopal chapters in preparing lists of 
episcopabiles. The canons must be consulted. The omission of the Faculty 
of Philosophy in Maynooth (pp. 86, 153) is also worthy of note. Nor do we 
think that the contribution of the Irish College, Rome, gets the attention 
it deserves. While the author must be complimented on his skill in un- 
ravelling the diverse sources of ecclesiastical revenue, he is puzzled by the 
divergences between the places in which the Sunday collection is taken 
up at the door and those in which it is made during Mass. In most churches 
it was taken up at the door until the Code of Canon Law was promulgated. 
Some bishops thought that a collection within the church accorded better 
with its prescriptions. While it would be impossible without devoting 
a special treatise to the subject to cover all the variations in the financing 
of public worship, it might be worthy of note that the custom of funeral 
offerings is more widespread than the author is aware of. Other minor 
slips might be bulked together. At the top of p.95 the year 1919 seems 
inaccurate. The Pioneer Pledge is not an oath. Mgr. P. Walsh, the bio- 
grapher of Archbishop Walsh was not a Jesuit. These insignificant 
corrections are not meant to detract from a work that is amazingly cor- 
rect and attractively written. 


P. McKEvit1t 


GosPEL MeEpitTaTions. By Alfred O’Rahilly. Browne and Nolan, Dublin, 
1958. Pp. 286. 


Cardinal Newman warns us that we are in danger of becoming so 
familar with the Gosepls as to be dead to their force and to view them as 
a mere history. We ought to meditate upon them, then, in order to re- 
alize them, to make the facts which they relate stand out before our 
minds as objects, such as may be appropriated by a faith as living as the 
imagination which apprehends them. There are many books of meditation 
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on the Gospels which re-tell the incidents from the Gospel and then pro- 
ceed to develop the moral relevant to the incident. They use the Gospel 
text as a peg, as it were, on which to hang the spiritual and moral points 
they wish to make. But here is a book which brings us into vivid, im- 
mediate contact with the Gospel incidents themselves. One hundred 
incidents are taken and re-told in a style that makes them live before 
our eyes. There is no need to draw conclusions from these meditations ; 
the incidents themselves suggest lessons for us, in most cases very practical 
ones at that. 

Over fifty years of learning have gone into this book, but there is no 
suggestion of heaviness. The details of explanation and the explanation 
of details which are not found in the Gospel text itself, and which can be 
discovered only by painstaking scholarship, are included in these pages 
in so simple a manner as to leave the reader unaware of the amount of 
research that must have been undertaken by the author. This is particul- 
arly so in the case of the meditations on the Passion, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that Dr. O’Rahilly has mastered the literature dealing 
with the last days of Our Lord’s life. There is nothing fanciful or ex- 
traordinary about these meditations. They are eminently practical and 
suited to the needs of today. 

Dr. O’Rahilly tells us in the Preface that he is preparing a more detailed 
study of the life of Christ. It will be something to look forward to, if the 
Gospel Meditations are any indication of the standard of its contents. 
Browne and Nolan are to be congratulated on the beautiful way in which 
they have presented these meditations. 

S. FAGAN, S.M. 


CONVERSATION WITH CHRIST By Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 
Geoffery Chapman, London, 1958. Pp. xiii, 171. 


Meditation is one of the biggest problems of religious life, so it is not 
surprising that we should have so many books on the subject. Some of 
these belabour at great length the multifold methods and procedures 
of meditation ; they describe with painstaking precision the mechanics 
of the various elements of mental prayer: preludes, introductions, 
composition of place, considerations, conclusion, and a host of other 
mental gymnastics. This tends to frighten people away from serious 
attempts at mental prayer, and unfortunately even otherwise good re- 
ligious neglect the practice and limit themselves to the apostolate of 
works. This is a tragedy, because meditation is necessary for all who 
are interested in deepening their spiritual lives, whether they be monks 
or truck drivers, nuns or typists. It was in response to the plaintive 
inquiry : “‘ How can I meditate?” that Fr. Rohrbach wrote these pages. 
His sub-title is : An Introduction to Mental Prayer. The great St. Teresa 
of Avila is the author’s guide, and his title is taken from her definition 
of meditation as “‘ conversation with Christ.” 

The subject is presented simply and directly in eight short chapters, 
and is generously interspersed with quotations from St. Teresa herself. 
The nature and methods of meditation are discussed, difficulties in 
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meditation are explained and the indispensable aids to mental prayer are 
emphasized. This isa book which can be recommended whole-heartedly 
to beginners, and many who are no longer beginners will also find it 
useful. St. Teresa tells us again and again in her writings that mental 
prayer quickly raises one to previously unrealized heights of holiness, 
and we might think her a bit naive to maintain that one single exercise 
of the spiritual life can effect so radical a result. But Fr. Rohrbach 
points put that meditation for her is not a single exercise of the spiritual 
life, it is rather a whole new way of living, and thus it is the “ royal 
highway to heaven.” Conversation with Christ is not merely a sign- 
post, but an excellent guide along that highway. 
S. FaGan, S.M. 


You ARE Not Your Own. By Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. Geoffrey 
Chapman, London, 1958. Pp. x, 178. 

“One is not to save oneself as one would a treasure,” writes Péguy. 
“We must save ourselves together. We must arrive together before God 
and present ourselves together. We must not arrive and find God, one 
without the other. We must all come home together to our Father’s 
house.”” The Church is not a group of individuals. It is the Body of 
Christ, and we are members of that body. We are not our own, but Christ’s. 
The layman is as much part of the Mystical Body as the priest, and in 
this book Fr. Geaney states the case for the layman’s responsibility 
in the world in which he lives, works, suffers and takes his recreation. 
His book is about the Mystical Body in Action, in the family, the parish, 
the world of industry, politics, entertainment. He writes essentially 
for young people, and the priests and teachers who work with them, 
but his easy and vivid style makes easy reading for all Christians. 
Few can remain indifferent to this forceful challenge to positive active 
Christian living. 

Fr. Geaney has obviously had wide experience in the sphere of Catholic 
Action, and his arguments are all the more convincing because of his 
constant reference to concrete incidents in the lives of the people whom 
he has met working and living their apostolate. The late Cardinal Stritch 
warmly recommended this book. It should prove to be of immense 
value to priests in their work of training the laity, and to laymen and 
women who will discover in it a means to a fuller, more active part in 
the life of the Church. 


S. Facan, S.M. 


NEWMAN PuHILOsopHY OF SCIENCE SERIES (Sheed and Ward). 
ScIENCE AND METapuysics. By John Russell, S.J. (40 pages. 2/6). 


LirE AND Its OriGIN. By Phillip G. Fothergill. (80 pages. 3/6). 
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WHITHEHEAD’S PHILOSOPHY OF Puysics. By Laurence Bright, O.P. 
(48 pages. 2/6). 


The Philosophy of Science group of the Newman Association in London 
is one of the most active and promising of the Newman societies to be 
met with in university circles. Most of the members are professional 
scientists desirous of beginning or extending their knowledge of the phil- 
osophy of modern science, that is, the general principles underlying the 
natural sciences. 

The aim of the group is to contribute to the integration of natural 
science, philosophy and theology by studing the philosophy of science 
and its relationship with society and religion. 

The group commenced its activities four years ago under the stimulus 
of Dr. P. E. Hodgson, the young atomic scientist. It organised meetings, 
discussions and lectures and issued a typed circular at intervals with an 
account of its transactions. It has now reached the stage of bringing 
out booklets, and the first three volumes are those listed above. 

Irish readers will find the tone of these publications rather apologetic, 
but this is understandable when we remember that the writers are Catholics 
who live in a milieu that is not only ignorant of and unsympathetic to 
Christian philosophy but regards the very term ‘“‘ metaphysician ” as a 
choice word of abuse. Father Russell defends metaphysics as a legitimate 
way of achieving truth and he shows that it does not contradict but really 
complements the scientific approach to reality. It is probably with a view 
to help win over neglectful Britishers and overcome their prejudice 
against philosophical science that Whitehead’s philosophy of physics 
has been made the subject of one of the early volumes in this series ; 
for Whitehead is as near the scholastics in some of his ideas as he is re- 
mote from them in his poetic language. Professor Fothergill, the Catholic 
biologist who goes a long way down the road with the Darwinians, shows 
how modern findings in biological science throw some light—if not an 
awful lot—on life and its origins. 

Each of these paperbacks is attractively written and neatly produced. 


P. J. MCLAUGHLIN 


DocuMENTS FRoM OLD TESTAMENT TIMES. Translated with Introductions 
and Notes by members of the Society for Old Testament Study. Edited 
by D. Winton Thomas. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Edinburgh, 1958. 
Pp. xxvi + 302. Price 18/-. 


This volume is the fourth of a series issued by the members of the 
Society for Old Testament Study, which was founded in 1917. The 
first work of the series, The People and the Book, edited by A. S. Peake, 
appeared in 1925; in 1938 came Record and Revelation, edited by H. 
Wheeler Robinson, and this was followed in 1951 by The Old Testament 
and Modern Study, edited by H. H. Rowley. The informative essays 
included in these earlier volumes have proved useful in a variety of ways, 
not least as a means of keeping abreast of the most recent scholarly 
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work and important trends in the field of Old Testament studies. The 
Society decided in January 1956 to mark the forty years of its existence 
by publishing a fourth volume consisting of a selection of non-biblical 
documents illustrative of the Old Testament, the selection being designed 
to cater specially for the needs of teachers of Scripture in schools, of the 
clergy, and of others who are not professional scholars. Documents from 
Old Testament Times, which is the outcome of the Society’s decision, 
seems assured of a welcome from a very wide circle of readers. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the usefulness of a judicious selection 
of documents of this kind. Nowadays it is almost commonplace to speak 
of the very significant changes in the condition of biblical studies which 
have taken place in the present century. New sources of information, 
particularly concerning the milieu of the Old Testament, have been 
brought to light in a period of really remarkable progress in archaeological 
research and discovery. As a result, the history of Israel can now be 
set more firmly within the general framework of the history of the Bible 
lands. The discovery and decipherment of texts such as those of Ras 
Shamra (1929) has enriched our knowledge of the cultural and religious 
background against which the religion of Israel should be considered. 
There are other documents also, e.g. Epic of Creation, Code of Ham- 
murabi, which have been known to scholars for a longer period and 
are of obvious interest for the study of the Old Testament. Compar- 
atively few of the vast number of texts which have hitherto been brought 
to light in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Syria, etc., have a direct and immediate 
bearing on the biblical narrative. And their value is not to be measured 
simply by the degree to which they furnish some kind of confirmation 
of the biblical record. Their worth for biblical studies lies mainly in the 
contribution they have made to a better understanding of the whole 
historical, cultural and religious milieu to which the Bible belongs, 
thus making possible a “ closer investigation, a clearer explanation and 
more lucid exposition of the sacred Scriptures” (Divino Afflante Spiritu). 

Documents from Old Testament Times gives an excellent selection of 
texts which in one way or another supplement the Old Testament re- 
cord and help to a better understanding of it. The editor has arranged 
the documents into five groups : Cuneiform Documents, Egyptian Docu- 
ments, A Moabite Document, Hebrew Documents, Aramaic Documents, 
making the script and language in which they were written, rather than 
the type of document, the basis of the grouping adopted. 

A list of the titles with the names of contributors will give a fair idea 
of the varied selection of materials included in the volume. In the section 
devoted to Cuneiform Documents: The Epic of Creation (J. V. Kinnier 
Wilson), The Story of the Flood (do.), The Law Code of Hammurali (W. J. 
Martin), Letters from Tell-el-Amarna (C. J. Mullo Weir), Historica! Records 
of Assyria and Babylonia (D. J. Wiseman), The Jehotachin Tablets (W. 

. Martin), Nebuchadrezzar’s Expedition to Syria (T. Fish), Texts Re- 
lating to Nabonidus (do.), The Cyrus Cylinder (do.), The Murashu Tablets 
(do.) The Babylonian Theodicy (W. G. Lambert), Babylonian Moral 
Teachings (do.), Prayer to Any God (C. J. Mullo Weir), Texts from Ras 
Shamra (J. Gray). 

Egyptian Documents : The ‘ Israel Stele’ of Merenptah (R. J. Williams), 
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The Hymn to Aten (do.), A Penitential Psalm (do.), The Instruction fo 
King Mert-ka-re (T. W. Thacker), A Dispute over Suicide (do.), The 
Tale of the Two Brothers (J. M. Plumley), The Teaching of Amenemope 
(do.), Love-Songs (do.). 

The Moabite Stone (E. Ullendorf) is the only item in the third section. 

Hebrew Documents: The Gezer Calendar (]. Mauchline), Inscribed 
Potsherds from Samaria (J. N. Schofield), The Siloam Inscription (N. H. 
Snaith), Letters from Lachish (D. Winton Thomas), Seals (D. Diringer), 
Weights (do.), Coins (J. Weingreen). 

Aramaic Documents: The Milqart Stele (M. Black), The Zahir Stele 
(do.), A Letter from Saqqarah (W. D. McHardy), Papyri from Elephantine 
(H. H. Rowley), The Words of Ahikar (A. E. Goodman). 

The translations have been made afresh from the original documents, 
and each text, or group of texts, has its own introduction, notes and 
bibliography. There are sixteen plates which illustrate some of the docu- 
ments. A chronological table, giving the probable date of the various 
texts, from circa B.C. 2280-2000 (Dispute over Suicide) to B.C. 135-37 
Maccabaean Coins) is set down parallel to the list of probable dates for 
outstanding individuals and events from the Old Testament record. 
The work is rounded off by a General Index and an Index of Biblical 
References. The editor, D. Winton Thomas, has been able to secure the 
services of a distinguished team of scholars to carry out the project 
entrusted to him by the Society. As many of the texts. presented here 
are not readily accessible otherwise, despite their interest for study of 
the Old Testament, it is a real benefit to students to have them brought 
together in a single volume. Thanks are due to all concerned for making 
available,in a splendidly produced volume and at a reasonable price, a 
collection of documents which illustrate many different aspects of the 
Old Testament. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


A NEw TESTAMENT COMMENTARY. By Ronald Knox. Burns Oates and 
Washbourne, London, 1958. Price 50/-. 


Here we have in one edition Monsignor Knox’s three volumes, namely, 
the Commentary on the Gospels (first published in 1953), that on the 
Acts and St. Paul’s Letters to the Churches (which appeared in 1954), 
and that on the later Epistles and the Apocalypse (completed in 1956). 
These individual volumes were well received by the critics, both Catholic 
and non-Catholic, who praised the many brilliantly suggestive inter- 
pretations of apparently obscure passages, and noted the vast amount 
of acute observation behind the author’s refreshingly clear exegesis. 
The work is meant to be read as a companion to the now well-known 
Knox Bible. Its object is ‘‘ to examine, briefly and candidly, such 
difficulties as present themselves to the mind of the ordinary reader. 
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No attempt is made to discuss those intricate problems of scholarship 
and of historicalcriticism which nineteen centuries of study have suggested 
to learned intellects ; it is all open-cast mining here ‘‘(Author’s Preface 
to Commentary on the Gospels, p. vii). AN 

The Commentary should contribute much to the understanding of 
the contents of the New Testament, and many people will be grateful 
to the Publishers for making it available in this single compact volume. 


MICHAEL LEAHY 
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AN IRISH COUNTER-REFORMATION 
BISHOP : JOHN ROCHE 


VII 


Bishop John Roche, as has been seen,! left Rome in the early 
summer of 1627 to return to Ireland. Before leaving, he appointed 
Eugene Callanan, the priest of the diocese of Killaloe who had 
become first rector of the Irish College, as his personal agent in 
Rome.* The bishop’s long journey was smoothed by letters of re- 
commendation to important personages,* but on arrival in Paris he 
found an unexpected check to his further progress. Relations be- 
tween England and France were steadily worsening since the marriage 
of Charles I with the French princess Henriette Marie, and had now 
deteriorated into open war. It was impossible to cross from France 
to England, so the bishop made his way to the Low Countries to see 
if he could get passage there. He found that the war had badly 
affected commerce between England and the Low Countries also ; 
the seas were so full of pirates and privateers that he had little 
prospect of a passage, so little that he decided to return to Paris 
to await events.‘ 

His visit to the Low Countries must have been a short one, for 
he was back in Paris by the beginning of November 1627, but during 
it he found time to collect material for a rather full report to Pro- 
paganda on the condition of the Irish seminaries there. Douai, he 
confirmed, had been forced to close,5 and with it its dependent 
house of Tournai; its debts had become unmanageable, and the 
governors of the Low Countries refused to pay the pension it had 
been granted by the king of Spain. Seminaries were functioning 
in Lille and Antwerp, rich in that they had no debts, but neither 
had they any resources. At Louvain the Collegium Pastorale, begun 
with the help of Propaganda, was still small and weak, but both 
the rector and the nuncio in Brussels had assured him that its 


1 Continued from Ivish Theological Quarterly, vol. XXV, April 1958. 

* Wadding papers, p. 249. 

*To Cardinals Borromeo, Richelieu, and the archbishop of Paris. See APF, 
Acta, 20 April 1627, vol. 4 f. 213v ; Brady, Episcopal succession, vol. I, p. 376. 

* Roche to Ingoli, Paris, 12 November 1627. APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 130, 
f. 98r. 

*“ Duaceni seminarii in quo olim ipse educatus fui deflevi excidium ’’—ibid. 
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future seemed promising, although it was very dependent on the 
ability of its students to pay a pension. In Louvain too, the houses 
established by the Irish Dominicans and Franciscans were thriving, 
and Roche recommended them to the congregation of Propaganda 
for support.? 

Back in Paris, he settled down to await a crossing to England, 
which could hardly be expected before the end of the war. However, 
while waiting, he began to pick up his contacts with the Church in 
Ireland. Messages came from time to time, through people who could 
risk the crossing in circumstances where a Catholic bishop returning 
to his see in Ireland had to be more careful. In addition, Paris had 
its own Irish community, in which Roche was no stranger since the 
four years he had spent there while Bentivoglio was nuncio. His 
first care was the little Irish seminary, struggling with poverty and 
dissensions.?. His preoccupation with the formation of candidates 
for the ministry finds expression also in some letters written to 
Propaganda asking the congregation to urge the Datary ne nimis 
facilis sit in dispensando ad sacros ordines cum filits presbyterorum. 
In one Irish province—he does not naine it, but in a later paragraph 
the name of Ulster comes out—this abuse still continues. Although 
the bishops reject these as candidates for the ministry, and they are 
not accepted in the seminaries, yet if they apply to Rome they are 
dispensed by the Datary. John Roche recalled that as agent of the 
Irish bishops he had succeeded in curbing this practice, but now, he 
complains, it threatens to revive, as soon, it seems, as his back 
is turned. It must be stopped, he writes to Propaganda. There is no 
lack of suitable candidates for the ministry in Ireland, where the 
Catholic Church, stripped of all its possessions, stripped of anything 
remotely resembling coercive power, depends absolutely on the 
probity of life of its ministers. 

Bishop Roche, it has already been noted, is inclined to say hard 
things of the church in Ulster, but in these letters he is so specific 
that it is hard to believe that he depended merely on rumour. The 
suspicious eye with which he watched that province found further 
reason for offence in the case of Edmund Dungan, bishop of Down 
and Connor, who had got himself and others into trouble with the 
government on the charge that he was in communication with the 
earl of Tyrone. Roche sent details of this incident to Bentivoglio 


1 [bid., f. 98 rv. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., ff. 98v, 99r; Roche to the Cardinals of Propaganda, Paris, 8 March 
1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 131, f. 360 rv, 
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in Rome,? for Dungan’s was one of the four appointments in Ulster 
and Connaught which he had accepted without great enthusiasm 
in 1625, and just at this moment his promotion to Armagh was 
being seriously considered.? However, before Roche’s letter could 
have reached Rome the see of Armagh had been filled by the transfer 
of Hugh O’Reilly, bishop of Kilmore, on 21 August 1628. 

Various affairs of the Irish church impinged on the little ecclesias- 
tical community in Paris. On 20 October 1628 Roche wrote to 
Wadding concerning some controversial writings which just then 
were Causing discussion. He expressed his pleasure that Wadding 
had succeeded in avoiding any formal enquiry into the writings of 
William Malone, S.J. Such an enquiry, he wrote, would certainly 
come to the suspicious ears of the government, which had just taken 
new repressive measures against the English Catholics, in consequence 
of which two Jesuits had been executed. The enquiry could not 
do any good, and Malone’s work was not sufficiently important to 
warrant it, especially as what he wrote seemed susceptible of sound 
orthodox meaning. Another controversialist put in a posthumous 
appearance: “‘F. Seebert is here; he has brought one copy of 
Dempster’s ecclesiastical story, of which he giveth us the sight only 
for a while.’”’ The name of Thomas Dempster was enough to arouse 
curiosity in the book being passed round so surreptitiously, for his 
sweeping—and dishonest—claiming of most of the early Irish saints 
for Scotland had earlier brought him into controversy with Irish 
ecclesiastics, but there is no evidence that John Roche took this 
particular book very seriously or even read it through.® 

1 Roche to Bentivoglio, Paris, 11 August 1628, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 
130, f. 100r. 

2‘*Quamvis simplices et inexperti, boni tamen, et ex optimis quos dictae pro- 
vinciae subministrant ’’—cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, April 1958, p. 114. 

3 Incidentally, another of the “‘ simplices et inexperti,’’ appointed to Kilmore on 
9 June 1625 

‘ Wadding papers, pp. 273-4. 

5See MacNeill, Publications of Irish interest published by Irish authors on the 
continent of Europe prior to the eighteenth century, p. 28, and the notice of Malone 
in D.N.B., vol XXXV, p. 438. 

® Historia ecclesiastica gentis Scotorum, Bologna 1627. Dempster had died at 
Bologna in 1625. Lynch’s statement that Roche wrote a reply to Dempster in three 
days (De praesulibus Hiberniae, vol I, 355) is more than suspect. He can scarcely 
be confounding Roche’s alleged reply with the Historia ecclestastica gentis Hiberniae 
written as a reply to Dempster by John Wadding, a secular priest of Wexford (Ware, 
Writers, pp. 104-5. John Wadding is described by Roche in 1632 as fifty years of 
age, and as having ministered for twenty-five years in the diocese of Ferns—APF, 
Scritture Antiche, vol. 150, f.32l1r), for Lynch attributes this work correctly to 


= 


Wadding in Cambrensis Eversus, p. 127, and he must have had the book or extracts 
from it in his possession, for he quotes a few lines from it, ibid., p. 291, His assertion 
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The most important measure taken by the bishop during his 
enforced delay in Paris was the appointment of Eugene Callanan. 
whom he had already named as his personal agent in Rome, as agent 
of the bishops of Cork and Cloyne, Ossory, Limerick, Emly, and 
Meath as well.? This is a clear indication that he was in corres- 
pondence with the Irish bishops and that they were determined to 
continue the practice of maintaining an agent in Rome. It will be 
noticed that the appointment is in the name of a group of Irish 
bishops only ; the implications of this will shortly become clearer. 
It seems obvious also that Callanan was Roche’s own choice for 
the post ; it was unfortunate that he died suddenly and unexpectedly 
within a few months of his appointment,? for it proved difficult to 
find a suitable successor. 

Peace was made between England and France in May 1629, and 
Bishop Roche left for London immediately the negotiations were 
concluded. The peace meant that there was now some prospect 
that Charles I might be induced to fulfil the promises of better treat- 
ment of his Catholic subjects which he had made on the occasion 
of his marriage, and the fact that Roche was accompanied on his 
journey to England by an envoy from the nuncio in Paris, John 
Bapist Casali, a member of Bentivoglio’s household who had ar- 
rived in Paris in October 1628, suggests very strongly that the bishop 
of Ferns played some part in the negotiations, though it is impossible 
to say exactly what his contribution was.‘ The discussions were very 
long-drawn-out, but there was some improvement in the position 
of Catholics in the king’s dominions, and seven years later a papal 
envoy, George Con, was appointed to the English court. 

Ecclesiastical affairs in England also engaged Roche’s attention. 
The controversies between the regular and secular clergy there had 
reached a new level of acrimony by reason of the actions of the vicar- 
apostolic, Richard Smith, bishop of Chalcedon. Roche reported to 
Propaganda that he had read some of the writings in the con- 
troversy ; that he found both sides very bitter, unable to agree 


that Roche wrote his reply while in Paris on his way home to Ireland in 1621 sug- 
gests that he may be confusing it with David Rothe’s De scriptorum Scotorum 
nomenclatura a Thoma Dempstero edita praecidaneum, published in Paris in 1620. 
See MacNeill, Publications, pp. 16-17. 

1 Roche to Callanan, Paris, 18 April 1629. Wadding papers, p. 291. 

2 Wadding sent the news to Roche in a letter cf 29 July 1629; cf. Roche to 
Wadding, January 1630, Wadding papers, pp. 332-3. 

3 Roche to Ingoli, 1 December 1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 312. 

4 Cf. ‘‘ Diary of John Southcote,”’ Catholic Recerd Society, vol. I, p. 105 ; Roche 
to Wadding, 20 October 1628, Wadding papers, p. 273 ; Patrick Comerford, bishop 
of Waterford, to Wadding, 19 July 1629, ibid., p. 298 ; Albion, Charles I and the 
court of Rome, p. 104 
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even on the terms of the discussion. The nuncio in Paris had at- 
tempted to settle the matter, but without effect. Roche recom- 
mended that the Holy See should give a formal judgment, and that 
both sides would bow to its authority... This judgment came two 
years later, in the brief Britannia, issued on g May 1631, and it 
must have been small comfort to the bishop of Ferns. 

Having acquainted himself with the English situation, he set out 
for Ireland, arriving in Dublin at the end of July 1629.2 From Dub- 
lin he made his way through Meath and Ossory to his own diocese. 
As there was no chapter, he convened the principal missionary 
priests, secular and regular, and presented his bulls of appointment, 
before beginning the organization of a diocese which, apart from 
the brief episcopate of Peter Power, had been without a Catholic 
bishop since the reformation. One of his first tasks was to send a 
lengthy report to Propaganda, “‘ Narratio Joannis episcopi Fernensis 
de statu ecclesaie suae et aliarum quarundam adiacentium ec- 
clesiarum in Hibernia missa ad Sacram Congregationem de Pro- 
paganda Fide die prima Decembris 1629,” giving his first impressions 
of the Catholic faith in the country he had left asa boy more than 
thirty years before.® 


VIII 


The Church in Ireland had indeed shown marked progress in the 
thirty-odd years of John Roche’s absence. That generation was 
in many ways the vital one in the Irish decision to remain Catholic ; 
and a very important factor in that decision was undoubtedly the 
building up in Ireland of the counter-reformation priesthood. When 
the bishop returned in 1629 the immediate problem was the re- 
organization of the Church’s mission to a Catholic people. This re- 
organization was a complex problem, because the Catholic Church, 
while increasingly assured of a practical toleration, was legally 
proscribed. Nevertheless, great advances had been made. The 
diocesan episcopate functioned effectively ; the parochial system 
had been restored ; the regular clergy once again had permanent 
establishments. Yet there were great difficulties, apart from legal 
proscription. Two in particular may be mentioned; they have 
indeed been mentioned several times already, for it is impossible 

1 Roche to Ingoli, 1 December 1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 312. 

2 [bid., and cf. Rothe to Wadding, 29 July 1629, Wadding papers, p. 303 ; Thomas 
Strange, O.F.M., to Wadding, 4 August 1629, ibid., p. 306 

} APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, ff. 312r-319v. An English précis, but with 


considerable omissions, is printed in Moran, History of the Catholic Archbishops of 
Dublin, pp. 396-9. 
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to write the history of the Irish Church at this period without centur 
coming up against them. Both tended to divide what in the common are CO! 
interest should have been a united effort, but the sectional interests and ths 
they represented were too powerful not to assert themselves, and points 
just now they were becoming more marked than ever. to thes 
One division arose from a difference of racial orgins. This had its out in 
roots in the distant past, deriving ultimately from the partial suc- Keatin 
cess of the Norman intrusion. People were now becoming increasingly bouret 
conscious of this difference, because the English political and re- towart 
ligious programme in Ireland was bringing all who were threatened fear tI 
by it, that is to say all Irish Catholics, into a closer association in of illw 
defence of increasingly common interests. It was an uneasy associa- which 
tion. There was, in fact, not a great deal in common between a man = the 
from Ulster and a townsman from the south, except a common It Is € 
peril, which made it necessary for them to establish some common opera’ 
ground or hang separately. The inevitable result was friction and kind | 
quarrels. If the ecclesiastics might seem more quarrelsome than scribe 
most, the explanation is to be found, not so much in any qualities broug 
inherent in ecclesiastics, as in the fact that the common interest a brie 
forcing people together was primarily a religious one. The 
The second division, which cut across the first, affected ecclesiastics the nm 
even more closely, for it was caused by the divergent interests of they 
the diocesan and regular clergy. The restoration of the diocesan tolers 
and parochial system on the Tridentine model meant inevitably joa 
a curtailment of the activities of the regular clergy, a curtailment allow 
not merely of the extensive missionary faculties they had held in the there 
really bad times a generation or so before, but also, in certain ~~ 
respects, of the position they had enjoyed in the pre-reformation displ 
Church. In the special circumstances of Ireland, where the diocesan ——. 
system had to function to some extent in secret, the religious at times ag 
could feel reasonably aggrieved. - “ 
The whole story is a very complicated one ; here we are primarily nt 
concerned with John Roche and a small group of bishops closely ae 
associated with him, Anglo-Irish by birth, townsmen for the most ape 
part, products of the Tridentine seminaries. Although they are easy 
unmistakably Anglo-Irish, they share the interest in Irish history 
and culture which united Irish scholars of all creeds and classes, Ss 
including Protestants such as Archbishop Ussher and Sir James = 
Ware, in this brief period before the common interest in scholarship bisho 
was embittered and withered by wars and confiscations later in the 3] 
4( 
1 Cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, April 1958, pp. 107 ff. *1 
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century. As far as Ulster and other parts of the Old-Irish world 
are concerned, the bitterness is already there since the plantation 
and the 1614 parliament,? and indeed it is only too easy to enumerate 
points which show what an alien territory Gaelic civilization was 
to these Anglo-Irish scholars, what deep differences had to be worked 
out in losses and recriminations. John Roche’s verdict on Geoffrey 
Keating may stand as an example: “One Doctor Keating la- 
boureth much,” he wrote to Wadding,® “in compiling Irish notes 
towards a history in Irish. The man is very studious, and yet I 
fear that if his work come ever to light it will need an amendment 
of illwarranted narrations ; he could help you to many curiosities of 
which you can make better use than himself. I have no interest 
in the man, for I never saw him, for he dwelleth in Munster.”’ While 
it is easy to point out the differences, there was a good deal of co- 
operation in this literary revival which is sometimes regarded as a 
kind of afterglow of Gaelic civilization, but might be better de- 
scribed as the result of a ferment set up by the disturbances which 
brought into contact Irishmen who had had little contact before, 
a brief springtime before greater upheavals and wrecking calamities. 
The Catholic Anglo-Irish could have only one attitude towards 
the monarchy. They might regret that the king was a heretic, but 
they had to plan how to live with the problem, and their hopes of 
toleration had been roused by the Catholic marriage of Charles I. 
John Roche would certainly have been content with a settlement 
allowing private practice of religion, and he was convinced that 
there was a real hope that this might be secured if the Catholic 
clergy did not put themselves forward too boldly or with too much 
display. Three days after he arrived in Dublin the viceroy Falkland 
made enquiries about him, “ from a friend.’’ The friend answered 
judiciously that he had retired to the country where he intended 
to live quietly without offending the civil authorities. Falkland 
replied that he was assured of the bishop’s peaceable disposition, and 
that as long as he gave no indication to the contrary he might rely 
on not being molested.5 Bishop Roche asked no more, though 
in view of the turbulent state of the Irish Church it was not always 
easy to live peaceably. His anxieties were renewed on the coming of 
1See for instance the interesting letters of Rothe to Wadding, 29 July 1629 
and 19 July 1631, Wadding papers, pp. 302-3, 551, and Gwynn, “ John Lynch’s 
‘De praesulibus Hiberniae’ ’’, in Studies, vol. XXXV (1945), pp. 37-52; “ Arch- 
bishop Ussher and Father Brendan O’Conor,”’ in Father Luke Wadding, pp. 263-83. 
2 Cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, January, 1958, p. 27. 
319 July 1631 ; Wadding papers, p. 544. 


* Cf. Roche to Ingoli, | December 1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 317. 
5 Ibid., f. 312v. 
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Wentworth, but he was happy to report that the new viceroy was 
not proving so severe as he had feared,! though he trembled at 
the madness which had led ecclesiastics in Dublin to bring their 
disputes before the secular courts. The viceroy, he reported to Ingoli, 
was a stern man, determined to keep the peace, and there was certain 
to be a disciplining of ecclesiastics in Dublin as soon as the current 
session of parliament was over.? 

Generally speaking, however, the bishops were free to carry out 
their work quietly and privately. David Rothe of Ossory was the 
acknowledged head of the group of bishops with whom John Roche 
was associated, both by reason of his seniority and his incisiveness 
of character. In 1629 this group agreed to meet every year, or every 
two years at most, in order to secure common action, and these 
meetings seem to have been regularly in Rothe’s house in Kil- 
kenny. One of their chief problems arose from the difficulty of 
communicating with Rome ; Roche’s letters are full of complaints 
on this point. Decrees from Rome do not arrive in Ireland at all, or 
arrive with vital parts missing.’ All kinds of rumours are spread by 
interested parties. Roche began by using the obvious channel of 
communication, through the nuncios in France and Flanders.® This 
must have proved unsatisfactory, for on Ingoli’s advice he began 
to communicate with Rome through the Tuscan ambassador in 
London. This in turn broke down, completely it would seem, for 
the bishop was not able to maintain an agent in London to collect 
incoming mail, and so he had to turn again to the nuncio in Paris.* 
Even when everything went well six months was regarded as a not 
unreasonable time for a letter to pass between Rome and Ireland.’ 
Allowing six months more for an answer, the transaction of business 
could become very complicated indeed. 


It was made more complicated by the fact that the bishops never 
found a really satisfactory agent in Rome to succeed Eugene Cal- 
lanan. This may be attributed partly to their own divided counsels. 


1 Roche to Propaganda, 18 November 1633, printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., 
vol. I, p. 190. I have not succeeded in locating the original of this letter in the ar- 
chives of Propaganda. 

2 Roche to Ingoli, 15 November 1634, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 105, ff. 479-80; 
printed in Moran, Spicil Ossor., vol. I, pp. 198-9 

3 Cf. Roche to Ingoli, 10 June 1630, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 298 

‘For example, a report that Wadding was dead circulated at the end of 1629. 
See Comerford to Wadding, 22 November 1629, Wadding papers, p. 322; Roche 
to Wadding, January 1630, ibid., p. 332. 

5 Roche to Ingoli, 16 January 1630, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 132, f. 289r. 

*Same to same, 19 November 1633, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 185r 
printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, p. 191. 

7 Roche to Wadding, 26 May 1630, Wadding papers, p. 370. 
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Roche favoured the appointment of Terence Coghlan, a priest of the 
diocese of Clonmacnois, though other bishops were inclined to think 
him a little too hot-headed where the regular clergy were concerned. 
However, the Munster bishops chose Michael Cantwell, a native of 
Waterford, a Jesuit who had left the society, though it would appear 
amicably enough. Roche accepted their decision, though with some 
reservations, for he knew little or nothing of Cantwell.* It began 
to appear that his reservations were not altogether misplaced, for 
Cantwell was slow in making his way to Rome, and on the way he 
caused trouble. In Paris he showed himself violently anti-regular, 
and by June 1632 he was reported to be leaving Madrid on his way 
to Rome. He cannot have been of much assistance to the bishops 
who had appointed him, and in fact he was soon replaced, though 
the Irish bishops never really found an agent to take the place of 
John Roche. 

This lack of a reliable agent in Rome was a severe handicap to the 
bishops, because, especially in their disputes with the regular 
clergy, it was in Rome that the vital decisions were made. It was 
precisely at this period that the decision was taken for England 
to suppress the vicariate-apostolic and to return to a regime of 
missionary faculties. The Irish bishops were in a much stronger 
position than the English vicar-apostolic, but the decision taken 
in regard to England was an indication that the issue might 
not be finally decided even in Ireland. The Irish bishops were 
aware of their common interest with Bishop Smith in England 
and intervened in Rome several times to strengthen his position, 
urging in particular that the number of bishops in England should 
be increased to three.‘ They also watched sympathetically, and 
a little anxiously, the controversial writings of the English seculars 
and regulars, for they faced the same problem at home.’ They 
knew that a settlement of the English problem was mooted 
in Rome, and that it would be of close interest to themselves 

1Roche to Wadding, January 1630, Wadding papers, p. 332. Wadding was 
not opposed to Coghlan, see same to same, 7 February 1630, ibid., p. 336. 

? Roche to Wadding, 7 February 1630, Wadding papers, pp. 336-7 ; same to same, 
26 May 1630, ibid., p. 370 ; Roche to Ingoli, 10 June 1630, APF, Scritture Antiche, 
vol. 294, f. 298 ; bishops of Cashel, Ossory, Ferns and Emly to Cardinal Ludovisi, 
10 June 1630, ibid., vol. 133, f. 280. 

*Cantwell “ failed in the trust committed to him,” according to Archbishop 
Walsh of Cashel— Walsh to Wadding, 17 November 1631, Wadding papers, p. 613. 

‘Bishops of Cashel, Cork, Limerick, Emly, Waterford, Ossory and Ferns to 
Propaganda, February 1630, Wadding papers, pp. 426-7 and cf. APF, Scritture 
Antiche, vol. 132, f. 274r. Roche wrote another letter to the same effect in his own 
name. I have not been able to trace it, but it came up for consideration at a meeting 


of Propaganda in August 1630-—cf. APF, Acta, vol. 7, f. 116, no. 59. 
5Cf., e.g., Roche to Lovell, 30 June 1630, Wadding papers, pp. 427-8. 
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too. “Shall not this decree of which you speak ever come to 
light ?’’ Roche wrote to Lovell in England; the decree came 
within a year, the brief Britannia, which was such a severe 
rebuke to Bishop Smith that it resulted in England being left 
without a bishop for fifty years. 


IX 


The brief Britannia was a warning to the Irish hierarchy that their 
position might not be completely secured. In Ireland too the re- 
organization of the Church had led to bitter and frequently dis- 
edifying quarrels between the diocesan and regular clergy. Here the 
story must be confined to these quarrels as they impinged on Bishop 
Roche. A full account, with all its nuances, would fill a book, a book 
which in any case cannot be written until the sources have been 
much more thoroughly investigated. 

The most important aspect of these quarrels concerned such orders 
as the mendicants and the Jesuits which by their constitutions were 
intimately connected with the care of souls. In his own diocese, 
Bishop Roche succeeded in living at peace with the regular clergy, 
but he did become involved in the most serious single incident of 
these quarrels, which had begun in Dublin before his return to 
Ireland, and which was still smouldering when he died. 

It broke out in 1627, with a series of apparently provocative 
sermons by a Franciscan, Thomas Strong, in which he made rather 
sweeping claims for the regular clergy vis-a-vis the hierarchy. The 
secular clergy were naturally resentful, especially an English priest 
resident in Dublin, Paul Harris, a man learned enough, but un- 
fortunately at least as quarrelsome as Strong was. He published 
a book against the Franciscan, entitled Philadelphus—in spite of 
its title, there was no charity in it, comments Bishop Roche. Strong 
replied in Philalethes, imprudent as wel as uncharitable, for he 
spared no rank of the hierarchy, not even Pope Boniface VIII. 
These books were widely circulated in Dublin, and the laity began 
to take sides. The archbishop, a Franciscan, intervened and con- 
demned Harris, who submitted for the time being, The archbishop 
did not censure Strong, and inevitably he was accused of favouring 
his own order,’ though, as Bishop Roche commented, without 
excluding this possibility, the archbishop’s motive in refraining 
from censuring a religious might well have been because he knew his 
censure would be ineffective. Nevertheless, the archbishop’s de- 


1 Harris was certainly convinced of this—see his Arktomastix, p. 57. 
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cision left the supporters of the seculars with their grievance, and 
Roche’s judgment was that, whether his motive was good or bad, the 
archbishop’s decision was unfair in that Harris and Strong were 
equally to blame. 

Ecclesiastical affairs in Dublin were troubled again on 26 Decem- 
ber 1629 when the Protestant archbishop and the mayor closed the 
Franciscan chapel there. They tried to arrest the friars, but were 
mobbed and the friars escaped. Several Catholic gentlemen were 
arrested for not coming to the rescue of the forces of the law. 
Within a month two other chapels were closed in Dublin and the 
trouble had spread to Limerick and Cork.? The incident gave an 
opportunity to the party opposed to the Franciscans to claim that 
they had provoked the trouble by a lack of discretion. Roche 
agreed substantially with this view ; he feared, as he wrote to 
Ingoli, that it had been caused by the friars giving themselves too 
much publicity ; that no one could predict how far repression 
might spread, once started, and that if it spread the bishops would 
certainly suffer most.® 

These were favourable circumstances in which to keep alive the 
dispute started by Harris and Strong. The bishop of Ferns, as we 
have seen, had sent an account of this dispute to Rome, which was 
considered at a meeting of the Congregation of Propaganda on 5 
August 1630. The congregation decided to write to the archbishop 
of Dublin to put an end to the controversy as prudently as pos- 
sible, and to send the writings of both parties to Rome for judgment.‘ 
The Roman decision, however, had not time to produce any effect 
before the dispute flared up again. On 6 March 1631 the archbishop 
of Dublin suspended Harris and one of his supporters ; with the 
support of the secular authority, which was happy to use an oppor- 
tunity to embarrass the Catholics, they defied the archbishop and 
continued their attacks on the regulars, attacks which grew more 
violent as Harris’s natural lack of balance became more marked 
under what he judged to be persecution. The times were not ex- 
actly propitious for the growth of charity between the secular and 


1 Roche to Propaganda, 1 December 1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, 
ff. 312-3 ; see also Moran, History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, p. 376. 

* Roche to Ingoli, 16 January 1630, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 132, f. 289r ; 
Roche to Wadding, 7 February 1630, Wadding papers, p. 337. 

5 Roche to Ingoli, 9 February 1630, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 132, f. 288r. 

* APF, Acta, vol. 7, f. 116, no. 50, 5 August 1630 ; Propaganda to Roche, 17 
August 1630, APF, Lettere, vol. 10, f. 89v ; Propaganda to Fleming, 17 August 
1630, ibid., £. 90r. 
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regular clergy ; motives became suspect and the temptation to 
make the division more clear-cut was strong.! 

Some time before this the Dublin dispute had been carried to 
Paris by another secular priest, Patrick Cahill. A native of Meath, 
he had held a parish in Dublin in what certainly seem to be irregular 
circumstances. He had been associated with Harris, and in 1629 
Archbishop Fleming removed him from his parish.? This action 
was resented by the secular clergy, and Cahill decided to challenge 
the archbishop, though his case in law cannot have been a very 
strong one. It was probably in an attempt to bolster it up that he 
sought testimonials in various quarters. Among these were testi- 
monials from the bishops of Ossory and Ferns. These testimonials 
were very carefully worded, and, it would seem certain, were given 
before Cahill had made any formal move against his archbishop’s 
decision. They confined themselves to saying that Cahill was of 
good moral reputation, had been imprisoned for the faith, and had 
worked in the ministry to the profit of souls, all of which was true 
but which might be used to create a false impression once Cahill 
had taken action against the archbishop, and evidently was so used, 
for on 6 December 1630 Bishops Rothe and Roche formally attested 
that they did not wish their letters in favour of Cahill to be used 
to prejudice the case.’ 


Cahill made his way to Paris and submitted to the Sorbonne 
eleven propositions which he claimed were taught by the regulars 
in Ireland,‘ and asked for a formal censure from the University. 
He obtained this with the help of some Irish secular priests living 
in Paris.’ Later in that year a reply to Cahill and the Sorbonne 
appeared in Frankfort, entitled Examen Juridicum. Its author, 
thinly concealed under the pseudonym ‘“‘ Edmundus Ursulanus,” 


1 An instance may be cited of the letter of Roche to Lovell, 30 June 1630 
Wadding papers, p. 428, in which Roche says that the suppression of public oratories 
together with the threat of further repression ‘‘ purchaseth for us some quietness 
amongst ourselves, though we be not wholly out of broils.’’ This letter fell into 
the hands of Francis Matthews, O.F.M., who forwarded it to Wadding, with a com- 
ment in which he interprets ‘‘ourselves’’ as the bishops and implies that Roch 
letter shows how the bishops rejoiced at the suppression of the religious communitit 
(Matthews to Wadding, Louvain, 8 February 1631, Wadding papers, p. 47) 
This interpretation seems to me very forced and unfair ; by ‘“ ourselves ’’ Roch« 
clearly means the Catholic community as a whole. Only a consideration of the in- 
flamed state of tempers at the time prevents one from calling the interpretation 
suggested by Matthews a malicious one. 

? Fleming to Wadding, 26 August 1629, Wadding papers, p. 398. 

* Attestations in Wadding papers, p. 452 

* Propositions in Wadding papers, pp. 510-11. 

5 James Fallon, vicar-general of Achonry, to Wadding, Paris, 1 February 1631 
Wadding papers, p. 468. 
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was Francis Matthews, O.F.M.! These events on the continent ad- 
ded new fuel to the fire which Harris was busy keeping alive in 
Dublin. The bishops were under pressure to dissociate themselves 
from Cahill’s action in Paris. It was a tricky problem, in view of the 
admittedly tendentious nature of the ‘“‘ Sorbonne propositions ” 
and the insinuations being made in connexion with the testimonials 
given to Cahill. To refuse to denounce him might be construed as 
approval ; on the other hand, there was reason to fear that a de- 
nunciation might very well be used by certain religious to their own 
advantage in a much wider context, and not all the points Cahill 
had made were without foundation. 

The bishops of Ossory, Ferns, Cork and Waterford tried to meet 
the problem by a declaration that no regular had taught in their 
dioceses the propositions attributed by Cahill to the regular clergy 
as a whole.* The publication of the Examen Juridicum, an intem- 
perate reply to Cahill’s intemperance, strengthened their position 
in that it threatened to set off a spate of pamphleteering which 
Roche at any rate was anxious to prevent. He and the bishops of 
Ossory and Cork wrote to Propaganda on 3 November 1631 asking 
for a condemnation of the book.* Propaganda referred the matter 
to the Holy Office, and in the meantime imposed silence on all 
concerned. This decision led to external restraint at least in the 
controversies in Ireland’—except of course for Paul Harris, who 
continued his publications with the assistance of the government, 
and brought his complaint against the archbishop to the secular 
courts. He became more and more isolated, as the bishops and 
religious superiors agreed to discipline their more recalcitrant sub- 


1 Matthews, alias O Mahony, Latinized Ursulanus. 


* He published a pamphlet of 112 pages in 1632, accusing the archbishop of plan- 
ning to supplant the parochial clergy by the regulars ; a reply to Ursulanus, Ark- 
tomastix (‘‘ The bear-tamer ’’) in the same year; Frvatres sobrii estote, an admonition 
to the Fryars of this kingdom, in 1634 ; and The Exile Exiled in 1635. None bore any 
place of publication, and “‘ there can be little doubt that they were printed in Dublin 
with the connivance of the Irish govenment ”’ (MacNeill, Publications, p. 20). 


8’ The bishops of Cork and Ossory inclined to take a more decided anti-regular 
attitude. Cf. Roche to Wadding, 19 July 1631, Wadding papers, p. 542; Francis 
Matthews, O.F.M., to Wadding, 29 August 1631, ibid., pp. 568-9 ; Thomas Strange, 
O.F.M., to Wadding, 10 September 1631, ibid., p. 579. 

* APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 150, f. 326, printed in Moran, History of the Catholic 
Archbishops of Dublin, p. 374. The archbishops of Cashel and Tuam wrote to the 
same effect, Scritture Antiche, vol. 14, f. 120, printed in Archivium Hibernicum, 
vol. XII, pp. 187-8. 

5 Roche to Ingoli, 19 November 1633, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 185r, 
printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, p. 191. 


* Cf, APF, Acta, vol. 10, f. 93, no. 29, 31 July 1634, 
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jects for the common good of the Catholic religion.1 Propaganda 
finally decided to depute the bishop of Meath to remove Harris from 
Dublin. The bishop demurred, understandably enough, and in a 
letter to Propaganda Bishop Roche supported him, arguing that 
such a move would cause trouble with the civil authority, which 
would be prepared to support Harris, and had in fact given him 
special orders not to leave the city. Apart from his fixed ideas where 
the regular clergy were concerned, reflecting by now a really un- 
balanced mind, he was a man of some genuine learning and exem- 
plary life. He was making no attempt to administer the sacraments, 
nor did he seem to mind that no one attended his Mass.? It was 
sound advice ; Paul Harris could now be safely left undistrubed, 
better, indeed, left so. 

The monastic orders were also involved in these disputes, for 
reasons which emerge rather clearly from a not particularly edifying 
incident in the diocese of Waterford, where Bishop Comerford— 
himself an Augustinian—in the course of his attempts to restore 
the parochial system in his diocese, had sent a parish priest to a 
church which in pre-reformation times had been impropriate to 
the Hospitallers. This was resented by a religious who had joined 
the Hospitallers in Malta after a career which could only be de- 
scribed as somewhat involved, if what the bishops of Ferns and 
Waterford say about him is to be taken as true. In virtue of his 
profession as a Hospitaller he had, he claimed, the duty of defending 
all the rights of the order in Ireland. He asserted their right to this 
particular church by bursting in during Sunday Mass, snatching 
the chalice and host from the altar and making off before anyone 
could stop him, but not before he had time to threaten that 
he would do the same to the bishop if he found him saying Mass 
there.® 

The revival of the Cistercian order in Ireland posed a more serious 
threat to the hierarchy, in that the relatively few Cistercians in the 
country were claiming full authority, independent of the Oridinary, 
in the very numerous parishes impropriated to the order in pre- 
reformation times, and were also accused of trying to expand their 
numbers by accepting novices on a scale far beyond the resources 


1 Roche to Ingoli, 15 November 1634, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 105, ff. 479-80, 
printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, p. 198. 


2 Roche to Propaganda, 20 October 1635, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 135, 
f. 193r, printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, p. 205. 


? Roche to Propaganda, 1 December 1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, 
ff. 313-4 ; Comerford to Wadding, 22 November 1629, Wadding papers, p. 325 
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they possessed to give them any sound religious formation.! John 
Roche’s first impressions of the Irish Cistercians were not very favour- 
able ;* he was convinced that the share they claimed in the pastoral 
mission in Ireland bore no relation to their numerical strength, 
to the prospect of a restoration of their monasteries, or to the post- 
Tridentine canon law, and that their abbatial titles, derived from 
a bull procured in the Datary and “a blessing from some kindly 
bishop,’ were a nuisance and devoid of any real significance. On 1 
December 1629 he wrote to Ingoli, proposing that the Pope should 
instruct the Datary not to grant any more titular appointments to 
Irish Cistercian monasteries, though he did not urge the point, as 
the practice was so widespread, unless other Irish bishops could be 
found to support his request. He did urge, however, that the Con- 
gregation should instruct the Irish Cistercians to observe the com- 
mand they had got in‘1626 not to be too insistent in putting forward 
their claims for the restoration of their monasteries.* Ingoli replied 
on 26 June 1630, saying that the Cistercian protector in Rome had 
been approached by the Congregation of Propaganda after its meeting 
on 15 June, and ordered to see that the monks did not disturb 
the ordinary’s jurisdiction with empty abbatial titles, nor set up 
novitiates in Ireland.‘ 

This action does not seem to have been very effective, for a few 
years later we find Roche writing again, this time suggesting much 
more firmly that the appointment of titular abbots be discontinued.® 
The matter was discussed at a meeting of Propaganda on 31 July 
1634, but it was decided that no action be taken to prevent further 
Cistercian appointments. Meanwhile, Roche seems to have suc- 
ceeded in curbing the activities of the Cistercians to some extent,and 
at the same time to have established friendly relations with them, at 
least in his own diocese.? On 1 September 1635 the Congregation 
of Propaganda, again under the initiative of a letter from Roche, 


1 Roche to Ingoli, | December 1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, ff. 313-l4v; 
same to same, 9 February 1639, ibid., vol. 132, f. 288v. 

*“ Per il pitt loro stessi non sono che una mano d’ignoranti ” Roche to Ingoli, 
9 February 1630, cit 

* APF, Scritture Antiche, vol 298, f. 3l14v ; cf. also Roche to Ingoli, 9 February 
1630, ibid., vol. 132, f. 288v. 

“APF, Acta, vol. 7, f. 84v, no. 3, 15 June 1630 ; Lettere, vol. 10, ff. 60-61. 

5 Roche to Ingoli, 18 November 1633, printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, 
p. 190. See above, note 28 

* APF, Acta, vol. 10, f. 93, no. 29. From the entry in the Acta it would appear 
that Moran does not print the full text of Bishop Roche’s letter in Spicil. Ossor., 
vol. I, p. 190. 

7 Roche to Ingoli, 15 November 1634, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 105, ff. 478-80, 
printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, p. 198; same to same, 4 April 1635, Scrit- 
ture Antiche, vol. 14, f. 135. 
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decided to raise the matter of Cistercian appointments with the 
Datary.'! The issue, however, was still far from decided at the time 
of the bishop’s death. He had fought a hard battle with the Cis- 
tercians, but it had been a fair one, to which he was impelled by 
strictly legal and pastoral considerations. The Cistercians re- 
spected him. In their apologia for their Irish mission, the work 
known as Triumphalia Monasterii S. Crucis, they record the obits 
of two Irish bishops only. One is John O’Cullenan, bishop of Raphoe, 
whose brother was a Cistercian and who openly favoured them. 
The other is their influential and persistent opponent, “‘Reverendiss- 
imus Dominus Joannes Roch, episcopus Fernensis, doctrina human- 
itateque insignis: obiit 10 Aprilis, 1636.’ 


(To be concluded) 
PATRICK J. CORISH 


1 APF, Acta, vol. 10, f. 308, no. 10. 


* Triumphalia Monasteris S. Crucis, p. 188 
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THE DARWIN CENTENARY 
AND THE. THEOLOGIAN 


A SURVEY OF MODERN APPROACHES TO EVOLUTION 


1959 is the centenary year of the publication of Charles Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species.”” Already, in newspapers, in radio and T.V. 
programmes, subjects connected with the centenary are being 
popularized and before 1959 is out we can expect quite a flood of 
literature on evolutionary questions and with it a flare-up in this 
particular sector of the Science v. Religion conflict. Because of de- 
velopments in recent years both in the scientific and the theological 
aspects of the subject, most of the text-book treatments of evolution 
are now outdated.’ It is hoped that this review of modern ap- 
proaches to the problem may be of some help to theologians in any 
controversies or discussions that may be stimulated by the Darwin 
Centenary literature. The status quaestionis;has been considerably 
modified in recent years both because of new theoretical approaches 
to general evolutionary problems and also because of the con- 
siderable amount of new fossil material that has been unearthed, 
especially since the end of World War II.? 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN EVOLUTIONARY THEORY 


The biologist is faced by an enormous variety of organisms 
varying in size and complexity from the smaller viruses, no more 


1 The second edition of B.A.C. (Bioblioteca de Autores Cristianos, Sacrae Theologiae 
Summa, II, tract. II, lib. III, §§ 530, 531) published late in 1955 may serve as an 
example. Fr. Sagiiés inclines towards the view that modern man antedates the more 
“primitive ’’ types of fossil men (cf. page 126. He enumerates seven human 
fossils of modern type ‘‘ co-aevo vero Pithecanthropo.”’ The ancient date of all these 
fossils except one (Fontéchevade)is now rejected, chiefly because of the application 
of modern dating techniques. Even the Fontéchevade remains are only about 
one-third as old as the Pithecanthropoids. Besides, the statement “ nondum 
inventum est animal ex quo cum sufficienti probabilitate dici possit hominem venire,”’ 
though strictly true, is, to say the least, misleading in view of the importance of the 
Australopithecine finds (cf. page 123). 

1 A.H. Broderick’s Early Man (Hutchinson, 1948) gives a useful summary of almost 
all human fossils found up to the date of publication, though it pays but scant 
attention to the Australopithecines. Ruth Moore’s Man, Time, and Fossils. The Story 
of Evolution (Jonathan Cape, 1954) includes a good account of the Australopithecines 
as well as chapters on the historical aspects of Evolution and on dating techniques. 
Though not written by experts, both are reliable, the latter relieved by interesting 
anecdotal materia. V. Marcozzi, S.J. summarizes recent finds in Gregorianum, 
37, (1956), 290-7 
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than 1/20,000 of a millimeter in diameter, to the blue whale, 100 
feet long and weighing 150 tons. These million or so organisms have 
appeared at different times in the earth’s history, the more com- 
plex in general existing later than the simpler forms. Besides, 
these organisms are easily classified into broad groups and this 
is not a mere “ filing-cabinet’”’ type of classification, but, in its 
broader aspects at least, seems to have a solid basis in nature. 

Only two explanations of these facts have been offered-—Special 
Creation and Evolution. The theory of Special Creation postulates 
that God intervened in some special way (apart from his ordinary 
providence) in the production or creation of the species we know 
today. This theory has taken two forms :— 

1. This action of God took place about 6,000 years B.c. ; thus, 
the fossil records are mere lusus naturae. 

2. God produced each species at the time required by the fossil 
record. 

The only alternative theory is Evolution, which postulates 
that all present-day organisms are genetically descended from a 
small number of original forms (or from one only). If this theory is 
pushed to its furthest limit, it postulates that these original org- 
anisms in some way developed out of inorganic matter. 

Today, it may be said that evolution is unanimously accepted 
by biologists. Occasional statements to the contrary’ are usually 
due to a misunderstanding. An author’s emphatic rejection of 
“ Darwinism ”’ (by which he means the main lines of Charles Dar- 
win’s explanation of how evolution took place) is taken to be a 
rejection of evolution tout court. One of the standard modern 
treatments of evolution is called Evolution, the Modern Synthesis. 
A synthesis it is. Without this theory, much of the vast mass of 
facts collected by biologists over the centuries would fall into 
chaotic disarray, without appeal for the ordered intellect. A study 
of evolution, too, helps to re-unify a science fast splintering under 
the inevitable advance of specialization, for, in order to speak 
authoritatively on evolutionary theory, one must be familiar with, 
if not an expert on, most branches of modern biology. Although 
biologists ali admit that organic evolution of some sort has taken 
place, they differ and differ widely in their explanations of the me- 
chanism of evolution. We might conveniently divide the explan- 

1 These statements usually occur in polemical works. Those issued by the Evolution. 
Protest Movement founded in London in 1934 or Vera Barclay’s Challenge to the 
Darwinians and Darwin is not for Children are good examples. The unbending tone 


of these publications stimulated some highly abusive rejoinders, the Church of Rome 
being one of the main objects of attack 
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atory theories into three groups, Neo-Darwinism, Neo-Lamarckism 
and a rather heterogeneous group we might call the Anti-selectionists. 

Neo-Darwinism is by far the most widely held causal theory, 
especially in the Anglo-American sphere of influence. Its adherents 
aim at a synthesis of the main lines of Darwin’s hypothesis with 
the results of modern genetics and statistical mathematics as applied 
to populations of organisms. Darwin’s own argument ran as 
follows :— 

1) Variation within a species, and even within the members 
of a single litter, is an observed fact. 

2) There is such an over-production of offspring in Nature that 
some of them must be eliminated in the “ struggle for existence’”’. 

3) A small advantage possessed by one member of a generation 
should help it tosurvive in this struggle (‘‘ the survival of the 
fittest’). 

4) This successful survivor will pass on the favourable characters 
to its offspring. 

Thus, instead of the selection of desirable types practised by the 
plant or animal breeder in order to produce new varieties, we have 
a Natural Selection picking out the successful survivors in the 
struggle for existence. 

With the turn of the century and the re-discovery of the laws 
of inheritance first formulated by Gregor Mendel, an Augustinian, 
40 years before, Darwinism suffered a temporary eclipse, but soon 
the new-born science of genetics was grafted on to Darwin’s hyp- 
otheses. Variation within the species and the laws governing the 
transmission of these variations, which had always been a great 
puzzle to Darwin, were now investigated. The era of experiment 
had come for evolutionary theory which up to this time had been 
largely governed by a priori arguments. The Neo-Darwinians, 
though differing in minor points among themselves, adhered to the 
main framework of Darwin’s hypotheses and were especially vehe- 
ment in proclaiming that natural selection was the only major 
factor responsible for evolutionary advance.! 

Lamarck, a Frenchman living 50 years before Darwin, enjoyed 
none of the latter’s kudos. Still, his theory has much in its favour 
and still has a few adherents who hold that it has never been strictly 


1The more recent of the Neo-Darwinians like to distinguish themselves from their 
pre-war colleagues by dubbing themselves ‘‘ the Synthetic School,’’ obviously a 
reference to Julian Huxley’s Evolution, the Modern Synthesis (1942). The main extra 
elements they claim to have “ synthesized’ into the methodology of the Neo- 
Darwinians are the mathematical approach exemplified in population genetics and 
study of rates of evolution 
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disproved. Lamarck argued: Changes in the environment of an 
organism will lead to increased use or disuse of some organs ; this 
use or disuse will lead to strengthening and enlargement or to atrophy 
of the organs affected (witness the blacksmith’s biceps muscles). 
If such induced changes are present in both parents, they will be 
passed on to the offsping. No experimental proof of the last point 
was provided by Lamarck, and, despite several attempts to devise 
satisfactory experimental set-ups, no really convincing proof is 
yet available, although some of the results obtained might suggest 
that an overdogmatic rejection of Lamarck’s hypotheses would be 
imprudent. 

The “ Anti-selectionists,” as I call them, are united by the fact 
that they reject natural selection and Lamarckism as complete 
explanations of evolutionary advance. Though not denying that 
natural selection does act in a minor way in eliminating un- 
successful freaks, they deny that it is able to explain all the facts, 
more especially the origin of the major groups. Very little has 
been put forward as an alternative except for some “ mystical” 
explanations, some of them perhaps valid philosophical explanations 
but inadmissible as scientific hypotheses.? 

More important for the theologian than a knowledge of current 
causal theories is perhaps a grasp of and sympathy for contem- 
porary currents of thought among scientists in general and among 
biologists in particular. The scientific ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ has changed 
very much from the cocksure, dogmatic attitude of the scientists 
of the Victorian era. Towards the end of the last century, scientists 
felt they had discovered all the major laws of the universe in prin- 
ciple ; little now remained to be done except to work out the finer 
details. It is this deistic, almost materialistic, attitude that is alluded 
to in the manuals when they state adversantur sctenttstae. 

At the turn of the century, however, revolutionary theories 
were introduced, especially in physics. The Relativity and Quantum 
Theories seemed to be at variance with Newtonian mechanics 
and even with ordinary common sense. A group of continental 
scientists and philosophers, the Wiener Kreis, got together to 
thrash out the epistemological difficulties raised by these new 
theories. As a result, a fairly satisfactory explanation of modern 


, 


1 Of this little band, James Small, late professor of Botany at Quecn’s University, 
Belfast, should be mentioned. He showed that evolution within the groups he 
studied followed very regular mathematical laws. This he could not reconcile with 
the hypothesis that natural selection, basically a random process, was the main 
factor determining the pattern of evolution, 
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physical theory has been evolved. Most philosophers of science 
would now agree to the following propositions :— 

1. High-level physical theory consists in mathematical formul- 
ations from which may be deduced the mathematical relations apply- 
ing to physical “‘ laws,” the latter having been determined by ex- 
periment. 

2. Models suggested by such high-level theories (e.g. nucleus 
surrounded by orbiting electrons as a picture of the atom) are 
merely aids to thinking, not necessarily pictures of reality. Much 
independent experimental data would be required before conclud- 
ing that such a model mirrors reality in any other way except that 
both happen to obey the same mathematical formulae. 

Such an attitude is positivistic and rejects any metaphysical 
or “‘ mystical’’ explanation as being pertinent to scientific in- 
vestigation. The natural tendency was to extend this positivistic 
approach to philosophical reasoning, and it,was thus that Logical 
Positivism was born. In physics, however, it is a quite legitimate 
approach—in my opinion, the only satisfactory one. 

Biology has been much neglected in this recasting of the phil- 
osophy of science. Still, much of the physicist’s attitude has seeped 
down to his biological colleagues. Among biologists today there 
is the same insistence on pruning science of extraneous philosophical 
concepts ; a clear distinction is drawn between fact and speculation ; 
mathematics, usually considered to be the handmaid of physics, 
is now made to serve the interets of biology—it is used to elucidate 
the problems of genetics and to study rates and trends in evolution. 

Finally, the biologist, too, has become less cocksure ; one might 
almost call him a scientific agnostic if one were to take too literally 
the cautious and guarded style of technical publications. How- 
ever, in works for more popular consumption the same old dogmatic 
attitude remains de rigeur. Publishers seem to think the public 
demands a style designed to convince it of the almighty competence 
of science. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY TODAY 


We may best grasp the advances that have been made in our 
knowledge of man’s physical origins by comparing the pre-1939 
position of the science with its present position. In 1939, three 
broad groups of human fossils were recognized : 


1. Those closely resembling modern man (Homo sapiens). 
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2. The Neanderthal group. These fossils came from about thirty 
locations, almost entirely in Europe. The Neanderthal men were 
described as uncouth figures of slouching gait and were generally 
supposed to be only just above the brute/man horizon. 


3 The Pithecanthropoid group. This highly controverted group 
consisted of fossils from two locations, Java and Pekin. The only 
remains of Java man known until 1935 were a brain-pan and a frag- 
ment of a jawbone. Quite a few eminent anthropologists, including 
Dubois the original discoverer, held that these belonged to a type 
of ape. During the years 1936-39 Dr. G.H.R. v. Kénigswald 
working in Java found the remains of four further individuals 
including two fairly complete skulls. The discovery of the Pekin 
man took place over the years 1928-39. and was written up and 
published before the outbreak of the American-Japanese war. 
All the fossils, however, seem to have perished during that war. 
The discovery of tools and signs of fireplaces along with these re- 
mains seemed sufficient proof that they were human. 


During World War II anthropoligists had time to assimilate 
and evaluate the numerous human or near-human fossils found 
during the decade 1929-39. It is now accepted by all : 

a) that Pekin and Java man are substantially the same type, both 
of them human (because of Pekin man’s tools) ; 

b) that the Neanderthaloid material falls into twoclear classes, 
a more “‘ primitive,” robust type and a type nearer to Homo sapiens. 
Surprisingly enough, the more “ primitive ’’ type is in fact the more 
recent form of the two ; 

c) that the moronic appearance attributed to Neanderthal man 
was due to faulty, not to say tendentious, reconstructions. He had 
no slouching gait and had a brain as big if not bigger than modern 
man. As the American anthropologist, Washburne, likes to put 
it, if he were sent to college today he would do well and, besides, 
be an invaluable asset to the football team. 

Since the war, much new and interesting fossil material has been 
found, chiefly in Africa. 

For over a century anthropologists had been finding a primitive 
type of hand-axe (the Abbevillian biface) in the gravels of Europe. 
Although certain that these were made by man, anthropologists 
never succeeded in finding any associated human remains but found 
the hand-axes only in the gravels underlying those containing 
human fossils, thus having an age of at least 200,000 years. In 
1954 and 1955, however, Africa filled the void. At Palikao, Algeria, 
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and at Casablanca, Morocco, jawbones of Pithecanthropoid type 
were found associated with these Abbevillian hand-axes. 

Even more interesting is the group of fossils from South-Africa 
known collectively as the Australopithecines. The first of these 
fossils was found in 1924 by Dr. R. A. Dart and a second one in 
1930 by the late Dr. R. Broom. Broom held that this group was 
ancestral to modern man, but anthropologists as a body were very 
sceptical indeed about these conclusions and were inclined to look 
on Dart and Broom as uncritical enthusiasts. Since the war, however, 
a large amount of new material has been unearthed, much of it 
well preserved, so that now we possess the remains of about one 
hundred individuals, including, ten well preserved crania and over 
five hundred teeth. Besides, many anthropologists have had the op- 
portunity of visiting Africa and of examining the material in person. 
Thus it is now accepted that these creatures of height four-and-a-half 
to five feet walked upright just as we do, had remarkably anthropoid 
teeth and, besides, over half of the skull characteristics generally 
enumerated were distinctly anthropoid and not simian. 

But at which side of the dividing line between rational and ir- 
rational did these creatures lie ? 

In Africa, a primitive type of tool (the Kafuan industry, pro- 
bably about half a million years old) had been found fairly ex- 
tensively, but, just as with the European Abbevillian tools, no 
human remains had ever been found accompanying it. In 1955, 
however, at Magapansgat in the Transvaal, embedded in a deposit 
of these tools was found part of the upper jaw of an Australo- 
pithecine. This would seem to confirm Dart’s interpretation of 
the deposits in which most of the Australopithecine material had 
been found. It was found embedded in cavern breccias throughout 
an area four hundred miles in diameter in the Transvaal. Dart was 
puzzled by the bashed-in skulls of baboons in this deposit, some 
of which showed a double dent. On measurement, he found that 
these double depressional fractures corresponded exactly to the 
double-knobbed ends of the thigh-bones of antelopes also present 
in the deposit. Perhaps these bones had been used by the Australo- 
pithecines as improvised clubs in hunting baboons. In one bashed- 
in skull he found a rock inside the brain case, as if it had been used 
in killing the baboon. Besides he found several specimens where a 
jawbone or a horn had been inserted into the hollow of a larger 
bone thus making a rather serviceable weapon. Dart’s interpret- 
ation of these breccias was that they were the midden-heaps of the 
Australopithecines—an accumulation of the tools of what he rather 
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inelegantly named the Osteodontokeratic culture. Admittedly 
this is a slender amount of evidence on which to build any far- 
reaching theory, but it does stimulate the energies of the enthusiastic 
band of experts working in the Transvaal to persevere in their ac- 
cumulation of evidence bearing on the physical orgins of man. 

Another notable advance since the war is the elaboration of 
elegant techniques for the dating of fossil remains. Until recent 
years, the dating of a fossil depended on its position in a vertical 
series of gravels being exactly known. Hence arose numerous sources 
of error. The finders of fossils were frequently workmen in quarries 
or gravel-pits, who might not have noted the exact level at which 
they found the material. Besides, the assigning of a particular 
stratum of gravel to its proper position in the time-sequence was 
a delicate task, often no more than shrewd guesswork. In 1948, 
a method was devised by Dr. W. F. Libby for determining the ab- 
solute age of organic material, based on the measurement of the 
proportion of radio-active carbon isotope present. Since 1951, 
this method has been accepted as basically valid for material up 
to 25,000 years old. For older material we must still rely on the 
position of the fossil in the gravels being known. However, new 
techniques for the dating of the various phases of advance and 
retreat of the polar and alpine ice-caps allow us to put a date on 
fossils whose position in the gravels is established, and this with 
tolerable accuracy for ages up to 150,000 years. Besides, bones 
placed by accident or design among older fossil remains may now 
be sorted out by determining the relative amounts of fluorine 
absorbed by each from the local fluorine-bearing waters. 

Apart from these discoveries, there are some new approaches 
to anthropological problems worth mentioning. The anthropologist 
is dependent on bones and teeth as material for his study of the 
physical evolution of man’s body. Thus his classification is dependent 
on minute and careful comparision of bony structures. Recent 
experiments by Dr. S. L. Washburne of Chicago have shown how 
the strength of a muscle pulling on a bone largely determines the 
form of a bone. For example, Washburne cut the jaw-muscles 
of new-born rats on one side, allowed the rats to come to maturity 
and then examined the skeletons. He found the bone structure 
of the side where the muscles had been cut was smooth and without 
the deep creases and heavy brow ridges of the side that had not 
been tampered with. One might almost say he ended up with 
a skull one half “ neanderthal,” the other half “ sapiens.” Yet, 
all this remarkable difference was due to but one muscle. 
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Thus a clue is given to why such an unusually rapid evolution 
was possible as seems to have taken place in man’s case. Once 
the basic structures were present (as they were in the Australo- 
pithecines) a genetic change involving the volume of a few muscles, 
and quite possibly dependent on a single gene mutation, could 
account for much of the minor changes in skull characteristics 
enumerated by physical anthropologists. The same attitude of not 
being impressed by the imposing list of differences in bone structure 
between the various fossil men is reflected in a new nomenclature 
of man’s ancestry introduced by Weidenreich and gradually gaining 
acceptance. Such a classification also recognizes that there are very 
large differences between present-day races of men, though all 
these are interfertile—a criterion usually accepted as delimiting 
a biological species. Formerly, at least five genera of fossil men were 
enumerated, but now only one genus—Homo, with two species, 
H. sapiens and H. erectus (the Pithecanthropoids). Any other 
subdivisions relate only to varieties. 

Let us now try to form some sort of synthetic picture of the new 
accumulation of data. 

The discovery of the Australopithecines has meant a considerable 
recasting of our idea of the earlier stages in the postulated evolution 
of man’s body. The usual scheme proposed until recently was that 
the skull and brain of our tree-loving ancestors evolved to near- 
human proportions before they descended to the ground and adopted 
an unpright gait. Today, however, the Australopithecine fossils 
are concrete evidence that the upright gait was achieved long before 
the skull had evolved to definitely human proportions. What is more, 
the pelvic girdles (on whose structure the gait largely depends) 
so far found among all the higher Primates are either definitely 
ape-like or definitely human, with no intermediates. This has led 
some authors to postulate that the change from ape-like upright 
gait was achieved in one generation, that is, by a single genetical 
mutation. 

Coming now to the definitely human phases, it seems quite 
certain that the Neanderthaloids are a specialized offshoot from the 
main line of human evolution, and not a stage in the development 
of man’s body, as was formerly thought. The evidence for this is 
mainly from accurate dating of fossils. All Neanderthaloid fossils 
so far found date from the period between 100,000 and 50,000 years 
ago with the more rugged type occurring exclusively within the more 
recent 25,000 years of this period. In the earlier half of the period 
occurred both Homo sapiens, the more sapiens-like division of the 
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Neanderthaloids, as well as the Mount Carmel fossils, intermediate 
between modern and Neanderthal man. Besides, two specimens 
of H. sapiens (sometimes called proto-sapiens since anthropologists 
are not quite agreed that they fall exactly into the same group as 
modern man) antedate all Neanderthaloid remains. The Swanscombe 
fragment, discovered in 1933, dates back 130,000 years ; the re- 
mains from Fontéchevade, France, discovered in 1947, date back 
100,000 years. 

One is tempted to conjecture that the Pithecanthropoids are a 
similar offshot arising much earlier since their skulls bear a super- 
ficial resemblance to the rugged one of a “ classical ’’ Neander- 
thaloid, though the size of the brain is of course comparatively 
small. Some anthropologists, over-impressed by the existence of 
the ancient “ proto-sapiens”’ type mentioned above, inclined to 
the view that modern man (H. sapiens sapiens) has been stabilized 
as a sub-species for a very long time and that all the other hominid 
fossils were offshoots, either degenerate or else highly specialized 
to the inclement conditions of the ice ages. Such a view has naturally 
appealed to theologians as being more easily fitted into the re- 
vealed doctrine of the Fall. It should be noted, however, that the 
evidence for this view is of the slenderest ; only two “ proto-sapiens ” 
specimens are known and these are only slightly older than the Nean- 
derthaloids and very far from being as old as the Pithecanthropoids 
whose remains are about three times as old as those of the oldest 
sapiens type. Caution is therefore called for until new dating techni- 
ques have elucidated the relative positions in the time series of the 
Pithecanthropoids, including the many newly-discovered African 
specimens with Pithecanthropoid affinities.* 


“ CONFLICTS ” WITH THE CATHOLIC WELTANSCHAUUNG 

Since Darwin published his “ Origin of Species,” evolution has 
been a favourite skirmishing ground in the perennial Science v. 
Theology conflict. The warfare in the evolutionary sector sprang 
up overnight. In 1859 the “‘ Origin” appeared. Although Darwin 
purposely omitted all reference to man except for a passing remark 


1A. Haas, S.J. in his stimulating article ‘‘ Naturphilosophische Erwagungen zum 
Menschenbild des Schdpfungsberichtes und der modernen Abstammungstheorie”’ 
(Schol., 33, 1958, 355-75)strongly inclines towards this view. He glosses over th 
difficulty of the long time-interval separating the earliest “presapiens ’’ from th 
Pithecanthropoids. 
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at the end, that by the work “ much light will be thrown on the origin 
of man and his history,”’ and although he ended with a lyrical pass- 
age on the wisdom of the Creator, the susceptibilities of devout 
divines, mostly of the Church of England, were soon aroused. In 
1860 at a meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Bishop Wilburforce delivered a resounding attack on the 
theory, winding up by turning to Thomas H. Huxley with the 
sarcastic query as to whether he were descended from the apes 
on his grandfather’s or grandmother’s side. As Huxley rose to 
reply he whispered to one of his colleagues: ‘““The Lord hath delivered 
him into my hand”, and then proceeded to demolish the bishop’s 
rather vulnerable arguments. His peroration, pruned of its vic- 
torian verbosity, amounts to: “I would far rather be descended 
from an ape than from the bishop.” An uproar followed ; ladies 
fainted amid screams of self-righteous protest. 

The conflict continued on the same impassioned note for the 
next fifty years. Many Catholics joined forces with the shocked 
Anglicandivines, for Evolution and irreligious philosophy had become 
synonyms in the popular mind. A few Catholic priest scientists 
however kept their heads in this Darwinian furore, among them 
Fr. E. Wasmann, S.J., who showed in his still useful book’ that 
evolution in regard to plants and animals is a fruitful and legitimate 
scientific hypothesis, and in no way in conflict with the teachings 
of the Church. In regard to man, he very rightly held that the evid- 
ence in his day (c. 1900) was entirely inadequate to form the basis 
of a reasonable judgement. 

Just as the blame for these conflicts did not lie entirely on one 
party, so today their resolution will demand a measure of goodwill 
and balance from both sides, in order that each may apply 
a sane epistemology to the findings of his own discipline. 
The theologian must abandon the bulldozing technique of an 
old-fashioned but surviving apologetic, whose first principle is 
that the adversary is in bad faith and is a moron to boot. He 
must distinguish clearly between what belongs to the deposit of 
faith (or is necessarily connected with it) and extraneous elements 
that have been so cleverly synthesized into the Catholic Weltan- 
schauung over the centuries as to be almost indistinguishable 
from the faith itself. The scientist must cultivate a keen realization 
of the epistemological deficiencies of his theories, distinguishing 
between observed facts and theories developed to fit these facts. 


‘Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution, English edition, London, 1910. 
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He must be careful not to slide imperceptibly from scientific data 
into philosophy and even rhetoric and poetry, and dub the 
whole mélange “‘ science.’” In other words, he must be careful not 
to use scientific theories, based on the measurable and the observ- 
able, as premises for a priori reasoning applying to another order 
of being. 

Are the two parties in the conflict approaching a mutual under- 
standing ? 

As I mentioned above, the general movement of self-criticism 
and healthy agnosticism abroad among top-rank scientists would 
seem to be an unwitting move towards peace. How long it will 
take this spirit to seep down to the popularizers of science, it is 
impossible to forecast. 

Catholic theologians, too, are at least beginning to unbend. 
They have been given directives by the Holy See which have put 
an end to crippling uncertainties as to the Church’s doctrine on 
this matter. In the encyclicals Divino Afflante Spiritu (1943) and 
Humani Generis (1950) the late Holy Father gave clear directives 
along two lines. First, dealing with the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, he taught that : 

1. The doctrine of the inerrancy of the Bible applies only to that 
sense intended by the human author. 

The other group of directives dealt with evolution. 

2. That God immediately creates every human soul is of faith. 

3. The theory of the evolution of man’s body is an open question 
for prudent and cautious discussion among experts on both sides. 
4. The descent of all men from Adam is so closely connected with 
the dogma of original sin that it does not appear how Polygenism 
can be reconciled with this dogma. 

Have theologians responded to the invitation to discuss the 
question of the origin of man’s body in the light of modern evolution- 
ary theories ? Yes, but the mill of theological development grinds 
very slowly and no particular explanation can be said to have be- 
come general in the eight years that have elapsed since Humani 
Generis. The important thing is that theologians no longer consider 
that the doctrine of the special creation of man’s body is so in- 


1 Two theories were singled out : (1) that true men existed after Adam who wert 
not descended ultimately from him ; (2) that ‘‘Adam ”’ was a collective name denot 
ing a group of ancestors. Several theologians would hold that another theory 0! 
Polygenism might be held salvo meliori iudicio provided it were consistent alike wit! 
the doctrine of original sin and with scientific findings. Cf. G. Weigel, S.J.‘ Gleanings 
on the commentaries on Humani Generis,’’ Theol. St. 12 (1951), 520-49. 
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timately connected with the deposit of faith that to deny it would 
be at least temerarious. This is an immense relief to Catholic 
biologists embarrassed by the enquiries of their liberal colleagues 
and often sorely tempted to hold the doctrine of the double truth 
in practice if not in theory. 

A short summary of the present theological position may be of 
value. 

1. The following proposition is tenable ; it would seem to be the 
furthest one can go in the direction of evolution without incurring 
the suspicion of holding temerarious doctrine : 


“God endowed living matter with the power to evolve, to 
develop more complex physical structures, more perfect 
psychical processes, until eventually a body (or embryo) was 
produced which was a fit recipient for a rational soul, created 
and infused by God.’”? 


That this creation of a human soul was an immediate intervention 
of God we must hold ; but apart from this point we are free to look 
on God as directing the evolutionary process by his ordinary 
concursus and providence. Theologians, however, realizing the vast 
gap between the two philosophical species --the brute and the rational 
animal—and also being inclined to cling to a more literal inter- 
pretation of Gen I and 2, say that this jump from brute to man 
is so big that God must have intervened in some way in this last 
step in the evolution of the human body. 


2. The following proposition must be held : 

“ All men on this earth are descended from a single pair.” 

Almost all paleontologists now hold that man is monophyletic. 
It should be noted however that the scientist means by this term 
that all men are descended, not from a single pair, but from a single 
population, for it is in populations and not in the singular that ev- 
olutionary theory, an inductive science, deals. Science of its very 
nature cannot answer the following question: ‘Are all men de- 
scended from one pair?” This is an historical question and it can 
be answered only by testimony and never by inductive generalization. 
All that Science can do is to declare that there is no impossibility 
involved in all men being descended from one pair. This it does. 
| would like to illustrate this point by a quotation from a modern 
work on evolutionary theory (not in any way concerned with man). 


‘From the purely theological point of view, it seems that one might even hold 
that this body had an exigency that a soul be created and infused by God, although 
there are grave philosophical difficulties against such a view. 
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“In evolutionary classification it is an expressed ideal that all 
recognized and named groups should be monophyletic, presum- 
ably that each should be theoretically traceable to a single species 
as its beginning.” Then, in a footnote : “ Occasional suggestion 
that a sexually reproducing group should be traceable to a single 
pair of ancestors is meaningless’’—this is a rather unfortunate tech- 
nical term meaning that the matter is outside the categories of that 
particular science—* because it is populations that evolve and it is 
extremely exceptional, although of course not impossible, for a popu- 
lation to arise from one pair of individuals.””? 

It is thus rather hard to understand why some theologians were 
tempted before Humani Generis to find some hypothesis that would 
square the canons of the Council of Trent on original sin with the 
theory of polygenism. Apparently it was because they clung to an 
outworn scientific theory—not the first time theologians have 
stumbled into this pitfall. 


Joun J. Moore, S.J. 


1G.G. Simpson The Major Factors of Evolution, Colombia Univ. Press, 1953 
p. 348 ; italics mine. 
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THE LEGISLATION OF THE SYNOD 
OF THURLES, 1850 


Convened in 1850, the Synod of Thurles was the first National 
Synod to be held in Ireland since the twelfth century. During the 
greater part of the three centuries preceding it, that is, from the 
time of the introduction of the so-called Protestant Reformation 
into the country, the Catholic Church in Ireland was, in the eyes of 
the Government, an illegal organization. Every means of repression 
was used against the Catholic population at one time or another 
during this period. But, in spite of all, the Irish nation clung to the 
Faith and when better days began to dawn at the end of the eight- 
eenth century the vast majority of the people were still Catholic. 
The passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill in 1829 marked the 
end of the official Government policy of repression—though many 
years were yet to pass before Catholics in practice attained full civil 
equality with their fellow-citizens. The National Synod of Thurles 
came just twenty years after Catholic Emancipation and hence it 
may naturally be expected that it played a very important part in 
the newly developing Catholic life of the country. 

Among the many questions with which the Synod had to deal 
there was one that occupied a particularly big place in its deliber- 
ations, viz., the question of Catholic education. Indeed, the immed- 
iate cause of the Synod was the necessity to formulate a uniform 
policy regarding university education for Irish Catholics and to put 
an end to the dissension on this matter, which had existed among the 
Bishops for a number of years, on the attitude to be taken towards 
the Government schemes for primary education (the National 
Schools) and for university education (the Queen’s Colleges). When 
the Synod came to legislate on these important matters it took as 
the basis of its decrees a number of rescripts issued by the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda in the course of these disputes. 

The settling of the university education question, however, though 
the most pressing item on the agenda at Thurles, was by no means 
the only one. During the centuries of persecution that preceded the 
Synod, ecclesiastical. organization of every kind had been badly 
upset in Ireland, the holding of Synods had always been difficult and 
often impossible, and consequently a thorough overhaul of the 
existing Church legislation was needed. The Synod undertook this 
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task, and in carrying it out enacted a considerable body of decrees, 
which were of great importance to the Irish Church of the time, and 
which, moreover, became the foundation for the decrees of the three 
National Synods which have since been held in 1875, 1900 and 
1927. 

Our principal sources for this study have been the Acta Sacrae 
Congregationis de Propaganda Fide, kept in the Archives of the 
Congregation in Rome and containing an abundance of material 
relating to the controversies between the Bishops before the Synod 
of Thurles and relating to the Synod itself. We also had access to 
the Scritture Originali Riferite nelle Congregazioni Generali, where the 
originals of all the letters and documents cited in the Acta, as well 
as other relevant documents, are preserved.! 


The decrees of the Synod of Thurles are divided into eleven 
sections, making up in all 187 decrees. They are arranged as 
follows (the number of decrees in each section being given in 
brackets) : 


I. DE FIDE CATHOLICA (II) 
II. DE SACRAMENTIS (58) 
Ill. DE VITA ET HONESTATE CLERICORUM (24) 
IV. DE PAROCHIS (27) 
V. DE COADJUTORIBUS PARO-CHORUM (5) 
VI. DE EPISCOPIS (28) 
VII. DE ARCHIVIS CONSTITUENDIS (4) 
VIII. DE BONIS ECCLESIASTICIS (9) 
IX. DE COLLEGIIS REGINAE (9) 
X. DE SCHOLIS NATIONALIBUS (10) 
XI. DE DISSENTIONIBUS INTER VIROS ECCLESIASTICOS EVITANDIS(2) 


Needless to say, these sections, covering many departments of 
ecclesiastical discipline, are not all of equal moment. Although 
the Queen’s Colleges question was the uppermost one in the minds 
of all in connexion with the Synod, yet it was by no means the only 
business the Synod had to transact. Consequently, instead of treating 


1 Abbreviations :—Acta SCPF : Acta Sacrae Congregationis de Propaganda Fide; 
Coll. Lac. : Acta et Decreta Sacrorum Conciliorum Recentiorum ; Collectio Lacensis ; 
CPEH : Acta et Decreta Concilii Plenarii Episcoporum Hiberniae, 1927; DDC: 
Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique; DTC : Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique; 
IER : Irish Ecclesiastical Record; ITQ.: Irish Theological Quarterly ; SPEH, 
1875 : Acta et Decreta Synodi Plenariae Episcoporum Hiberniae, 1875, SPEH, 
1900 ; Acta et Decreta Synodi Plenariae Episcoporum Hiberniae, 1900, 
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it first here, we think it will make for clarity, and also help to put in 
their proper perspective the different matters treated of in the 
Synod, if we take the sections in the order listed above and discuss 
each of them at greater or lesser length according as their import ance 
merits." 


I. Der FipeE CATHOLICA 


After two introductory decrees and a third “‘ De Fidei Professionem 
Emittendo,’’ there comes the part of this section which was of most 
practical application : decrees 4 to 11 “ De Fidei Periculis Evitandis,” 
dealing especially with the various forms of Proselytism encountered 
in Ireland at the time. 

From the time of the introduction of the Reformation into Ireland 
the movement to win over the people to the Protestant religion had 
relied always rather on penal statutes than on missionary effort. 
By the end of the eighteenth century, however, the failure of this 
method was acknowledged and the repressive measures were gradual- 
ly let drop or repealed and finally Catholic Emancipation was grant- 
ed in 1829. Nevertheless, there were those who thought that where 
force had failed persuasion might succeed, and so from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century a new campaign to win converts to 
Protestantism began to take shape in Ireland. It was largely the 
outcome of a wave of religious enthusiasm, known as the Evangelical 
Revival movement, that had begun to stir in the Church of England 
at the end of the eighteenth century, and that manifested itself 
especially in various humanitarian and missionary societies in 
England. For these zealous Protestants, Irish Roman Catholics 
were in the same category as idolaters, and hence Ireland presented 
as suitable a terrain for their missionary efforts as China or Darkest 
Africa. Bible Societies, ‘‘ to encourage the wider circulation of the 
Bible without note or comment” as a way of propagating Pro- 
testantism, were one of the principal means they used in their 
apostolate. The most famous of these, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, was founded in London in 1804; and two years later in 
1806, the Hibernian Bible Society was established in Dublin and 
with it were federated kindred associations in Cork, Belfast and 
elsewhere. Later a Scripture Readers’ Society was instituted to 

1 The decrees of the Synod, published after their approval by Propaganda, are als« 
to be found in Coll. Lac., vol. Ill, 773-98. They are not numbered continuously 
throughout (as are the decrees of subsequent Irish National Synods) but only in 


each section. This makes references rather awkward : the section and the number of 
the decree in the section has to be given in each instance, e.g. De Fide Catholica, d. 4. 
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further the campaign in Ireland, and Protestant missionary centres 
began to appear here and there, the best known being those of 
Achill and Dingle.! 

All these efforts were directed mainly towards the poorer Catholics, 
of whom there were very many in nineteenth century Ireland, and 
the missionaries were generally accused of trading on the destitution 
of the people and bribing them with material aid to accept the 
Protestant doctrine. The situation became much worse with the 
coming of the terrible catastrophe of the Great Famine in 1845 
and the years that followed. The prevalence of starvation all over the 
country became the signal for an organized proselytizing attack on 
Ireland. Appeals for funds were published in the papers in England 
and soon the simultaneous distribution of food and Protestant tracts 
was in full swing. One London appeal stated : ‘‘ The present suffer- 
ings....have greatly contributed to break down barriers.... 
against Divine Truth .... the Gospel is now more readily received 
from hands which have willingly administered relief to their temporal 
necessities.”"* And a Dublin Catholic paper described the proselytizers 
as ‘‘ going into the hovels of famine and misery . . . with a Bible in 
one hand and a soup-ticket in the other.’ In 1849 a special new 
organization, the Society for Irish Church Missions, was formed 
and by 1852 over a dozen Missionary Societies of various sects were 
operating in Ireland. Mission schools, where free food was distributed 
to entice the pupils, were opened and orphanages for children whose 
parents had died during the Famine were set up in connexion with 
some mission centres. To adults food and other material benefits 
were offered in order to attract them to Protestant sermons and 
services.‘ To the credit of many Irish Protestants it must be said 
that they refused to have anything to do with this degrading 
campaign and even denounced it strongly.® 

The Synod of Thurles was held at the height of this campaign of 
proselytism and consequently we can well understand the Fathers’ 
concern about this new threat to the faith of their flock. The 4th decree 

1 Cf. Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. II, p. 544: “ Bible Societies ’’ ; vol. IX, p. 400: 
“Low Church”; Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. III, p. 538: “‘ Bible Societies ” ; 
vol. VIII, p. 470 : ‘‘ England, Church of”; O’Neill, T., “‘ Sidelights on Souperism,” 
IER, 5th series, vol. 71 (1949), pp. 50-64 ; MacCaffrey, J., History of the Catholic 
Church in the Nineteenih Century, vol. II, p. 174 ; ‘Acta Concilii Provinciae Casselien- 
sis, 1853,” in Coll. Lac., III, 821 ; ‘‘ Synodical Address of the Fathers of the National 
Synod of Thurles, 1850,” in Coll. Lac., III, 1301-03. 

2 The Standard, 9 Jan., 1847, cited by O'Neill, op. cit., p. 51. 

3 The Freeman's Journal, 23 Aug., 1850. 

‘O'Neill, op. cit., pp. 53 ff. Cf. MacCaffrey, loc. cit. 


5“ Synodical Address ...of Thurles,” Coll. Lac., III, 1303. Cf. O'Neill, op. cit., 
p. 53. 
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of this section, ‘‘ De Fide Catholica,” called the Bishops’ and priests’ 
attention to the danger, and ordered them to impress on the people 
the excellence of the gift of faith and the sad lot of those who lose it: 


Cum vero notum sit perditos quosdam homines . . . in quibusdam hujus 
regni regionibus pecunia, elargitionibus, et omni corruptelarum genere 
conari, ut pauperiores, et fame et aliis calamitatibus afflictos Catholicos 
ab avita fide seducant ..., Episcopos illorum locorum et alios omnes 
viros ecclesiasticos in Deo hortamur, ut saepissime populo exponant 
fidei praestantiam, et pericula et damna denuntient quibus apostatae 
exponuntur. Curent etiam Episcopi ut Parochi diligentissime de iisdem 
rebus agant, utque omni prudentia et charitate se hujusmodi magistris 
erroris opponant. 


In the 5th and 6th decrees some specific measures were then 
prescribed : good preachers were to be sent into the areas where the 
proselytizers were at work ; if possible, missions by the Vincentian 
Fathers, the Jesuits and others were to be arranged ; pious sodalities 
were to be established among the faithful ; good Catholic books 
were to be circulated and the books and tracts of the proselytizers 
prohibited. The 7th decree exhorted Catholic layfolk not to engage 
in discussions with non-Catholics about religion, and forbade all, 
both clerics and layfolk, to hold public disputations with non- 
Catholics, as ‘‘ ex ejusmodi disceptationibus vix quidquam boni 
fructus expectari potest, et ferme semper accidit ut Christiana pax 
et charitas violentur.” There was need for this ruling because the 
Protestant preachers often challenged their opponents to a public 
debate and these challenges were frequently accepted by both 
priests and laymen, not always with happy results.1_ The 8th, gth 
and roth decrees regarded the dangers that attended the faith of 
particular classes of people : Catholic servants in Protestant house- 
holds, Catholics in the army and the navy, Catholics about to 
emigrate. The 11th decree was a restatement of the law forbidding 
Catholics to assist at the religious services or sermons of heretics. 

There is nothing particularly remarkable about this legislation ; 
it prescribes the ordinary common-sense measures that would be 
taken by any pastors to meet a similar situation. But common-sense 
measures are usually effective ; and carried out faithfully by the 
Bishops and priests of the country—on whose individual zeal the 
resistance to the proselytizing movement had to depend largely— 

1 MacCaffrey, op. cit., p. 174. MacCaffrey mentions debates held in Carlow, Galway, 


Derry, Downpatrick and Dublin. A very famous debate was held in Dublin in April 
1827, between a Fr. Thomas Maguire and a minister named Rev. Mr. Pope. 
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these laws of Thurles did much to stem the tide that threatened. It 
is impossible to get exact statistics of the defections from the Church 
at this period. Supporters of the Protestant missionary societies, 
it is true, made fantastic claims ; it was alleged, for instance, by one 
writer that 35,000 Catholics had lapsed in the five years preceding 
1851.!_ But it seems very likely that the numbers were exaggerated 
in order to convince supporters of the movement of its success and 
thus spur them on to contribute more financial aid. Also in many 
cases the change of religion was insincere and with the coming of 
more prosperous times the lapsed members returned to the ancient 
fold. The real causes of whatever success the proselytizers did have 
—the poverty of the people, and in particular the ravages of the 
Great Famine—were of the material order and consequently largely 
outside the Bishops’ control. As the terrible Famine years passed 
and these causes ceased to operate, the proselytizing danger ceased 
too to be serious. The theologians present at the Provincial Synod of 
Cashel in 1853 stated: ‘“‘ malum hoc proselytismi in dies rapide 
minui... sibique persuasum esse, acatholicum proselytismum brevi 
finem habiturum si modo Deus bonos fructus terrae et abundantiam 
concedat.’’* When a census with statistics of the different religions 
was published in 1861 it was recognized that the Protestant mission- 
ary campaign was largely a failure as far as permanent results were 
concerned. Financial assistance from England soon diminished and 
gradually the movement subsided to small proportions. There is 
no doubt that the Thurles laws played their part in overcoming 
what may be called the last organized assault on the faith of the 
Irish Catholics. Their wisdom and effectiveness are indicated by the 
fact that they were all retained practically verbatim in the succeed- 
ing National Synods of 1875 and 1900.5 In the 1927 National 
Synod they are omitted ; by then all danger had long since passed 
and large-scale proselytism belonged to the realms of past history 
in Ireland. 

1O’Neill op. cit., p. 60. 

2O’Neill, op. cit., pp. 60-3. Cf. letter of Archbishop Slattery of Cashel to 
Propaganda, 19 July, 1853, Acta SCPF, 1854, f. 301; letter of Dr. Cullen to Propag- 
anda, 16 June, 1850, Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 187 v; ‘“‘ Acta Concilii Provinciae 
Casseliensis,” Coll. Lac., II, 821. 


3“* Acta Concilii Provinciae Casseliensis,” Coll. Lac., III, 821; also ‘‘ Decreta 
Concilii Casseliensis,”’ ibid., 828. 


*O’Neill, op. cit., p. 63. 
5 SPEH, 1875, dd. 17-25; SPEH, 1900, dd. 22-38. 
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II. DE SACRAMENTIS 


This is the longest section in the legislation of the Synod, contain- 
ing in all 58 decrees : 5 on the Sacraments in general, 7 on Baptism, 
3 on Confirmation, 24 on the Eucharist, 10 on Penance, 3 on Extreme 
Unction, and 6 on Matrimony. In the administration of the Sacram- 
ents, various practices contrary to the common law of the Church 
had arisen and various abuses had crept in in the disturbed conditions 
of the preceding centuries ; and hence the Synod found it necessary 
to introduce a number of reforms in sacramental discipline. But in 
doing this the Fathers went slowly and cautiously, tempering their 
decrees with considerable prudence, being unwilling to prescribe 
too many changes all at once. They enunciated their general 
principle at the beginning of this section : 


Optaret haec Synodus ut ea omnia quae, ob temporum calamitates, 
Ecclesiae legibus minus conformia, praesertim in Sacramentorum 
administratione, inducta sunt, ad normam generalis disciplinae quam 
citissime reducerentur; verum cum, ut ait S. Augustinus,,‘‘ quae 
utilitate juvant, novitate quandoque perturbant,’’ sequentia tantum ad 
renovationem disciplinae hac in re spectantia monenda aut statuenda 
censet. 


Guided by this norm, they then proceeded to legislate first on the 
Sacraments in general and then on each of them in particular, with 
the exception of Holy Orders. Many of the decrees are nothing more 
than a restatement of the common law of the Church or of laws 
already in force in Ireland ; but a number of reforms were introduced, 
the chief of which can be classified as follows : 


1) The accurate carrying out of the ceremontes prescribed for the 
administration of the Sacraments 

It is easy to understand how in the days of persecution a certain 
amount of carelessness about ceremonies had grown up. In those 
days the sacred rites very frequently had to be carried out “ in 
angulis et latibulis,”’ as the opening sentence of this section puts it, 
and hence “ fieri non potuit ut ea omnia quae ad decorem et 
majestatem divini cultus ab Ecclesia sunt statuta servarentur.” 
But this was now no longer the case ; and hence the Synod ordered 
that all the ceremonies prescribed for the administration of the 
Sacraments, in the Roman Ritual, in the rubrics of the Missal and in 
the Roman Pontifical, were to be accurately observed in future 
“quantum circumstantiae hujus regionis permittunt”’ (De Sac., 
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d.1), and to facilitate this an edition of the Roman Ritual with a 
special appendix for Ireland was to be published (ibid., d. 2). The 
Synod returned to this general ruling and stressed it again in detail 
when dealing with the various Sacraments: Baptism (d. 8), the 
Eucharist (dd. 27-35), Penance (d. 42), Extreme Unction (d. 51), 
and Matrimony (d. 53). 


2) The administration of the Sacraments in churches and not in 
private houses 
The Synod wished that in future the administration of the 
Sacraments should take place in the churches “in quantum 
commode fieri poterit ’’ and not in private houses, as had become the 
practice for a number of Sacraments during the days of persecution. 
(De Sac. d. 3). The question arose especially in connexion with the 
Sacraments of Baptism, Penance and Matrimony and in each of these 
cases the Synod passed special decrees. 
a) Baptism. The traditional discipline of the Church from early 
times regarding the place for Baptism was that it should be 
administered in a church in which there was a baptismal font and 
not in private houses.! Two exceptions to this rule were recognized : 
the children of kings and princes, and children who could not be 
brought to such a church without danger, could be baptized else- 
where, e.g., in private houses.? In Ireland the custom had grown up 
of administering Baptism to all in the houses of the faithful or 
sometimes in the house of the parish priest. The Synod of Thurles 
wished to end this practice and decreed accordingly : 


Cum sine magno incommodo in pluribus locis haec consuetudo aboleri 
nunc possit, praecipimus ut in locis praedictis hoc Sacramentum in 
ecclesiis in posterum conferatur. Quod si infantes in periculo mortis 
sint, aut si longe degunt ab ecclesiis, ita ut ad eas tuto ferri non possint, 
tunc morem jam inductum necessitas mutari non sinit. (De Sac., d. 7) 


That all the Bishops were not quite agreed on the opportuneness 
of introducing this reform is indicated by the fact that the original 
decree passed by the Synod read “ hortamur ut ...in ecclesiis in 
posterum conferatur,’”’ and that it was only at Dr. Cullen’s request 


1 Cf. the Council of Vienne (A.D. 1311-12): ‘ Praesenti prohibemus decreto ne 
quis de cetero in aulis, vel cameris, aut aliis privatis domibus, sed dumtaxat in 
ecclesiis, in quibus sunt ad hoc fontes specialiter deputati . . . audeat baptizare ...” : 


cited in DDC, II, 165-6 ; Schmalzgrueber, lib. III, tit. 42, n. 50. 
? Cf. Council of Vienne, loc. cit. ; Schmalzgrueber, loc. cit. ; DDC, loc. cit. 
3 Cf. Dr. Cullen’s Jetter to Propaganda, 8 Uct., 1850, Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 204 
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that Propaganda ordered the word praecipimus to be substituted.? 
And even after this decree of Thurles at least Archbishop Slattery of 
Cashel did not consider that his diocese was obliged to give up the 
practice of administering Baptism and other Sacraments in private 
houses. In a letter to his clergy on 8 December 1851 he wrote : 


In his dioecesibus huc usque viguit consuetudo ....Sacramenta scil. 
Baptismi, Poenitentiae, et Matrimonii in domibus privatis administrandi. 
Quamvis optandum esset cum Concilio Nationali ut haec consuetudo 
jam demum cessaret locumque cederet legi generali Ecclesiae, dolendum 
tamen est in his saltem partibus propter temporum calamitates 
totiusque cleri et populi rerum angustias, non sine maximo incommodo 
aboleri posse consuetudinem praedictam. Quandoquidem vero in 
propria dioecesi ad nos pertinet definire incommodi magnitudinem ... 
propter quam... permitti potest, hinc definimus ut.... disciplina 
hactenus apud nos recepta licite observari possit donec aliter statuatur : 
et proinde ut Baptismus et Matrimonium in domibus privatis more 
solito celebrari, et ut confessiones etiam mulierum tempore dumtaxat 
“stationum "”’....audiri licite possint.? 


However, in the four provincial synods held by order of Propa- 
ganda in 1853-54° we find legislation either presupposing or ordering 
the administration of Baptism in the churches except in case of 
necessity. And in spite of the views of Archbishop Slattery, Cashel 
Provincial Synod is no exception ; its decree reads : 


Sacerdotes moneant eos ad quos pertinet, ut recens nati quaamprimum 
fieri potest pro Baptismate deferantur ad ecclesiam.... 


and makes exception only for those “‘ in periculo mortis ” and those 
who “sine periculo vel gravi incommodo e loco nimis dissito adduci 
nequeunt.”* But it should be noted that this decree of the Cashel 
Synod is printed in italics, which indicates that it was a modification 
made by Propaganda, presumably of a less strictly worded original.® 
From this onwards Baptism in the churches became the rule in 
Ireland, the Thurles legislation being repeated in the succeeding 
National Synods. 


1Ibid., f. 24. 

2 Acta SCPF, 1854, f. 299 v. 

3 In a letter to the four lish Archbishops on 3 May 1853, Propaganda ordered the 
holding of provincial and diocesan synods ‘‘ quo solemnius evulgentur Statuta 
Concilii Nationalis Hiberniae apud Thurles habiti aliaque religioni utilia peragantur.”’ 
Cf. Coll. Lac., III, 815. 

Coll. Lac., III, 832. 

STbid., III, 816; ‘‘ Modificationes litteris cursivis insertae propriis locis sunt.’ 
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b) Penance : the “‘ Stations.’”’ In connexion with the administration 
of the Sacraments in private houses, a very important institution of 
the Irish Church came up for discussion when the Synod was con- 
sidering the Sacrament of Penance, namely the “ stations,” or the 
practice of hearing confessions, celebrating Mass and distributing 
Holy Communion twice a year (before Christmas and during Lent) 
in the houses of the faithful in the different country districts for 
the convenience of the local inhabitants. For this purpose the 
parish priest divided his parish into various districts and announced 
to the people beforehand that in such a district in such a house on 
such a day a “station” would be held. Early on the morning of 
the appointed day the faithful of the district gathered in the house 
indicated. The parish priest and his curate (‘‘vicarius cooperator”’) 
arrived ; confessions were heard of men and women, naturally with- 
out any confessional ; Mass was celebrated and Holy Communion 
distributed. In this way the priests got round the whole parish 
twice in the year, not merely “ peccatores reconciliantes et panem 
vitae distribuentes ”’ but also “ scandala si quae sint removentes, 
dissentiones componentes, amicitiam et charitatem cum omnibus 
colentes, consiliariorum munere fungentes.”! These “ stations” 
had their beginning in the time of persecution. When Catholic life 
began to flourish again in the nineteenth century, owing to the 
poverty of the people and the scarcity of churches and priests, 
parishes often had to be formed by joining together two or three of 
the former ones and thus the distances within the parish became 
very great. Besides, when a church was to be built, frequently owing 
to the hostility of the Protestant landowners or for other reasons a 
central site could not be obtained. ‘The result of all this was that 
many parishioners were living very far from a church, sometimes 
seven miles and frequently four. Often they had no means of trans- 
port and the older folk especially could get to the parish church only 
with considerable difficulty and hence the “stations” were 
continued.? 

The question that worried the Fathers of Thurles in connexion 
with the “stations’’ was the hearing of women’s confessions in 
private houses, extra sedem confessionalem. This Irish practice had 
been brought to the notice of Propaganda some years earlier and the 
Congregation had tolerated it, ordering however that they should 


1 Letter of the Bishop of Ross to Propaganda, 4 Jan. 1854 (after Cashel Provincial 
Synod), Acta SCPF, 1854, f. 305 v. 
* Cf. ibid., f. 305, 
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never be heard “ sine cratibus vel alio quovis opportuno repagulo.’’! 
But the practice was clearly contrary to the general discipline of the 
Church? and consequently, if not really necessary, ought to be 
ended. On the other hand, to prohibit strictly the hearing of women’s 
confessions outside the churches meant in practice to put an end to 
the “stations” altogether; for it would be impossible, and even 
calculated to excite suspicion against the clergy, to hold “ stations ” 
for men only. The latter alternative, of ending this ancient 
institution, was not to be chosen lightly. The Synod compromised 
by passing the following rather mild decree : ‘‘ Hortamur parochos 
ut, quantum fieri potest, confessiones in ipsis ecclesiis audiantur, 
et nullibi audiantur, nisi in locis decentibus et januis patentibus.’ 
De Sac., d. 41). 

Dr. Cullen, however, was not satisfied with this decree. He 
pointed out to Propaganda that hearing the confessions of women in 
private houses was “ pieno di pericoli per i sacerdoti, specialmente 
giovani,”’ and he suggested that the Congregation insert in the decrees 
a prohibition of hearing women’s confessions outside the con- 
fessional. Accordingly Propaganda, leaving the original decree 
stand, added on to it: ““mulierum, vero, praeter casum necessitatis, 
nonnisi in ecclesia, et ad sedem confessionalem.’’5 

But even with this addition the decree was merely hortative, not 
strictly preceptive ; the clause added by Propaganda, as well as the 
original part drawn up by the Synod, was governed by “ Hortamur.”’ 
Moreover, in two other decrees the Synod presupposed the “‘ stations”’ 
as licit at least in certain cases (De Sac., d. 42 and d. 48).® 

The end of the matter was not yet. The question naturally came 
up in all the provincial synods held in 1853-54. The first of these 
was the Dublin Provincial Synod, held in June 1853, and presided 
over by Dr. Cullen, who had been transferred from the see of Armagh 
the previous year. He viewed with disfavour, as we saw, the hearing 
of women’s confessions at the “ stations’? and consequently he 
made sure that the Dublin Synod enacted legislation regarding this 
practice. Yet the Dublin Synod did not succeed in putting an end to 
it. A decree was passed, more definite than the Thurles one, yet 


‘ 


not abolishing the “ stations ”’ 
1 Codicis Iuvis Canonici Fontes, VII, n. 4723 (12 Feb. 1821) 
* Cf. Wernz-Vidal, lus Canonicum, IV, n. 148; Cappello, F.M., De Poenttentia,n.633. 
3Cf. ‘‘ Acta Concilii Provinciae Casseliensis, 1853,’’ in Coll. Lac., I1I, 823. 


‘Cf. Dr. Cullen’s letter to Propaganda, 8 Oct. 1850, Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 204 ; 
ilso his letter of 7 Jan. 1854, Acta SCPF, 1854, ff. 307 v—309 

5 4cta SCPF, 1851, f. 159. 

*Cf. ‘‘ Acta Conc. Prov. Casseliensis,’’ Coll. Lac., III, 822-3; also votum of 
consultor of Propaganda on decrees of this Council, Acta SCPF, 1854 ff. 294-294 v, 
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Decretum Synodi Thurlesianae . . . de audiendis confessionibus accurate 
servari volumus. Ita, praedicti decreti menti inhaerentes, vetamus ne in 
vicis et oppidis ubi adsunt ecclesiae, et in locis omnibus quae prope dis- 
tant ab ecclesiis, stationes pro confessionibus audiendis, tam virorum 
quam mulierum, in domibus privatis fiant; sed stationes in ipsa 
ecclesia teneantur.! 


We saw above that Archbishop Slattery of Cashel did not share 
Dr. Cullen’s Views about the opportuneness of ending the practice 
of administering the Sacraments in private houses nor about the 
“ stations.” When the Provincial Synod of Cashel met in September 
1853 it decided that 


ea sunt rerum adjuncta in hac provincia ut consuetudo vetus et gener- 
alis habendi stationes confessionum in dominus fidelium absque magno 
religionis detrimento impraesentiarum aboleri non possit. 


and left it to each individual Bishop of the province to decide for 
his own diocese whether they should be continued or not. 
Propaganda, however, having examined the question of the 
“stations ”’ very fully, did not approve this decree but ordered it to 
be rewritten ‘‘a senso del Sinodo Provinciale di Dublin,” ® and 
hence the Dublin decree cited above is reproduced verbatim in the 
approved version of the Cashel decrees.‘ The same decree appears 
again verbatim in the Armagh Provincial Synod of May 1854 and in 
substance in the Tuam Provincial Synod of August 1854.5 In the 
National Synods of 1875 and 1900 it is again reproduced verbatim ; 
and the same legislation in slightly less strict terms is again found 
in the National Synod of 1927: 


Stationes pro audiendis confessionibus tum virorum tum mulierum in 
domibus privatis tolerari possunt, juxta praxim vigentem, ubi adhuc 
necessariae sunt propter distantiam ab ecclesia vel aliam gravem 
causam ; aliter in ecclesiis fieri debent.é 


Thus, in spite of the wishes of Dr. Cullen at Thurles, the practice of 
hearing the confessions of both men and women in private houses 
on the occasion of the “ stations,’ though reduced in frequency, 
was retained and continues to exist to the present day in Ireland. 


1 Coll. Lac., III, 807. In an Instruction to the clergy after the Dublin Synod, 
Dr. Cullen defined “‘ prope distant ” as two miles from the church. 

* Acta SCPF, 1854, f. 288. 

3 Ibid., f. 268. 

*Coll. Lac., III, 837. 

SIbid., III, 850 (Armagh) and 860 (Tuam). 

®SPEH, 1875, d. 77; SPEH, 1900, d, 121; CPEH, 1927, d. 283. 
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c) Matrimony. The custom prevailed in Ireland of performing 
marriages also in private houses and not in the churches. This, 
however, was not contrary to the common law of the time. Previous 
to the Code of Canon Law, no special place was prescribed for the 
Sacrament of Matrimony ; it could be celebrated ‘‘ quocumque loco 
honesto sive profano sive sacro,”’ though it is true that many Bishops, 
following the mind of the Church as expressed in the Roman Ritual— 
“Matrimonium in ecclesia maxime celebrari decet ’’—ordered its 
celebration in church. 

In the decrees of Thurles there is a strict prohibition against 
marriages in private houses (De Sac., d. 57). But this prohibition 
was not contained in the original version of the decree which the 
Synod passed. This latter aimed only at regulating the offerings 
made to the clergy on the occasion of marriages : 


Quam maxime optandum esse arbitramur ut Episcopi in singulis 
dioecesibus, in quibus talis lex non viget, legem quamdam statuant 
qua oblationes occasione matrimoniorum fieri solitae definiantur et 
intra justos limites coarctentur.? 


Dr. Cullen however was quite dissatisfied with this decree. In his 
report on the Synod to Propaganda he complained that there were 
“ grandissimi abusi intorno alla celebrazione del matrimonio.” In 
some dioceses, he said, the ceremony was usually held late in the 
evening in the house of one of the contracting parties “‘ con strepitoso 
concorso e con inconvenienti grandissimi.’’ The priests were un- 
willing to have this custom abolished because on these occasions 
they took up a collection from the people assembled and sometimes 
they received £20, £30 or even £40. Often the families did not want 
the marriage of their children celebrated in this fashion ; but then 
the parish priest might refuse to assist at it altogether unless he 
were paid the full sum which he estimated he would collect at the 
public celebration. ‘‘ Questo,’ wrote Dr. Cullen, ‘‘é un abuso che 
merita correzione, ma attesa la differenza di parere non si poteva 
toccarlo se non leggermente nei nostri decreti.”” And he suggested 
that Propaganda should change the decree so as to ensure that the 
abuse was stopped.’ Propaganda did this by ordering that in future 
all marriages should be celebrated in church, except in cases of 
necessity or for a grave reason approved by the Bishop. Moreover, 

1 Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., IV, n. 579; Cappello, F.M., De Matrimonio, n. 729; 
Regatillo, E. F., Jus Sacramentarium, n. 1395. 


*Cf. original decrees in Acta SCPF, 1851, 
3 Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 204-204 v, 
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it replaced the original rather weak “ optandum esse arbitramur 
ut Episcopi . . . legem statuant ” by a definite order: ‘‘ Episcopi... 
statuant ...’’ ; and added besides that this law was not merely to 
limit offerings on the occasion of marriages but if possible to forbid 
them altogether. The complete new decree read : 


Matrimonia fidelium extra casum necessitatis, vel gravem aliam causam 
per Episcopum definiendam, fiant semper in ecclesia ; et Episcopi in 
singulis dioecesibus in quibus talis lex non viget, legem quamdam 
statuant qua oblationes, occasione matrimoniorum fieri solitae, vel 
omnino tollantur, vel saltem intra justos limites coarceantur.! 


Thus in the case of Matrimony, unlike Baptism and Penance, the 
holding of the ceremony in private houses was forbidden, not 
because it was contrary to the general law of the church but on 
account of the abuses connected with it in practice, especially the 
seeking of excessive offerings by the clergy. The part of this decree 
ordering the celebration of marriages in church was _ repeated 
verbatim as a separate decree in the later National Synods and 
became the general practice of the country.* 


3) Offerings on the occasion of the reception of the Sacraments 

The Synod decreed in general that parish priests were to see that 
nothing savouring of simony or avarice existed in connexion with 
the offerings customarily made by the faithful on the occasion of 
the reception of some of the Sacraments, and the latter were never 
to be denied to anyone on the pretext that no offering had been 
given (De Sac., d. 5). Specific decrees were passed on this in the case 
of the Sacraments of Baptism, Extreme Unction, and Matrimony 

a) Baptism. Offerings were made to the parish priest on the 
occasion of Baptism ‘‘ ex vetusta et recepta consuetudine”’ and 
this custom the Synod allowed to continue “ secundum praxim 
dioecesium ab Episcopis probatam.”’ But in order to prevent ab uses 
two strict prohibitions were made: 


(i) Nullus parochus aut ejus vicarius pactiones de oblationibus 
praedictis ante Baptisimi collationem ineat ; 
(ii) Vetamus quoque, et sub poena suspensionis latae sententiae, ne 
infantem baptizare recusent sub praetextu defectus aut sub- 
tractionis oblationum praedictarum. (De Sacr., d. 12) 


b) Extreme Unction. No offerings were to be claimed on the 


1Tbid., f. 159. 
*SPEH, 1875, d. 109, 
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xcasion of the administration of this Sacrament: ‘Cum hoc 
Sacramentum administratur, nulla a fidelibus oblatio petatur.” 

De Sac., d. 52) 

c) Matrimony. When dealing above with the question of the 
dministration of the Sacraments in private houses, we saw that 
the chief reason which moved Propaganda to order all marriages to 
te celebrated in church was the prevalence of an abuse regarding 
the offerings made on the occasion of this Sacrament. And we saw 
that the same decree which ordered this also ordered the Bishops to 
make laws for their respective dioceses either abolishing offerings 
m the occasion of marriages or at least regulating them within just 
limits. (De Sacr., d. 57). 

That there was need for this legislation, indeed that the Thurles 
jecrees were insufficient to remove the abuses which existed, at 
ast in the case of Baptism and Matrimony, is shown by the fact 
that twenty-five years later, on the eve of the National Synod of 
1875, we find the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda writing to Dr. 
Cullen and complaining that abuses still existed and ordering him 
to have measures taken to end them. Speaking of Baptism and 
Matrimony, the Cardinal Prefect wrote: 

Pecunia quae occasione horum sacramentorum non acceptari tantum 


sed omnino exigi generatim perhibetur, sane non potest quin scandalum 
et non raro simoniae notam clericis inurat. 


And further on in the same letter he added: 


Insuper non pauci per Hiberniam queruntur laici de avaritia clericorum 
...Curandum igitur ut ad tramitem aequitatis determinatae normae 
statuantur circa id quod sacerdotes titulo honestae sustentationis 
exigere possunt.! 


The 1875 Synod responded to this by repeating verbatim the decree 
ifthe Thurles Synod regarding offerings on the occasion of Baptism 
ad by making a new decree inflicting an ipso facto suspension on 
any priest who refused to celebrate a marriage “‘ nisi oblata prius aut 
altem promissa certa quadam pecuniae summa, vel alia re pretio 
aestima bili.”’? 


) Mixed Marriages 


From the earliest times the Church forbade the marriages of 
Catholics with heretics, without however declaring such marriages 
1 Letter of Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda to Dr. Cullen, 2 June 1873, cited in 


SPEH, 1875, pp. 11-12. 
*SPEH, 1875, d. 41 (Baptism) and d. III (Matrimony). 
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it replaced the original rather weak “ optandum esse arbitramur 
ut Episcopi . . . legem statuant ”’ by a definite order : “ Episcopi.. . 
statuant ...” ; and added besides that this law was not merely to 
limit offerings on the occasion of marriages but if possible to forbid 
them altogether. The complete new decree read : 


Matrimonia fidelium extra casum necessitatis, vel gravem aliam causam 
per Episcopum definiendam, fiant semper in ecclesia ; et Episcopi in 
singulis dioecesibus in quibus talis lex non viget, legem quamdam 
statuant qua oblationes, occasione matrimoniorum fieri solitae, vel 
omnino tollantur, vel saltem intra justos limites coarceantur.! 


Thus in the case of Matrimony, unlike Baptism and Penance, the 
holding of the ceremony in private houses was forbidden, not 
because it was contrary to the general law of the church but on 
account of the abuses connected with it in practice, especially the 
seeking of excessive offerings by the clergy. The part of this decree 
ordering the celebration of marriages in church was _ repeated 
verbatim as a separate decree in the later National Synods and 
became the general practice of the country.” 


3) Offerings on the occasion of the reception of the Sacraments 

The Synod decreed in general that parish priests were to see that 
nothing savouring of simony or avarice existed in connexion with 
the offerings customarily made by the faithful on the occasion of 
the reception of some of the Sacraments, and the latter were never 
to be denied to anyone on the pretext that no offering had been 
given (De Sac., d. 5). Specific decrees were passed on this in the case 
of the Sacraments of Baptism, Extreme Unction, and Matrimony. 

a) Baptism. Offerings were made to the parish priest on the 
occasion of Baptism ‘“‘ ex vetusta et recepta consuetudine’’ and 
this custom the Synod allowed to continue “ secundum praxim 
dioecesium ab Episcopis probatam.”’ But in order to prevent ab uses 
two strict prohibitions were made: 


(i) Nullus parochus aut ejus vicarius pactiones de oblationibus 
praedictis ante Baptisimi collationem ineat ; 
(ii) Vetamus quoque, et sub poena suspensionis latae sententiae, ne 
infantem baptizare recusent sub praetextu defectus aut sub- 
tractionis oblationum praedictarum. (De Sacr., d. 12) 


b) Extreme Unction. No offerings were to be claimed on the 


1Tbid., f. 159. 
2SPEH, 1875, d. 109, 
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occasion of the administration of this Sacrament: ‘‘ Cum hoc 
Sacramentum administratur, nulla a fidelibus oblatio petatur.”’ 
(De Sac., d. 52) 

c) Matrimony. When dealing above with the question of the 
administration of the Sacraments in private houses, we saw that 
the chief reason which moved Propaganda to order all marriages to 
be celebrated in church was the prevalence of an abuse regarding 
the offerings made on the occasion of this Sacrament. And we saw 
that the same decree which ordered this also ordered the Bishops to 
make laws for their respective dioceses either abolishing offerings 
on the occasion of marriages or at least regulating them within just 
limits. (De Sacr., d. 57). 

That there was need for this legislation, indeed that the Thurles 
decrees were insufficient to remove the abuses which existed, at 
least in the case of Baptism and Matrimony, is shown by the fact 
that twenty-five years later, on the eve of the National Synod of 
1875, we find the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda writing to Dr. 
Cullen and complaining that abuses still existed and ordering him 
to have measures taken to end them. Speaking of Baptism and 
Matrimony, the Cardinal Prefect wrote: 

Pecunia quae occasione horum sacramentorum non acceptari tantum 

sed omnino exigi generatim perhibetur, sane non potest quin scandalum 

et non raro simoniae notam clericis inurat. 


And further on in the same letter he added: 


Insuper non pauci per Hiberniam queruntur laici de avaritia clericorum 

.Curandum igitur ut ad tramitem aequitatis determinatae normae 
statuantur circa id quod sacerdotes titulo honestae sustentationis 
exigere possunt.! 


The 1875 Synod responded to this by repeating verbatim the decree 
of the Thurles Synod regarding offerings on the occasion of Baptism 
and by making a new decree inflicting an ipso facto suspension on 
any priest who refused to celebrate a marriage “ nisi oblata prius aut 
saltem promissa certa quadam pecuniae summa, vel alia re pretio 
aestimabili.’’? 


4) Mixed Marriages 


From the earliest times the Church forbade the marriages of 
Catholics with heretics, without however declaring such marriages 
1 Letter of Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda to Dr. Cullen, 2 June 1873, cited in 


SPEH, 1875, pp. 11-12. 
1SPEH, 1875, d. 41 (Baptism) and d. III (Matrimony). 
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invalid. But it is especially after the Reformation that we find 
Church legislation on this matter. Many synods in France, Belgium, 
Germany and Poland in the seventeenth century forbade these 
marriages and not only theologians but several Popes—Benedict XIV, 
Pius VI, Pius VII, Gregory XVI—taught that for the liceity of mixed 
marriages a dispensation from the Holy See was required, which, 
without special delegation, Bishops could not give. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, there were not wanting theologians who held 
that in Germany, France, Poland and other mixed regions “ ex 
consuetudine recepta et tolerata’”’ no ecclesiastical dispensation of 
any kind was needed for the marriage of a Catholic with a heretic 
and this lax doctrine was put into practice in these places especially 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.?. This doctrine 
and practice was followed in Ireland too. We read in the Acta of 
Propaganda for 1854 that in England, Ireland and Scotland “si 
autorizzavano liberamente i matrimoni misti, senza che né i Parochi 
o Missionari interpellasero i Vescovi, né questi dalla S. Sede ne 
avessero le facolta ’’ ; and though this procedure had been discussed 
by Propaganda on previous occasions, “non parve conveniente 
toccare un punto si delicato.’’3 

That harm was being done to the faith in Ireland by the facility 
with which mixed marriages could be contracted, there can be little 
doubt. Dr. Cullen, for instance, in a letter to Propaganda in October 
1850 complained: “I matrimoni misti anche fanno cattivo effetto. 
Qui in Drogheda non so quante famiglie hanno perduto la fede in 
questa maniera.”"* The Synod of Thurles naturally took measures 
to prevent or at least to lessen this evil. In one of its decrees it first 
recalled the fact that ‘‘ antiqua Ecclesiae lege, quam SS. Pontifices 
non desierunt inculcare, vetari matrimonia Catholicorum cum 
acatholicis,” and then continued, reproducing verbatim a decree of 
the Fourth Provincial Council of Baltimore (1840) : 


Quod si rerum adjuncta aliquando suadeant ex auctoritate Apostolica 
ea esse permittenda, imprimis curandum erit, ut conscientiae securitatl 


! Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., V, n. 169. Cf. Reiffenstuel, lib. IV, t. 1, nn. 366 ff ; Benedict 
XIV’s Encyclical ‘‘ Magnae nobis,”’ 29 June 1748, in Codicis Iuris Canonict Fontes, 
II, n. 387, pp. 146-51 ; Benedict XIV, De Synodo Dioecesana, lib. VI, cap. V, nn 
2 ff ; lib. IX, cap. III. References to Pius VI, Pius VII, Pius VIII, and Gregory XVI 
are given in Instruction of Pius IX, 15 Nov. 1858 (Antonellian Instruction), Acta 
Pu IX, vol. Ill, p. 32. 

2e.g., Sanchez, De Matrimonio, lib. VII, disp. 72, nn. 5-6. Cf. Wernz-Vidal, op. cit 
vol. V, n. 169; Ballerini-Palmieri, Opus Theol. Morale, VI, n. 716; Gasparri, De 
Matrimonio, n. 488. 

* Acta SCPF, 1854, f. 4. 

* Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 211. 
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et libero religionis exercitio a Catholica parte consulatur, sicut et 
prolis utriusque sexus in fide Catholica educationi, solemni coram Deo 
promissione iis de rebus emissa; secus nullatenus licebit sacerdoti 
jis connubiis adstare. Meminerint insuper sacerdotes, pluribus SS. 
Pontificum decretis vetari ne ullus sacer ritus fiat, vel vestis sacra 
adhibeatur, dum foedera hujusmodi ineantur quae neque intra ecclesiam 
ineunda sunt. (De Sac., d. 58)! 


Thus in future in mixed marriages : (i) a dispensation from the Holy 
See was needed : “‘ ex auctoritate Apostolica ’’ ; (ii) guarantees were 
to be given regarding the freedom of the Catholic party to practise 
his or her religion and regarding the education of all the children in 
the Catholic faith ; (iii) the ceremony was to be performed without 
any sacred rites. 

This decree of Thurles restored the strict discipline of the Church 
on mixed marriages in Ireland. But in England no change had been 
made. The First Provincial Council of Westminster, held in 1852, 
though it passed a decree ordering that guarantees be always given 
regarding the Catholic party’s faith and the Catholic education of the 
children, did not say that a dispensation from the Holy See was 
necessary and this procedure was tolerated by Propaganda.? 
Trouble was soon to arise owing to this difference of discipline in 
two countries so close together. At the end of 1853 we find Dr. 
Cullen writing to Propaganda to complain that the good which had 
begun to result from the Thurles decree was being undone by the 
less strict English discipline. Well-to-do Catholics who wished to 
marry a Protestant evaded the Thurles law, he said, by crossing to 
England and marrying there ; certain theologians in Ireland, moved 
by the example of the Westminster decree, were protesting against 
the necessity of a dispensation from the Holy See ; some Irish Bishops 
had adopted the same view and mixed marriages were again being 
celebrated without papal authority. Dr. Cullen was of opinion that 
discipline on this matter should be the same in the two countries 
at all costs, and he even suggested that, if the English discipline could 
not be changed, the same faculties which the English “ missionaries ”’ 
had should be given to Irish priests. When Propaganda discussed 
the matter early in 1854, it decided to leave the Thurles decree stand 
and to bring procedure in the two countries into harmony bya 


1Cf. Fourth Prov. Council of Baltimore, Coll. Lac., III, 69. 

* Coll. Lac., III, 937. Cf. Acta SCPF, 1853, f. 4 v. 

*Cf. Acta SCPF, 1854, f. 4-4 v; letters of Dr. Cullen to Propaganda, 22 Dec. 
1853, ibid., f. l4v ; 7 Jan. 1854, ibid., f. 307 v; letter of Dr. Cullen to Rev. T. Kirby, 
+e 1853, ibid., f. 14 ; letter of Rev. T. Kirby to Propaganda, 8 Jan. 1854, ibid., 
. 1b. 
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gradual tightening up of the discipline in England.! 

The Dublin Provincial Synod of 1853, following the Thurles decree, 
legislated strictly and clearly on mixed marriages, declaring that 
a dispensation from the Holy See was always necessary, and making 
the contracting of a mixed marriage without such a dispensation a 
reserved sin in the Dublin province.2. Tuam Provincial Synod the 
following year is equally explicit on the necessity of a dispensation.’ 
Thus, in spite of the difficulties created by the English practice, the 
decree of Thurles prevailed in Ireland ; and its observance was no 
doubt helped by the Instruction of Pius [X on mixed marriages not 
long after (the Antonellian Instruction, 15 Nov. 1858), in which he 
restated the doctrine of his predecessors and vindicated the rights of 
the Holy See, ‘“‘ ad quam unice spectat potestas dispensandi super 
hujusmodi mixtae religionis impedimento.’"* The 1875 and the 1900 
National Synods repeated the Thurles decree on mixed marriages 
verbatim ; and the 1927 National Synod has a similar decree in 
slightly different wording.® 


III. De Vita ET HONESTATE CLERICORUM 


In this section there are 24 decrees in which norms are laid down 
regarding the private lives of the clergy. They are ordered to avoid 
“convivia saecularia,’’ intemperance, public dances, public race- 
meetings, ‘‘venatio quae cum magno clamore fit,” public theatres, 
card-playing, to take precautions regarding their priestly chastity, to 
foster charity among themselves, to practise prayer, to cultivate 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and to Our Lady, to make a 
retreat at least every second year, to attend the customary 
theological conferences, to have in their houses and to read theological 
and spiritual books. These are naturally all wise decrees and the priest 
who observed them faithfully would certainly lead an exemplary 
life. But, generally speaking, they are similar to the decrees on the 
life of the clergy found in most synods and do not call for any 
special comment here. 


IV. De PAROcHIS 


In this section, out of many decrees regulating the life and duties 
of parish priests, we select the following for comment. 


1 Acta SCPF, 1854, f. 6—6v. 
2? Concilium Provinciae Dublinensis, 1853, dd. 20, 21, in Coll. Lac., III, 808 
3 Concilium Provinciae Tuamensis, 1854, d. 10, in Coll. Lac., III, 861. 
* Acta Pui 1X, vol. Ill, p. 29. Cf. Wernz-Vidal, op. cit., vol. V, n. 169 ; Gasparmi, 
op. cit., n. 496. 
5 SPEH, 1875, d. 110; SPEH, 1900, d. 168 ; CPEH, 1927, d. 300. 
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1) The Possession of Land by Priests 


The Synod desired that in every parish there should be a parochial 
house with ten or fifteen acres of land attached (De Par., d. 15). 
But, without his Bishop’s consent, no parish priest was allowed to 
hold more than 15 acres, and curates (vicarii cooperatores) were 
forbidden to have any land (De Par., dd. 16, 17). The consultor who 
prepared a votum for Propaganda on the Synod of Thurles thought 
this limitation rather strict! but Propaganda allowed the decree 
to stand. It seems to have been necessary. Many Irish priests of 
the time, apparently, speculated in farming and made money by it,” 
and four years later the Provincial Synod of Armagh found it 
necessary to insist under pain of suspension on this decree, which, 
it said, Thurles Synod had made “ non sine ratione gravissima et 
omnibus obvia’’’. It is another indication of the tendency towards 
excessive fondness for money, on the part of some of the clergy, 
which we spoke of above in connexion with the administration of 
the Sacraments. This legislation was repeated in subsequent National 
Synods and still remains in force.‘ 


2) Abuses in Preaching : Denunciation from the Altar 


Irish pastors of the nineteenth century often used more rigorous 
methods in dealing with the errant members of their flocks than we 
are accustomed to to-day. Denunciation of individuals by name from 
the pulpit was not unknown in those days. Catholics who had 
succumbed to the proselytizers and became “ perverts”’ were 
sometimes publicly denounced thus in the church by the priest,® 
and other public sinners also shared a similar fate. * Two decrees 
were passed by the Synod to deal with this abuse: 


(i) Ne vero contentiones, lites aut alia scandala ex imprudentia alicujus 
sacerdotis oriantur, districte prohibemus ne quis parochus aut 
alius sacerdos aliquem praesumat mnominatim declarare ex- 


1 Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 233. 

* Cf. Fitzpatrick, The Life, Times and Correspondence of Rt. Rev. Dr. Doyle, vol. I, 
p. 104. 

3 Coll. Lac., III, 852. 

*SPEH 1875, dd. 198, 260, 201; SPEH, 1900, dd. 334, 335, 352; CPEH, 1927, 
d. 413. 

5 O'Neill, T., ‘‘ Sidelights on Souperism,” IER, 5th series, vol. 71 (1949), p. 58. 

* Begley, J., The Diocese of Limerick from 1691 to the Present Time, pp. 496-7, 
gives an account of the denunciation from the altar in Glin, Co. Limerick, in 1829. 
of an immoral] woman of the parish. As a result the woman turned Protestant, sued 
the priest who had denounced her, and won the case, being awaredd 40/- damages 
with costs. 
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communicatum nisi prius licentiam hujusmodi declarationis faciendae 
in scriptis ab Episcopo habuerit. (De Par., d. 18) 

(ii) Vetamus etiam ne quis sacerdos, quacumque de causa, nomine 
prolato in aliquem ex altari invehat, aut publice aliquem 
denuntiet. (De Par., d. 19) 


The precise meaning of the first of these two decrees is none too clear. 
And in its original version, as passed by the Synod, where it read 


‘“prohibemus ne quis parochus....aliquem nominatim tentet 
excommunicare,”’ it was less so. Of this original version the consultor 
of Propaganda wrote in his votum : ‘“ Questo decreto é oscuro, né si 


comprehende come il parroco oil semplice sacerdote abbia facolta di 
scommunicare, mentre a jure non gli compete.” And he added that 
if it meant to prohibit the declaration that somebody had incurred 
an excommunication, then this should be put more clearly in the 
decree and it should be stated whether there was a question of a 
latae sententiae or a ferendae sententiae excommunication. Propaganda 
ordered the wording to be changed to read as above.' The abuse, 
apparently, was that people who had committed a crime punished 
by a latae sententiae excommunication, or who had had an ex- 
communication inflicted on them by the Bishop, were sometimes 
publicly denounced by name and pronounced excommunicated by 
the priests in the local church. The second decree refers clearly to 
denunciation from the altar where there was no question of a censure. 

That such abuses existed and that there was need for these two 
decrees is shown by subsequent legislation. The Dublin Provincial 
Synod of 1853 repeated the second of the above decrees and threat- 
ened with “poena suspensionis aut alia pro nostro arbitrio,”’ those who 
violated it, or treated ‘‘ de rebus mere saecularibus, ut de politicis 
electionibus aut aliis ejusmodi rebus,” in their sermons.? At a meeting 
of all the Irish Bishops held in Dublin on 19 May 1854 the Dublin 
Provincial Synod’s prohibition and sanction, in almost identical 
words, were extended to the whole country.* In the 1875 National 
Synod all this legislation is repeated (but there it is put in the section 
‘‘De Dissentionibus inter Viros Ecclesiasticos Evitandis”’)* And 
even in the 1927 National Synod we find substantially the same 
decrees.®. 


1 Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 233 v; ibid., f. 159. 

2 Concilium Provinciae Dublinensis, 1853, d. 5, in Coll. Lac., III, 805, 
* Coll. Lac., Il, 853. 

*SPEH, 1875, dd. 249, 250. 

5CPEH, 1927, dd. 34-6. 
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3 Freemasonry and other Secret Societies 

De Parochis, d. 14 pointed out that grave damage comes to religion 
and to the state from secret societies and warned parish priests 
“ut maximam Giligentiam in eo ponant ut hujusmodi societates in 
suis paroeciis non instituantur.” The next decree deals first with 
Freemasonry and then with other secret societies not condemned 
nominatim by the Holy See. 

The Freemasonry of modern times—as distinct from the old 
professional Masonry from which it borrows its name—is generally 
said to have begun with the foundation of the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land in London in June 1717.1 The organization spread rapidly in 
England and Scotland and within a few years was introduced among 
the Protestant Ascendancy party in Ireland and took strong root.? 
According to a modern historian of Masonry, the roll of the Irish 
Lodges reached its highest figure about 1797, when “scarcely a 
village in the kingdom was without its Masonic Assembly ”’ ; but 
after that “a period of dormancy ”’ set in.? That there were many 
Catholics in the ranks of the Irish Freemasons seems beyond 
doubt. In letters to the Irish Times some years ago Colonel 
Claude Cane, Deputy Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, 
claimed that in 1829—at the time of the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill—sixty per cent of Irish Freemasons were Cath- 
olics, and added that he based this claim not on a mere tradition 
but on the registers and records kept carefully by the Irish 
Grand Lodge for nearly two centuries. That so many Cath- 
olics were members was attributed to the fact that they found 
in the Masonic Lodges a means of overcoming the social 
disabilities imposed upon them by the Penal Laws,’ which 
is more easily understood if we remember that English and Irish 
Masonry has always had much of the character of a mutual self-help 
society as regards business and social relations. The “ dormancy,” 
at the end of the eighteenth century referred to above was probably 
due in some measure to the less rigid enforcement of the Penal 
Laws at that time, but very likely was accounted for much more 
by the increasing insistence of the ecclesiastical authorities on the 

' Cf. Cahill, Rev. E., Freemasonry and the Anti- Christian Movement, p. 1; Cath. 
Encyc., vol. 1X, p. 772: ‘‘ Masonry ”’ ; Encyc. Brit., vol. 1X, p. 732 : “ Freemasonry.” 

*Cahill op. cit., p. 7. 

* Gould, R.F., A Concise History of Freemasonry, p. 256, cited by Cahill, op. cit., 
ocean, op. cit., p. 9, where Irish Times of 22 March, 1929 is cited. 

5 This reason was given by Chetwoode Crawley, founder of the Masonic Lodge, 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1876, and author of Caementaria Hibernica, published 


1895-1900 and described by Cahill as “‘a kind of historical handbook for Irish 
Freemasons,” Cahill op. cit., pp. 8-9. 
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unlawfuness of Freemasonry and on the Church’s condemnation of 
it.1 Colonel Cane, in the correspondence mentioned, admitted that 
Catholic membership of the Masonic Lodges in Ireland declined 
very much after 1829, and that at the time at which he was writing 
(1929) not more than one per cent of Irish Freemansons were 
Catholics. 

Whatever Catholic members of Masonry there were in Ireland 
came mostly, no doubt, from the better-off people and from Govern- 
ment employees.? But there were other secret societies of native 
origin which from the middle of the eighteenth century had been a 
notable feature of the Irish political struggle and which, drawing 
their adherents from the masses of the people, were the cause of much 
evil. The majority of the rural population of the country were op- 
pressed by excessive rents and also by tithes (for the upkeep of the 
Established Church) and had no way of getting redress by con- 
stitutional means. Hence it is easy to understand how their dis- 
content ripened into these clandestine organizations. In Ulster 
shortly after 1750 there were the Oak Boys and the Steel Boys; 
and in Munster there were the more dangerous Whiteboys, who, 
going around at night, ‘‘ houghed cattle, burned houses, sometimes 
pulled out men’s tongues or dragged them from their beds and buried 
them naked in holes lined with thorns”’.* A little later, when the 
Presbyterians in Ulster banded themselves together into the Peep 
of Day Boys and began attacking the Catholics, the latter, about 
1785, formed the Defenders. These were originally a local self- 
defence league, but they spread to other parts of Ireland and develop- 
ed into an aggressive oath-bound society. About 1797 the Defenders 
joined with the largely non-Catholic United Irishmen, a secret 
military organization established some years before, whose leaders 
were much influenced by the principles of the French Revolution 
and looked to France for assistance in the setting up of an Irish 
Republic. The 1798 revolution, promoted by the United Irishmen, 
was a failure, however. But about 1806 another secret society, the 
Thrashers, appeared in Connaught ;° and later, about 1820, the 
more powerful Ribbonmen came into existence and spread over the 
country, absorbing gradually a number of lesser societies (the 


1 Cahill, op.. cit., p 9. 

*Ibid., note. 

3 D’Alton, E.A., History of Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
vol. II, p. 543 ; vol. III, p. 12 and p. 25. 

‘ D’Alton, op. cit., III, pp. 25-6, p. 35. Cf. MacCaffrey, J., op. cit., II, pp. 133-4; 
Walker, R., An Outline History of the Catholic Church, vol. 11, p. 124, pp. 152-3 
* D’Alton, op. cit., III, p. 119, 
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Blackfeet, the Whitefeet, the Terryalts and others), until towards 
the middle of the century they had grown to formidable dimensions.} 

All these secret societies had their fundamental origin in the 
agrarian troubles which afflicted the country. “‘ Every secret society 
which arose, from the Whiteboys to the Ribbonmen,’’ writes Canon 
D’Alton, ‘‘ owed its origin to oppressive landlordism.”? They 
all aimed at the reduction of rents, the abolition of tithes, and the 
betterment of the conditions of the rural population. But their 
methods were often extremely violent—in one year, round about 
1833, no less than 196 murders were committed ;?and at least many 
.of their leaders were under the influence of, and in contact with, 
the French revolutionary movement and, later, the revolutionary 
movements that swept the Continent in 1848.4 For these reasons 
the Bishops, though sympathizing fully with their oppressed people, 
did not hesitate to condemn repeatedly these socicties.® 

Dr. Cullen, having lived long in Italy and having seen .himself 
the results of the machinations of secret societies, especially in Rome 
in 1848, had a horror of such organizations. From the very be- 
ginning of his time in Ireland he denounced and crushed the 
Ribbonmen in Armagh ; 7 and he made sure that the Synod of 
Thurles legislated against these and against Freemasons and against 
all other secret societies. In De Parochis, d.15, having first lamented 
the fact that‘‘ non paucos Catholicos’ were members of Masonry, 
the Synod recalled the condemnation of several Popes and called the 
attention of all to the excommunication, reserved to the Holy See, 
incurred by all those who joined or otherwise co-operated with the 
Masonic sect. The decree then went on to deal with the second 
class of secret societies mentioned above : 


Quod si Catholici aliqui in alias societates secretas nominatim a Sede 
Apostolica non damnatas conveniant, sive juramento sive mera 
promissione ad secretum servandum se obligent, eos parochus ad 
Episcopum deferat, ut re perpensa gravissimis poenis ecclesiasticis 
contumaces puniantur. 


5Cf. D’Alton, op. cit., III, pp. 125, 147, 159; Cath. Encyc., vol. VIII, p. 109: 


“ Treland.”’ 


*D’Alton, op. cit., III, p. 215. 

* Ibid., p. 147 

‘Cf. MacCaffrey, op. cit., II, pp. 134-5 ; Walker, op. cit., II, p. 124; Healy, J, 
“ A Review of the Collected Writings of Cardinal Cullen,” IER, 3rd series, vol. 3 
(1882), p. 643. 

5 Cf. McCaffrey, op. cit., II, p. 184; Cath. Encyc., vol. XV, pp. 66-7: “ Troy, 
Archbishop " ; Spicilegium Ossoriense, vol. III, p. 371, pp. 477-8. 

*Cf. Healy, op. cit., p. 649 ; Hegarty, W.J., “‘Ireland’s Debt to Newman,” IER, 
dth series, vol. 65 (1945), p. 153; D’Alton, op. cit., III, p. 231. 

1 Healy, op. cit., p. 649. 
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This was not the end of secret societies in Ireland, however. 
Some years after the Synod of Thurles the best known of all Irish 
secret societies, the Fenians, was to come into existence and was 
to be condemned by the Holy Office in 1870.1 And the National 
Synods of 1875 and 1900 would each find it necessary to insert a 
special section ‘‘ De Societatibus Proscriptis.’’ 


V. DE CoADJUTORIBUS PAROCHORUM 


“ Parochis in Hibernia dantur Coadjutores seu Vicarii ob am- 
plitudinem paroeciarum et multitudinem populi,” says the first 
decree of this section.* Five short decrees define in a general way 
their duties, which consisted chiefly in helping the parish priest in 
all the parochial work and showing him reverence and obedience 
always. 


VI. De Episcopis 


In this section of 28 decrees the first seven deal with the duties 
of Bishops in general and in particular with their duty of preaching, 
residing in their dioceses, holding diocesan synods every year, 
visiting the “ limina Apostolorum”’ and giving an account of the 
state of their dioceses every ten years. The decrees of the Council 
of Trent on all these points are constantly either cited or referred to. 
The remaining twenty-one decrees are concerned with the visitation 
of his diocese which the Bishop should make at regular intervals 
and which, “inter episcopalis officii munera, praecipua est et ad 
salutem gregum maxime necessaria’”’. (De Episc., d. 8) 


VII. De Arcuivis CONSTITUENDIS 


It is easy to understand how the preservation of ecclesiastical 
documents was rather neglected in Ireland in the troubled centuries 
before the Synod of Thurles. The opening decree of this section 
recalls the importance for the Church of preserving “vetera instru- 
menta,” and adds that “plurima eorum in hoc regno dolere debemus 


1 Cf. Cappello, De Censuris, n. 298 ; Genicot-Salsmans, Theol. Mor., vol. II, n.594. 
2 SPEH, 1875, dd. 342-6; SPEH, 1900, dd.496-500. 
3 The “ vicarii cooperatores ’’ of can. 476. 
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malo quidem fato deperdita esse.”” When this decree was composed 
Dr. Cullen was probably thinking in particular about his predecessor 
in the see of Armagh, Dr. Crolly, of whom he had written to Pro- 
paganda some time before : 


Credo che facesse tutte le cose a viva voce, di modo che adesso in tutti 
i casi matrimoniali non si pud sapere chi ha avuto o chi non ha avuto 
dispense ove si trattava di qualche impedimento. Non ho trovato qui 
alcun archivio, nemmeno una lettera, o una carta scritta di qualunque 
specie, di modo che per sapere la condotta di qualche prete, o i motivi 
per cui qualcheduno é stato sospeso bisogna andare a pescare notizie 
fra i suoi vicini.? 


Quite possibly there were other prelates and priests who followed 
the Primate’s methods of transacting ecclesiastical business. The 
Synod prescribed that Episcopal Archives were to be kept in every 
diocese and in them were to be preserved all documents concerning 
the history of the diocese, matrimonial dispensations and ordinations 
to the priesthood, the provision of benefices and the union and division 
of parishes, privileges and indulgences given to the diocese, and all 
other matters connected with its administraton. Provision was made 
for the custody of the Archives on the death of the Bishop, and 
sanctions were imposed for the withdrawing or interfering 
with documents (De Arch. Constit., dd. 2-4).2. These decrees re- 
appear in subsequent National Synods, verbatim in the 1875 
National Synod and substantially the same in the 1900 Natioanl 
Synod.’ 


VIII. De Bonis EccLEsIASTICIS 


The most notable feature in this section is the provision made to 
safeguard before the civil law the possession of ecclesiastical goods. 
In Ireland neither the Catholic Church nor Catholic religious bodies 
nor Catholic parishes were recognized as moral persons by the 
State ; and hence the goods possessed by these had to be held in 
the name of individuals, who acted as trustees. As far as all diocesan 
and parochial goods were concerned, the Synod ordered : 


1 Letter of 16 June 1850, Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 188. 


* Elsewhere parish priests were ordered to keep registers of baptisms and marr iages, 
Cf. De Parochis, d. 27. 


*SPEH, 1875, dd. 266-9; SPEH, 1900, dd. 413-16. 
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Ne ob legis defectum bona ecclesiastica in alienas manus transeant, 
curae erit Episcopo ut eorum tituli aut instrumenta accurate juxta 
legem civilem, et in nomine trium aut quatuor curatorum conficiantur. 
(De Bonis Eccl., d. 5) 


Amongst these “ curatores ’’ or trustees were to be the Bishop of the 
diocese, the priest who had charge of the goods concerned, and the 
Vicar General or some other prudent man who had experience in 
these matters. The trustees were to meet once a year “ ut securitati 
bonorum pradictorum providere possint ’”’ ; and when one of them 
died, a new trustee was to be appointed in his place. 

This Thurles legislation on ecclesiastical goods was repeated in 
the subsequent National Synods and the method of holding ecclesias- 
tical property described above is still in use to-day." 


IX. Der CoLieciis REGINAE 


The decrees on the Queen’s Colleges can be described as a re- 
statement of the decisions of Propaganda, as given in three re- 
scripts on this matter, together with full and effective measures 
for carrying them out. In the official documents of the Holy See 
issued before the Synod of Thurles, it was made quite clear that 
there was no question of reopening the discussion on the Queen’s 
Colleges ; on the contrary the rescripts already issued retained their 
full force and the Synod’s work was to pass legislation to implement 
them. Thus in the Brief of Pius IX of April 1850 to the Irish 
Bishops, approving their project of holding a National Synod, we 
read the following, which clearly refers to the Queen’s Colleges : 


Vos....monitos volumus ut... illam potissimum curam geratis in 
Synodo ut disciplina decretis et rescriptis ab Apostolica Sede vel 
Congregatione Propagandae Fidei praeposita pro nonnullis praesertim 
gravioribus istius regionis negotiis alias editis consentanea ac uniformis 
per omnes provincias et dioeceses collatis consiliis constituatur.? 


And in the Brief issued the same day appointing Dr. Cullen Apostolic 
Delegate we find almost identical words. Both these Briefs were 
referring to the first two rescripts (of g Oct. 1847 and 11 Oct. 1848). 
The third rescript, issued on 18 April 1850, forbade priests to hold 
office in the Colleges—as a conclusion from the two preceding 


1 SPEH, 1875, d. 274; SPEH, 1900, d. 422; CPEH, 1927, d. 423. 
2 Coll. Lac., III, 769. 
3 Loc. cit. 
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rescripts—and ordered the Bishops themselves to legislate regarding 
the laity but again in accordance with these rescripts : 


....Episcoporum erit, praefatis rescriptis sedulo perpensis, ut fideles 
ab iis Collegiis frequentandis retrahantur, regulas ejusmodi proponere 
generatim ubivis servandas, quae et iisdem respondeant rescriptis, et 
aequitati ac benignitati....conformes existant.? 


Dr. Cullen faithfully carried out these instructions of the Holy 
See. When the time came to deal with the Queen’s Colleges question 
in the Synod, he had the rescripts and other instructions read, 
and he proposed that these be accepted as a norma agendi since it was 
not in the Synod’s power to subject to critical examination or to 
controvert or change decisions confirmed by the Supreme Head 
of the Church.2?. Dr. Murray opposed this method of procedure. 
He held that the Holy See did not understand the real situation 
regarding the Colleges and hence he suggested that the Synod 
should protest against the decisions contained in the rescripts.® 
This suggestion, however, was received “‘ assai malamente ”’ by the 
Synod and seems to have been dropped. Eventually, after long 
discussion, Dr. Cullen drew up nine decrees covering the whole 
question and submitted these to the prelates to be voted on .° 

The 1st decree concerned the acceptance of the rescripts : 


Libenti animo, et eo quo par est obsequio monitis et rescriptis as- 
sentimur, quae respiciunt quaestionem de Collegiis Reginae apud nos 
nuper erectis, quaeque, ipsius Christi Vicarii auctoritate munita, a S. 
Congregatione de Prop. Fide nobis sunt communicata. 


The phrase ‘‘ quaeque, ipsius Christi Vicarii auctoritate munita ” 
should be noted ; for it limited this expression of acceptance to the 
first two rescripts ; the third rescript did not expressly claim the 
authority of the Vicar of Christ, as did the first two. The 2nd 
decree ruled that, in accordance with these two rescripts, the Bishops 
were not to cooperate in any way with the colleges scheme. These 
two decrees caused no difficulty ; despite the suggestion of Dr. 
Murray at the beginning of the discussion, they were now both 


'Ibid., III, 804. 

*Cf. Letter of Dr. Cullen to Propaganda, 8 Oct. 1850, Acta SCPF, 1851. 
f. 204 v. 

* Cf. same letter, loc. cit. Also letter of Rev. D. O’Brien, Secretary of the Synod, to 
Propaganda, 19 Oct. 1850, Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 208. 

*Cf. Dr. Cullen’s letter, 8 Oct. 1850, Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 204 v. 

’Dr. Cullen’s letter, loc. cit. 

*Cf. Coll. Lac., III, 802-4. Aliso Ahern, J., ‘‘ The Plenary Synod of Thurles,”’ 
ER, 5th series, vol. 78 (1952), p. 17. 
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adopted unanimously by the Synod. The next three decrees, 
however, regarding priests and the laity, touched the crucial point of 
the controversy and on these the Synod was divided. 

The 3rd decree forbade priests and clerics to hold offices of any kind, 
including that of Dean of Residence, in the Colleges ; and the 4th 
added the sanction of an ipso facto suspension for the violation of 
this prohibition. In spite of the third rescript’s clear terms, these 
two decrees were carried by only a small majority, the voting being 
sixteen for and twelve against.2 The 5th decree forbade the laity 
to attend the Colleges : 


Collegia praedicta, ob gravia et intrinseca pericula, quibus, ex judicio 
S. Sedis, in eis fides et mores studiosae catholicae juventutis exponuntur, 
talia esse declaramus, quae omni ratione a fidelibus catholicis . . . sunt 
rejicienda et evitanda. 


Again, this decree was carried by a small majority. The 6th decree 
was a decision to warn the faithful about the Colleges in a Pastoral 
Letter to be issued after the Synod : 


In epistola pastorali nomine hujus Synodi edenda . . . omnes fideles... 
monebimus et hortabimur, ut ab his Collegiis frequentandis . . . omnino 
abstineant. 


This decree was adopted by sixteen votes to twelve. The 7th 
decree ordered the Bishops of the dioceses in which the Colleges 
were situated to see that the legislation regarding the Colleges was 
observed by their clergy. This decree was supported by all except 


1 Cf. Dr. Cullen’s letter of 8 Oct., 1850, loc. cit. An account of the voting on the 
Queen's Colleges was given also in a Memorandum drawn up by Dr. Cullen in 1868. 
The original of this document is not preserved ; but a copy of it in Dublin Diocesan 
Archives is cited at some Jength in McGrath, F., Newman’s University : Idea and 
Reality, pp. 75-6. 

2 Dr. Cullen’s account, in his 1850 letter to Propaganda, of the voting on thes 
decrees is as follows: ‘‘ La terza, quarta e sesta furono adottate da una maggiorita 
di 15 voti contra 13, e la quinta da 16 contra 12. Siccome peré i] Procuratore del 
Vescovo di Kerry ritrasse il suo voto, bisogna aggiungere uno al] maggioranza e 
detrarre uno similmente dalla minorita.’’ Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 205. 

* The exact voting on this decree is not clear. According to the citation given 
in the previous note, it would seem to be 17 for and 11 against. On the other hand, 
in the 1868 Memorandum Dr. Cullen says: ‘‘ There were 16 against and 12 for the 
Colleges whenever a disagreement occurred.”” McGrath, op. cit., p. 75. 

4Cf. note (98) above. In the 1868 Memorandum, however, Dr. Cullen wrote: 
“‘ There were nine decrees regarding the Colleges ; six of them were adopted without 
opposition ; the third, fourth and fifth were opposed.’’ McGrath, op. cit., p. 75. Hence 
according to this account, the sixth decree was unopposed. But it is more likely that 
the account in the letter of 8 Oct. 1850, written very soon after the Synod, is the 
correct one. 
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one Bishop.' The 8th decree ordered that the “‘ rescripta et monita ” 
of Propaganda regarding the Colleges be inserted in the Acta of the 
Synod. This decree was carried unanimously and the three rescripts 
were published later along with the decrees of the Synod. The 9th 
and last decree was one of great moment, for it launched the 
Catholic University : 


Ut sanae tandem educationi juventutis Catholicae provideamus, et 
iteratis commendationibus nobis a Sede Apostolica datis inhaereamus, 
muneris nostri esse arbitramur totis viribus conari ut quam primum, 
collatis consiliis, Universitatem Catholicam in Hibernia erigendam 
curemus. 


Though all those who favoured the toleration of the Colleges opposed 
the Catholic University on the ground that it was an impossibility— 
indeed, this was one of their chief reasons for supporting the Colleges 
—nevertheless, this decree was adopted unanimously and the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the leader of those favouring the Colleges, 
agreed to become a member of the commission of eight Bishops 
appointed by the Synod to set about establishing the Catholic 
University.” 

These decrees on the Queen’s Colleges were amongst the most 
effective drawn up by the Synod. Taking as their basis the rescripts 
of Propaganda, they dealt with the whole question of the Colleges 
clearly and comprehensively and left no doubt any longer about what 
was allowed or what was not. In particular, the question as to 
whether the laity could attend the Colleges or accept offices in them, 
so long a matter of dispute, was answered with a definite no. More- 
over, effective measures were prescribed to ensure that the decrees 
would be observed: the sanction of an ipso facto suspension for 
priests who disobeyed, a pastoral letter warning the laity, a special 
onus on the Bishops of Cork, Galway, and Down and Connor (where 
the Colleges existed), and the measures taken for setting up immedi- 
ately the Catholic University. This legislation spelled the end of the 
Queen’s Colleges scheme as far as Catholics were concerned. But, 
on the other hand, the Synod failed to convince the Bishops who 
favoured tolerating the Colleges that these were so dangerous that 
they could not be made sufficiently safe by Deans of Residence and 
by the other safeguards provided for in the Statutes. It also failed 


1 Cf. the same letter of Dr. Cullen, loc. cit. In the 1868 Memorandum Dr. Cullen 
makes no reference to the one contrary vote, which seems to indicate again that 
the latter document is not trustworthy on details. 

4Cf. the same letter of Dr. Cullen, loc. cit. 
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to convince them of the feasibility of a Catholic University ; after- 
events were to prove that their hearts had never been won over to 
the project. This latter failure had serious consequences as it added 
one more big obstacle to the many already existing regarding this, 
the pos.tive side of the legislation on the Queen’s Colleges. 


X. Der ScHoittis NATIONALIBUS 


The merits of the ““ National School ”’ system of primary education, 
set up by the Government in 1831, caused a controversy to break out 
among the Irish Bishops in 1838. The matter was finally settled by a 
rescript of Propaganda, issued on 16 Jan. 1841, which tolerated the 
National System, leaving it to the discretion of each Bishop to use it 
in his diocese or not, as he thought best.1. When the Synod of 
Thurles came to the question of the National Schools it made this 
rescript the basis of its legislation. It adopted in general the same 
attitude to the National System as the Holy See had adopted on 
that occasion, neither approving it nor condemning it : 


Prudentem agendi modum a S. Sede servatum respectu systematis 
Nationalis Educationis quae abstinuit a judicio super ea re definite 
proferendo, et a nobis servandum esse arbitramur. 


But at the same time the Synod considered it its duty to declare 
that the separate education of Catholic youth was in every way to 
be preferred and, pointing to the Government aid that had shortly 
before been given to Catholic schools in England, claimed the same 
as a right for Ireland: “jus ita agnitum nobis vindicamus”’ (De 
Schol. Nat., d. 1). Thus, briefly, the position was that the Synod 
desired and claimed denominational Catholic schools aided by the 
State but, since for the moment this was a vain hope, following the 
Holy See’s decision it tolerated the National System. 

In making use of the National System certain safeguards were 
obviously necesssary and here again the Synod followed closely 
the rescript of Propaganda. That rescript had proposed five 
‘““ monita,”’ outlining precautions which were to be taken regarding 
the National Schools and these the Synod now incorporated into its 
decrees verbatim : 1) Text-books which were in any way objection- 
able were not to be allowed in the schools. 2) Efforts were to be 
made to secure that in the Teachers’ Training College the lectures on 


1 Codicis Juris Canonici Fontes, VII, n. 4787. 
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religion, morals and history would be given to Catholics by a Catholic. 
3) The practice of teaching Catholics and Protestants together the 
fundamental articles of religion common to all Christians was 
condemned as dangerous. 4) The school-houses and school property 
ought to be held always in the name of the Bishop or of the parish 
priest and not owned by the National Board. 5) Bishops and parish 
priests should watch carefully ‘“‘ne ex hoc systemate... pueris 
Catholicis, quamlibet ob causam, labes obveniat,’’ they should make 
every effort to have the system improved, and the Bishops should 
treat of it in their provincial synods and report to the Holy See if 
necessary. (Cf. De Schol. Nat., d. 3.) 

Having thus set forth its general attitude to the National Schools 
and the general lines of the safeguards to be adopted, as recommended 
in the “‘ monita ” of Propaganda, the Synod now added seven decrees 
of its own, most of which consisted of more detailed instructions for 
the carrying out of the “ monita.’”’ In schools attended by Catholics 
all books, even for secular instruction, were to be approved by the 
Ordinary. (d. 7). In mixed schools there should always be at least 
one Catholic teacher, who should be the Principal where there was a 
majority of Catholics. (d. 6). Care was to be taken always to secure 
the exclusion of Catholic children from non-Catholic religious 
instruction. (d. 8). A protest was made against a regulation intro- 
duced by the National Board a few years previously to the effect 
that from that on, whenever building grants were given, the school 
when erected was to be vested not in local trustees but in the Board 
itself. They Synod called on the Government to have this rule 
rescinded and meanwhile forbade Catholic trustees to transfer any 
school property to the Board. (dd. 4 and 5). The local pastors were 
to be vigilant to see that nothing in the books or discipline or conduct 
of the teachers endangered the faith of the Catholic childrenj(d. 8). 
Finally, the four Archbishops were instructed to make known to the 
Government the rulings and claims of the Synod and to do what 
they could to have those claims recognized. (d. 10). 

The ten decrees of this section, taken together, may be described 
as a statement of policy and objectives with a number of temporary 
provisions and safeguards until these objectives could be attained. 
The Synod had no direct authority over the National Schools and 
consequently could effect no changes in the system directly through 


1 The duties of local pastors regarding the National Schools were indicated in 
detail in the decrees De Parochis, dd. 20-6. And the Bishops during the visitation of 
their dioceses were also to enquire carefully about the schools; De Epsscopis, dd, 
23, 25, 26, 
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its legislation. The value of its decrees lay especially in the fact 
that they presented the Catholic claims regarding primary education 
in Ireland with all the solemnity of the unanimous voice of the 
Bishops of the country assembled in a National Synod. Guided 
by the principle laid down here and developed in the subsequent 
National Synod of 1875 and in various writings and instructions 
of the Bishops, the Church in Ireland waged a continuous battle 
against the Government and against the National Board and, 
gradually effecting a radical transformation of the Narional Schools, 
in the course of several decades made them a tolerably satisfactory 
system of primary education.’ 


XI. Der DIssENTIONIBUS INTER VriROS ECCLESIASTICOS 
EVITANDIS 


This last section, consisting of two decrees, was intended to 
prevent the recurrence of the sad experience of public disagreement 
between the Bishops which had taken place in Ireland previous 
to the Synod of Thurles regarding the National Schools, the Charit- 
able Bequests Bill and notably regarding the Queen’s Colleges. To 
secure in future the united action of the whole Hierarchy in dealing 
with Government measures which concerned the entire country, 
the Synod ruled: 


Si quae lex in posterum lata aut proposita a Gubernio pro toto regno 
fuerit, quae ad Catholicorum educationem, bona ecclesiastica et jura 
Ecclesiae pertineat, aut quacumque ratione Ecclesiam in omnibus et 
singulis dioecesibus respiciat, nullus Episcopus munus sibi assumere 
possit hujusmodi legem ad executionem deducendi, neque eam acceptare 
nisi antea alii Episcopi legem ad examen vocaverint, et acceptandam 
esse declaraverint. (De Dissent., d. 1) 


And if, in the discussion by the Bishops, differences of opinion which 
could not be settled arose, or if the matter proved to be outside their 
competency in any way, 


tota controversia ad Sedem Apostolicam deferatur, juxta veterem 
canonem Ecclesiae Hiberniae a S. Patritio latum, Si quae quaestiones 
in hac Insula oriantur, ad Sedem Apostolicam referantur.”’ (De Dissent. 
d.2.). 


1 Cf. MacCaffrey, op. cit., pp. 226-7; ‘‘ Pastoral Address of Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland assembled jin National Synod at Maynooth” in SPEH, 1900, 
pp. 161 ff. 
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The consultor’s votum prepared for Propaganda spoke of the first of 
these two decrees, together with the 3rd, 4th and 5th decrees on 
the Queen’s Colleges, as “i pit nobili e utili canoni del Sinodo 
Thurlesiano.”? Though opposed by Dr. Murray and those who 
supported him,? the two decrees did indeed seem to provide an 
effective safeguard against public dissension in the Hierarchy. And 
it was of the greatest importance at this time in Ireland that such 
dissension should be avoided and that the Bishops should act in 
perfect accord in their dealings with the Government. The unanimous 
demands of the Bishops of the country, representing as they did 
the vast majority of the population, could scarcely be ignored ; 
whereas, on the other hand, any signs of disunion among them 
weakened their collective bargaining power very considerably. We 
should have expected to find in this section also some legislation 
against the carrying on of controversies in the newspapers by 
Bishops and ecclesiastics, a practice which had been much indulged 
in in the previous disputes. Actually, when the above decrees were 
repeated in the 1875 National Synod, such a decree was added.’ 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SYNOD 


In passing judgment on the Synod of Thurles we must always 
bear in mind that it came at a time when the Irish Church had just 
emerged from a long period of persecution and repression and was 
even still beset by many difficulties. We must remember too that no 
Irish National Synods had been held for several hundred years and 
that even provincial and diocesan synods during much of that 
period had been held only at irregular intervals and under very 
difficult conditions. No one would claim that the legislation of 
Thurles was perfect in every respect. In form the arrangement of the 
decrees is not always as logical as might be desired ; and in their 
wording some of them could be more exact. A certain timidity and 
hesitancy is often noticeable ; expressions like ‘“‘ Optandum est ”’ 
and “‘ Hortamur ”’ occur in places where we should have expected a 
more definite tone. Also there are many things which were not 
treated at all in the Synod’s legislation. There are no decrees, for 
instance, regarding ecclesiastical seminaries and the training of the 
clergy ; there is nothing about benefices or canonical chapters or 


1 Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 237 v. 
?Cf. Dr. Cullen’s letter of 8 Oct. 1850, Acta SCPF, 1851, f. 205 v, 
3 SPEH, 1875, d. 251, 
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ecclesiastical courts. But in spite of these faults and omissions the 
work done at Thurles was of the greatest importance for the Irish 
Church. We shall endeavour to indicate this briefly here by summing 
up and assessing the achievements of the Synod. 

1. The Synod of Thurles, the first Irish National Synod since the 
twelfth century, restarted the regular functioning of the legislative 
machinery of the Irish Church, impeded and restricted in every way 
for nearly three centuries, and inaugurated a new era of canonical 
legislation for the country. As well as the provincial and diocesan 
synods which followed Thurles, the practice of holding National 
Synods was continued : three have been held since, in 1875, 1900, 
and 1927,! with great benefit to Irish ecclesiastical discipline. 

2. The Synod regarded as its most pressing business the settling 
of the Queen’s Colleges dispute and the ending of the dissension in 
the Hierarchy which for many years previously had been a source of 
considerable scandal in the Irish Church. This it succeeded in 
accomplishing by its strong and definite decisions on the matter in 
dispute, which, when finally confirmed by the Congregation of 
Propaganda, were accepted by all the Bishops. 

3. Its solution regarding the question of university education 
itself, in accordance with the rescripts of Propaganda, that is, 
the condemnation of the Queen’s Colleges and the decision to 
establish a Catholic University, did not turn out so successful. The 
decrees against the Queen’s Colleges were, indeed, effective in putting 
an end to that scheme ; but the Catholic University project was 
doomed to failure. However, the way taken by the Synod was a 
courageous effort, made in face of great difficulties ; and in more 
auspicious circumstances it might well have had a happier outcome. 

4. Regarding primary education, the Synod, again following 
closely a rescript of Propaganda, stated the Church’s claims, defined 
its attitude towards the National Schools, and indicated the principal 
safeguards to be adopted in the use of the National System. Guided 
by these norms, which were developed further in the subsequent 
National Synods, the Bishops and clergy carried on the struggle for 
suitable primary education for Catholics until the National System 
was gradually transformed and, by about the end of the century, 
could be said to be a tolerably satisfactory system for Catholics. 

5. The Synod dealt with a number of abuses which existed in the 
Irish Church at the time: carelessness in the carrying out of the 


1 Another National Synod, whose decrees have not yet been promulgated, 
was held in 1956, 
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ceremonies in the administration of the Sacraments, administering 
some of the Sacraments in private houses without necessity, the 
demanding of excessive offerings from the faithful on the occasion 
of the reception of some of the Sacraments, the contracting of mixed 
marriages without a dispensation from the Holy See, the denouncing 
of people from the altar in churches, the possession of too much land 
by priests. Although it did not, in all cases, say the last word on 
these abuses, it at least checked them and opened the way for future 
legislation against them. 

6. Regarding two dangers which disturbed the Irish Church of the 
time, proselytism and secret societies, the Synod enacted legislation. 
Both of these were closely connected with the historical conditions 
of the country and, as these conditions gradually changed for the 
better, proselytism ceased to have any notable success, and secret 
societies disappeared. The decrees of the Synod served a useful 
purpose in their time in helping to check both of them. 

7. In all the more important departments of ecclesiastical disc- 
ipline, the Synod endeavoured to bring existing laws into harmony 
with the changed conditions of the Church in Ireland and to pass 
decrees which would at least provide a foundation upon which, in 
subsequent synods, a full system of local legislation could be built 
and perfected. Dr. Cullen expressed his aim as being “ to lay the 
foundation of a good and general system of Canon Law for the Irish 
Church,’ and we have only to compare the decrees of the sub- 
sequent National Synods with those of Thurles to see how well he 
succeeded. 

8. Very likely, if the Synod had not been so preoccupied with the 
question of the Queen’s Colleges and with the dissension in the 
Hierarchy about them, its legislation on general discipline would 
have been more comprehensive. Nevertheless, all the principal 
problems of the Irish Church of the day were faced. Considered in 
comparison with some of the great councils of other countries, the 
achievements of the Synod of Thurles may not seem great, perhaps. 
But considered in its historical context in Ireland, the Synod marks 


1Cf. decrees De Sacramentis, De Vita et Honestate Clericorum, De Parochis, De 
Coadjutoribus Parochorum, De Episcopis, De Archivis Constituendis, De Bonis 
Ecclesiasticis. Thurles Synod passed in all 187 decrees. In the 1875 National Synod 
the number was increased to 367 and in the 19) Synod it was further increased to 
527. Both these Synods follow closely the order and general disposition of the decrees 
of the Thurles Synod. In the 1927 National Synod the order is changed to harmonize 
with the new Code of Canon of Law and the number of decrees is reduced to 462. 

2 Letter of Dr. Cullen to Dr. MacHaie, from Rome, 29 Jan. 1850, cited in O'Reilly 
B., John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, His Life, Times and Correspondence, 


vol. II, p. 227. 
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the beginning of a new era in the Irish Church and stands out 
conspicuous as a landmark in the development of Irish ecclesiastical 
legislation. The Fathers of the Synod were indeed right when, in 
their Synodical Address, they expressed themselves as persuaded 
that “‘ henceforth this Council will become an epoch in the history 
of the National Church : an epoch, we humbly trust in a Paternal 
Providence, which will not only be found pregnant with immediate 
benefits, but which will throw its directing light and influence on 
the future.”’? 


P. C. Barry, S.J. 


1Coll. Lac., vol. III, 1289. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Synoptic Problem and the Vaganay 
Hypothesis 


The synoptic problem arises from a comparison of the three gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. However uncritical a reader may claim to be, 
he cannot fail to be intrigued by the enigmatic blend of similarities and 
differences that characterizes the three synoptic gospels. 

Why is it that the synoptics follow the same general outline of the 
life of Jesus ? The reader might expect the writer of a gospel to include 
much of the same material, but the remarkable thing is that all three 
writers include the same material in the same order. When the synoptics 
do occasionally diverge, they always return to a commonly shared arrange- 
ment of episodes and discourses. In some instances, the choice of words 
is almost identical for whole sentences. Not only must some reason be 
found for this similarity of content and arrangement, but an attempt 
should be made to determine the exact influence of each of the factors 
that are responsible for this similarity of expression. These factors are 
the interrelationship of the three synoptics, the influence of oral catechesis, 
and the dependence upon the same written sources. 

Though in some passages the synoptics are practically identical, in 
other passages they vary considerably. Sometimes one writer will feature 
descriptions and details not found in the other two. Again, one writer 
will reproduce more forcefully the implications of the teachings of Jesus. 
Episodes or discourses found in one writer will be absent from the other. 
Why does Mark omit the Lord’s Prayer ? Why is the Petrine Text found 
only in Matthew ? Why does Luke retain a greater number of discourses ? 

The attempts of scriptural scholars through the years to explain the 
synoptic problem can be briefly outlined. Up to 1832, there were three 
traditional theories of source criticism that tried to solve the synoptic 
problem. The system of mutual dependence was first admitted by St. 
Augustine. The system of a primitive fundamental gospel was defended 
by G.E. Lessing in 1778 and later corrected and completed in 1804 by 
J. G. Eichhorn. The system of oral tradition was proposed by J.G. 
Herder in 1797 and taken up again by J.C.L. Gieseler in 1818. 

Since 1832 the system of the Two Sources, introduced by Frederick 
Schleiermacher, has commanded the field of source criticism. The Two 
Source theory posits the canonical gospel of Mark and a sayings-collection, 
Q, as the ultimate written synoptic sources. During the last forty years 
the method of Form Criticism has tried to go beyond the Two Source 
theory to reconstruct the oral tradition which lies behind the proximate 
written sources. 

Since the beginning of the present century, source criticism has been 
practically defunct. The Two Source theory, so it seemed, had uncovered 
the ultimate documents from which the synoptic gospels derived, and thus 
tendered futile any further studies in source criticism. Any attempt to 
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get behind these sources to an earlier stage of gospel tradition must 
proceed according to the methods of Form Criticism. 

Recently, however, a book has appeared that challenges this general 
conviction. Leon Vaganay’s Le Probleme Synoptique! repudiates the Two 
Source theory and revitalizes the defunct school of source criticism. 
Vaganay has constructed a working hypothesis which posits seven stages 
in the formation of the gospel tradition. The following pages will try to 
present a clear and concise exposition of the Vaganay hypothesis. No 
attempt will be made to evaluate or criticize Vaganay’s conclusions, 
Such a critique would require the years of study and research that have 
produced this working hypothesis. 


THE SEVEN STAGES IN THE GOSPEL FORMATION 

Briefly the seven stages of Vaganay’s working hypothesis can bé 
enumerated as follows, together with their symbols. 1) Oral tradition (0) ; 
2) Primitive gospel essays in Aramaic or Greek (E) ; 3) The Aramaic 
Gospel of the Apostle Matthew (M), and its Greek translation (Mg) ; 
4) The second synoptic source, supplementary to Aramaic Matthew 
(S, Sg) ; 5) The canonical Gospel of Mark (Mk) ; 6) The canonical Gospel 
of Matthew (Mt) ; and 7) The canonical Gospel of Luke (Lk). 

Schematically we can clarify the relationships between the seven 
stages of the hypothesis in the following diagram : 


Oral Tradition 
Peter’s 
Roman Catechesis 








| 
Primitive Gospel Essays in Aramaic . Greek 








4 
4 





1 Le Probleme Synoptique. Une Hypothese de Travail. Léon Vaganay. Tourna 
Desclkiéé and Company, 1954 
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At first glance, Vaganay’s hypothesis does not seem to make any 
radically new discoveries. All seven stages have been met before. Oral 
tradition has always been appealed to as an explanation of the synoptic 
problem. Primitive gospel essays have received considerable attention in 
recent years owing to the studies of the school of Form Criticism upon the 
prehistory of gospel literature. The Aramaic Gospel of the Apostle 
Matthew is a datum of tradition established by Christian antiquity. The 
theory of the second synoptic source has enjoyed considerable favor since 
it was first proposed in the nineteenth century. As regards the final three 
stages—Mark, Matthew, and Luke—there is general agreement today 
concerning their mutual relationships ; the priority of Mk, the dependence 
of Mt and Lk upon Mk, and the mutual independence of Mt. and Lk. 
These seven stages, therefore, take their point of departure from synoptic 
data already extensively treated. 


1. ORAL TRADITION (0) 


It would be superfluous to demonstrate at any length that the gospel 
was preached before it was written. Jesus left no manuscript, nor did he 
suggest to his disciples that they put in writing the events of his life and 
teaching. What Jesus did command his disciples was to teach and preach 
the Good News. Oral catechesis, then, preceded the written gospel. 

Historical testimony seems to support the priority of oral teaching. In 
his prologue, Luke writes: ‘‘ Many have tried to write an account of the 
events in the ministry of Jesus, such as were transmitted to us by those 
who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word.” 
The verb, “‘ transmitted,” can signify either oral or written transmission. 
In context with the phrase, ‘‘ ministers of the word,” there is some in- 
dication that the method of transmission was most likely oral communic- 
ation. 

After Pentecost, the Apostle Peter was the principal witness of Christ. 
In the Acts of the Apostles Peter retraces the four great periods of Christ’s 
public ministry : the preparation and baptism in Judea, the ministry in 
Galilee, the journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, and the final sojourn in 
Jerusalem including the passion, death, resurrection, and appearances. 
This same four-part arrangement appears essentially in all three synoptics. 
We may suppose, therefore, a definite influence of oral catechesis upon the 
earliest evangelical documents. 

Finally St. Paul implies that oral catechesis preceded the written 
gospels. In his letters written before the gospels, Paul addresses himself to 
Christians already instructed in the life of Jesus, and his writings take 
for granted catechetical teaching in the Church. In Romans 8 : 34 Paul 
writes : ““ Who will pass sentence against us, when Jesus Christ, who died, 
nay has risen again, and sits at the right hand of God, is pleading for us ? ”’ 

Turning now to the synoptic texts, analysis of the gospel narratives 
will reveal an “ oral style.” Oral style is a method of writing which has 
in view not the reader but the speaker. This Oriental linguistic technique 
emphasizes those literary devices which facilitate the communication of 
ideas through the spoken word, Oral style had a definite practical value, 
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It made the preaching of the gospel easier by adapting the words and 
actions of Jesus to fixed patterns of expression which could be memorized. 

The two principal characteristics of oral style are rhythm and 
parallelism. Rhythm is a featured element in the Psalms and Prophecies, 
particularly in those passages which were first expressed orally before 
being written down. Numerous examples of rhythm appear in the dis- 
courses of Jesus. In the Petrine Text, (M¢. 16:17-19), the discourse is 
composed of three strophes, each strophe containing three stichs, and 
each stich divided into two parts which are again sub-divided. The result 
is a four beat rhythm similar to the four beat rhythm of the Lord’s Prayer 
in Mt. 6:9-13. 

Different forms of parallelism are also found in the discourses. In 
Mt. 10:41, there is a synonymic parallelism in which the different stichs 
of a couplet express the same idea. The meaning of the first stich is 
grasped only in the following stich through the use of different words. In 
Mk. 2:27, there is an antithetic parallelism in which the words of the 
second stich contrast with those of the first. 

Vaganay considers oral tradition as an important means of interpreting 
some of the similarities and differences among the synoptics. Vaganay’s 
first stage, however, is radically different from the system of oral tradition. 
It is true that he places oral tradition at the beginning of the gospel 
formation and admits the influence of oral style on certain synoptic 
passages. However, Vaganay does not consider oral tradition as the unique 
or principal source. Oral tradition is merely a point of departure and 
nothing more. The important thing is not to stop at this stage. 


2. PRIMITIVE GosPEL Essays (E) 


To assume that during the lifetime of Jesus the disciples had put in 
writing those episodes and discourses which had produced the deepest 
impression on them is a naive presumption that does not square with 
historical fact. However Vaganay thinks it is safe to conjecture that, in 
due time, many of the elements of Peter’s primitive catechesis were most 
likely written down. The growing number of Christians was naturally 
eager to preserve a record of the life and teachings of Jesus which formed 
the core of their faith, particularly the events of his passion, death, and 
resurrection. Even the first missionaries would have been helped in their 
preaching by these preliminary essays which summarized the principal 
miracles and discourses of Christ. 

The existence of fragmentary essays on the life of Jesus before the 
advent of the canonical gospels seems to be admitted by Luke in his 
prologue. Luke writes: ‘‘Since many have tried to write an account of the 
events which have been fulfilled in your time, I have decided myself to 
write the story for you, noble Theophilus.’’ Luke says that there have been 
many attempts to write something about the events of Christ’s life. The 
fact that Luke himself decides to write a narrative seems to imply that 
these previous accounts were not complete histories, but fragmentary 
jottings. All the allusions in the prologue are best explained if Luke had at 
his disposal not only gospels like that of Mk, but small collections and 
fragments from which he intended to write a more complete work, 
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There are several indications in the synoptic texts themselves which 
support the hypothesis that, before the writing of a complete gospel, 
certain elements of the primitive oral catechesis were put in writing. For 
instance, in each of the synoptics there are narrative passages whose 
episodes lack any logical connexion. The coherence of a story with what 
precedes or follows the episode is extremely loose. Such is the case of the 
story of the leper in Mk. 1 : 40-45. “‘ So he continued to preach in their 
synagogues, all through Galilee, and cast out devils. Then a leper came up 
to him, asking for his aid.” 

The grouping of episodes into a single narrative unit is sometimes 
natural, sometimes artificial. The connexion of episodes is frequently a 
matter of juxtaposition. For example, the five conflicts of Christ with the 
Pharisees, narrated in the second and third chapters of Mk, seem to have 
been arranged into an artificially progressive order. The conflicts with 
the Pharisees reach a climax with the phrase, “‘ and they sought how they 
might destroy him.” That this progression is an artificial literary arrange- 
ment of separate incidents is clear from the fact that the conspiracy 
suddenly breaks off, and no further mention is made of it until several 
chapters later in an entirely different context. It could be that these 
conflicts had been written down as separate incidents prior to Mk’s 
written account, and gathered together in one place because they had the 
same import. 

Certain elements within the discourses do not seem to be in their 
natural context. Consider, for example, Mi. 5:21-26, especially verses 
25-26. Rather than consider these misplaced passages as interpolations 
or final revisions, Vaganay prefers to consider them as written accounts 
which appeared during this second stage of the gospel formation. The 
evangelist ought to have included them in his work. They had the 
authority of the written word, and the prestige of a carefully developed 
expression. 

It is true that these gospel essays are small in number and scattered 
throughout the synoptics. However, the grouping together of those 
synoptic passages which are completely isolated and those episodes which 
are artificially juxtaposed, presents an imposing ensemble. It is impossible 
to formulate a very precise notion of the nature of this pre-evangelical 
literature. The most that can be said is that these primitive writings 
appeared before the first gospel as detached narratives touching the life 
and death of Jesus. The important point to bear in mind is simply that 
these primitive gospel essays did exzst. 

Just as oral tradition continued to exercise its influence long after the 
appearance of the first gospel essays, so also these premature and incom- 
plete essays did not necessarily disappear with the advent of the first 
gospel. In other words, the stages of this hypothesis overlap, making it 
impossible to fix their exact limits. 


3. THE PRIMITIVE ARAMAIC GOSPEL OF MATTHEW (M) AND 
ITS SUBSEQUENT GREEK TRANSLATION (Mg) 


The testimony of Papias, preserved by Eusebius in his Historia Eccles- 
tastica, is the most important historical witness to the fact that the 
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Apostle Matthew was the first to write a gospel. Papias writes: “ And 
Matthew in the Hebrew dialect grouped in order the logia, the sayings of 
our Lord.’’ Does Papias’s phrase ta logia mean an assemblage of dis- 
courses which form a separate saying-collection, or does it mean the 
discourses of the Saviour as they were grouped within the Aramaic gospel 
of Matthew ? 

Vaganay insists that ¢a logia be given its then current meaning of 
“ oracles ’’ or“ divine sayings”. However, when Papias says that Matthew 
“ grouped in order ’’ ta logia, Papias does not mean that ¢a logia formed 
an independent sayings-collection. He refers to ta logia as they were 
grouped within the Aramaic gospel of Matthew. 

Vaganay’s reasons for thus interpreting Papias are the following. In the 
Syriac version of Eusebius’s history, the phrase ta Jogia in Papias’s state- 
ment about Matthew is translated by gospel. Secondly, the earliest 
commentators on Matthew’s gospel—Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Eusebius, and Jerome—reach an accord on one detail that is 
significant but by no means conclusive. No one of the commentators 
uses the words ¢a logia to describe the work of Matthew. It is always 
referred to as a gospel. 

Vaganay then turns to an analysis of the synoptic texts to confirm the 
historical testimony that M was the first written gospel. On the supposition 
that Mt, Mk, and Lk depend on a common written source, it is logical to 
expect to find evidence of this common source within their gospels. 
Despite the personal style of each writer, it is possible to recognize this 
common source under three principal aspects. 

First, Mt, Mk, and Lk divide the events of Christ’s public ministry 
into five booklets, each booklet containing a narrative-part and a dis- 
course-part. There are two notable exceptions. Mk omits the discourse- 
part of the first booklet, namely, the Sermon on the Mount, and two 
episodes of the narrative-part of the second booklet : the healing of the 
centurion’s servant and the message of John the Baptist. Lk inserts 
between the fourth and fifth booklet a collection of sayings which have no 
parallel in Mt. or Mk. Despite these two important and very obvious 
divergences of Mk and Lk, the systematic arrangement of the events of 
the public ministry is substantially the same in Mt, Mk and Lk. 

Even if Mk was written before Mt and Lk, this five-booklet arrangement 
cannot be attributed to Mk because of his obvious omission of important 
elements. Therefore it is necessary to go back beyond Mk to a gospel which 
contained this five-booklet structure. This corresponds to the statement 
of Papias who recognized that the principal characteristic of M was 
this same ordered grouping of the sayings. The existence of M permits us 
to justify in the synoptics their striking similarities which spring from a 
common source, and their differences which stem from the personal desire 
of each author to adapt his sources in the interests of his readers. 

The second argument in favour of the priority of M deals with the 
presence of archaic elements. Vaganay defines an archaism as a primitive 
statement which becomes less intelligible when removed in time from its 
original setting. Many of the archaisms of the gospel are not so much 
a matter of mere verbal usage as they are indications of an historical 
enigma. At the time when the early Christians began to idealize the 
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personalities of Christ and the Apostles, we would naturally expect them 
to gloss over or omit entirely any statements which might cast disfavour 
on Christ or the Apostles. It is surprising then to find in the synoptics 
derogatory statements about the Son of God and the chosen Twelve. 
For example Christ's reply to the rich young man: ‘‘ Why dost thou call 
me good? None is good, except God only.” (Mk. 10:18). There is the 
equally disparaging remark of the Nazarenes about Jesus: “‘ Is not this 
the carpenter’s son?” (Mz?. 13-55). In view of the miraculous trans- 
formation of the Apostles after the Resurrection and Pentecost, it is 
psychologically difficult to explain why the synoptics frankly expose the 
earlier failings of the Apostles, their slowness to learn, their prejudice and 
cowardice. Characteristic of these statements is the reproach of Christ to 
Peter: ‘“‘ Back, Satan, thou art a stone in my path.” (Mt. 16:23). 

These archaic statements which are common to all three synoptics are 
of no help in proving the existence of the Aramaic document, M. The 
situation changes, however, when we find archaic statements present in 
Mt and Lk and omitted by Mk in the parallel passage. These archaisms 
may be attributed either to an addition made by Mt and Lk on the text 
of Mk, or to a correction made by Mk on the source more fully preserved 
by Mt and Lk. The former alternative is not easily admitted. How were 
Mt and Lk, unknown to each other, able to borrow, either from oral 
tradition or from a written source, statements which are difficult to 
understand and not readily acceptable to Christians and non-Christians 
alike, incorporate these archaisms in the same context in the same passage, 
and integrate these archaisms as organic units in the same line of thought? 
Vaganay is led therefore to envisage the second alternative, a written 
source, M, used by all three writers, in which these archaic statements 
were originally included. 

The third argument concerns schematic expression. Schematism is a 
style of writing reduced to the essential elements. Schematism often fails 
to localize an episode in time and place, condenses a narrative by the 
suppression of non-essential details, and manifests an indifference to 
concrete and specific facts. Mt and Lk regularly display this schematic 
style in contrast to the more picturesque writing of Mk. For example, in 
the story of the healing of the blind man of Jericho, Mk contains four or 
five added details omitted by both Mt. and Lk. We find repeated instances 
of this agreement of Mt and Lk in omitting Mk’s details of time, place, and 
circumstance. Analogous to the problem of the archaic statements, the 
more plausible explanation of Mt’s and Lk’s schematic style, as opposed 
to Mk’s more natural description, lies in postulating an earlier written 
source, M, which contained the original schematic episode later em- 
bellished by Mk. 

A further development of this third stage is the Greek translation(s) 
of M, namely Mg. Vaganay argues that Mg is a necessary intermediary 
between M and our present three canonical gospels. 

The first reason is that all three synoptics contain very long sentences 
in Greek which are almost identical. For example, Mt. 16:24-25 contains 
37 Greek words of which 34 identical words are found in the parallel 
passage in Mk and Lk. Psychologically it is difficult to see how the three 
writers, whose individuality and style make them more than mere 
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translators, could independently of each other render the same Aramaic 
text into identical Greek sentences. Mt, Mk, and Lk must have had access 
to a common Greek text. 

A second factor necessitating the intermediacy of Mg arises from the 
synoptic’s quotations from the Old Testament. In general these 
quotations are very similar to the Greek of the Septuagint. So close is 
this similarity that we have to discount the possibility of these quotations 
depending on a Hebrew source. Moreover there are quotations in which 
a slight influence of the Hebrew Old Testament is uniformly given in all 
three synoptics. Vaganay is led to posit Mg in which this curious inter- 
mingling of Hebrew within the Greek quotation was already inserted. 

Concerning the relation of Mg to M, Vaganay says that Mg is not a 
perfect translation of M. Papias says that several translations appeared 
with slightly different readings. Very likely each synoptic made use of the 
text of Mg current in his particular Christian community. The differences 
within the synoptics might easily be explained therefore by the fact that 
the writers did not possess absolutely identical copies of Mg. 

Before moving into the fourth stage of the gospel formation, we should 
consider the particular problem which this next stage hopes to solve. We 
have already seen in the third stage that one of the important reasons for 
postulating the priority of M was the more or less consistent arrangement 
of the three synoptic gospels according to the five-booklet structure of M. 
By a further comparison of the synoptic texts, it is possible to divide the 
synoptic passages into three main groups. 

The first group includes those texts which actually are or should be 
found in all three gospels. These texts appeared in the common source 
M in the same context. If one of these texts is lacking in one of the gospels, 
its omission can be easily accounted for. Vaganay calls this first group of 
texts the “ triple tradition.” A second group comprises those texts which 
are found only in Mt and Lk. More precisely, it is specifically those texts 
proper to Mt and Lk which are never found in the same context, and whose 
omission by Mk cannot readily be explained. This second group is called 
the ‘‘ double tradition.”” The third group includes those texts which are 
found in only one gospel and which are attributed to the writer’s independ- 
ent sources. 

The elements of the triple tradition correspond to the basic five-part 
structure of the synoptics. The elements of the double tradition, however, 
seem to have no logical connexion with the basic synoptic framework. 
They seem to have been inserted at a later date. A problem now arises. 
Do the elements of the double tradition belong to the same source as the 
elements of the triple tradition? This brings us to the fourth stage in 
the gospel formation. 


4. THE SECOND SYNOPTIC SOURCE SUPPLEMENTARY TO M (S, Sg) 


Vaganay does not posit this fourth stage as an arbitrary solution to 
the problem of the source of the double tradition. A second source seems 
to be demanded by a comparison among the texts themselves. For 
instance, certain similarities between Mt and Lk can be easily explained 
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on the assumption that they both borrowed from a second written source 
supplementary to M. One should not be surprised that tradition makes 
no mention of S. This anonymous and quantitatively restricted collection 


of narratives and discourses fused almost imperceptibly into the texts 
of Mt and Lk. 


If we admit the postulate of the second stage, namely, the existence of 
primitive gospel essays, and if we recall that Luke in his prologue mentions 
that he made a thorough investigation of all the previous evangelical 
writings, then it is logical to suppose that Luke discovered fragmentary 
accounts of narratives and discourses that were included neither in the 
systematic arrangement of M nor in Mk. 


The most convincing arguments for the existence of S arise from an 
analysis of Lk. Lk follows rather closely the five-booklet structure of M. 
However—and this is the important point—between the fourth and fifth 
booklets, that is from Lk. 9:51 to Lk. 18:14, the author includes a number 
of episodes, amounting to one-third of his gospel, which form a separate 
booklet distinct from the five-booklet series. If this be the case, may not 
this ‘‘ Lucan insert ”’ clarify the problem of the source of the double tradi- 
tion ? 

The first thing to note is that the Lucan insert belongs to the double 
tradition. There is no question here of the triple tradition. The elements 
of the triple tradition are generally found in the same context in all 
three writers, and there is usually some plausible explanation for the 
omission of these elements by one of the synoptics. The Lucan insert, 
though, contains elements which are found only in Mt and Lk. These 
elements are never found in the same context in Mt and Lk, and their 
omission by Mk cannot readily be accounted for. Thus the Lucan insert 
is a feature of the double tradition of Mt and Lk. 


A comparison among the elements of the Lucan insert yields two impor- 
tant conclusions. Of the fifty-five elements in the Lucan insert, thirty- 
three are found in Mt and Lk. Secondly, the parallel passages in Mt and 
Lk in the double tradition are more numerous, and the similarities much 
stronger than their resemblances in the triple tradition. One difficulty 
remains. These similar elements are never found in the same context in 
Mt and Lk. It is this puzzling similarity and divergence of Mt and Lk that 
must now be clarified. 


Vaganay dismisses the hypothesis of oral tradition as an explanation of 
the similarities and divergences in the double tradition of Mt and Lk. 
The resemblances between Mt and Lk, especially in those discourses which 
are arranged in the same sequence, are in general too frequent, too 
extensive, and too unusual to warrant their derivation from oral tradition. 
Vaganay also rejects the hypothesis of mutual dependence which holds 
that Mt depends on Lk, or Lk depends on Mt. This hypothesis fails to 
explain adequately the striking differences between the two writers. 
Frequently primitive elements are found only in Mt, often only in Lk, and 
this phenomenon occurs within the same discourse which both synoptics 
recount. For example, M¢. 23 : 23 reads: ‘“You hypocrites that will award 
to God his tithe, though it be of mint or dill or cummin,” whereas in 
Lk, 11; 42 the choice of primitive elements is quite different: “ You 
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Pharisees, that will award God his tithe, though it be of mint or rue or 
whatever herb you will.” 

Vaganay’s hypothesis of a second synoptic source seems to give the 
best explanation of Mt’s and Lk’s similarities. A written source available 
to both writers would conveniently explain why, in the passages of the 
double tradition, Mt and Lk contain the same number of episodes, the 
same length, the same grouping, and the same unimportant details. This is 
all the more convincing in view of the fact that Mt and Lk are two inde- 
pendent authors. 

Likewise a second written source would account for the divergences 
between Mt and Lk. Certain minor differences can be attributed to the 
personal reactions of the two writers, especially when these slight diver- 
gences reflect the personal style of each writer. However, there remain 
substantial differences in one or other parable or discourse. The tendency 
is to ascribe these differences to the editorial rewriting of each author. 
Vaganay argues that such a full-scale freedom of expression is not consis- 
tent with the normal behavior of Mt and Lk in the triple and the double 
tradition. It seems more reasonable to attribute these substantial 
differences not to the authors’ whims, but to the sources which they used. 

Granted that S was intended as a supplement to M, it is not surprising 
that this supplementary writing had been duplicated simultaneously in 
many Christian communities. These collections of evangelical fragments 
probably contained substantial divergences. These divergences might be 
explained by the fact that a parable, for instance, remained for a long 
time in its oral form before being incorporated with a written tradition, 
and thus enjoyed an independent existence within the various commun- 
ities. 

Analysis of the discourses, parables, and narratives of the double 
tradition furnishes these two conclusions. The close affinity between 
certain elements argues for a common written source. The substantial 
differences are the result, at least partially, of an oral transmission which 
was at the same time prolonged and quite independent. 

The problem posed at the beginning of this fourth stage—whether the 
double tradition of Mt and Lk derives from the same source as the triple 
tradition—is answered negatively by postulating a second synoptic source. 
The Lucan insert is the clue to the discovery of a written supplement to 
M. This supplement accounts for the presence in Mt and Lk of passages 
absent from Mk. The unexplainable absence of these elements in Mk isa 
clear indication that the content of the Lucan insert belongs to the double 
tradition whose written source is S. 

S should not be identified with the source Q in the Two Source theory. 
Far from being a truncated gospel, S is distinguished by its homogeneous 
content insofar as its collection of discourses complements the discourses 
of M. S contains no narratives, no mention of Christ’s activity in Galilee, 
and no events of the passion and resurrection. S is limited to those small, 
didactic elements whose purpose is to complete the discourses of the triple 
tradition by adding new sayings and new parables analogous to the basic 
themes in M. 

Although S occupies the fourth stage in the gospel formation, it stands 
on a par with Mg as being equally important in the synoptic tradition, 
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S and Mg form the basis of the three synoptic gospels. The recognition of 
S and Mg as the two principal sources of the synoptics does not by any 
means solve all the synoptic problems. On the contrary, the Vaganay 
hypothesis must now make the preceding conclusions harmonize with the 
individual behaviour of the three synoptic writers. 


5. THE CANONICAL GOSPEL OF MARK (Mk) 


The fifth stage will try to establish the fact that Mk was influenced by 
two fundamental sources : the catechesis of Peter at Jerusalem and Rome, 
and the catechesis of Paul. 

From the New Testament texts it is clear that the man Mark who is 
found with Peter at Rome is the same Mark who accompanied Paul and 
Barnabas on their first mission. Historically we can place Mark first as a 
disciple of Peter, then a companion of Paul from 44-46 and again from 
60-63, and finally the disciple of Peter from 63-64. It all comes to this. 
Mark was in the best possible situation to know the catechesis of Peter at 
Jerusalem and Rome, and in the interval knew the catechesis of Paul. 


Mk must depend on Peter’s Jerusalem catechesis for several reasons. 
The author of the second gospel depends on some eyewitness, for Mk 
displays the clarity of a witness who experienced a personal, visual contact 
with the persons and events narrated. The second gospel is more precise, 
more picturesque, more vivid. Mk’s eyewitness-reporting results from 
the insertion into the narrative of certain ‘‘ context-supplements ”’ which 
complete the story. These descriptive details enlarge the narration without 
adding any new information. The parallel passages in Mt and Lk tell 
essentially the same narrative. One might say that the episodes of Mk 
had been related orally before being put down in writing. They remind 
one of stories which old soldiers love to recount, embellished with personal 
details, interesting perhaps to their listeners, but which have no im- 
portant bearing on the story as such. 

If Mk depends on an eyewitness, that witness must be Peter. It is in 
Mk that the personality of the Prince of the Apostles is more sharply 
delineated. Peter is mentioned by name where Mt and Lk are content to 
mention the apostles in general. In the episodes which concern Peter,Mk 
alone frequently adds supplementary details. Moreover, from the beginn- 
ing of the public ministry, Mk focuses attention on Peter. This emphasis 
is not sheer flattery. None of Peter’s faults is passed over in silence. 
Nothing is omitted which might depreciate Peter’s personal honour and 
esteem. 

There is no conclusive evidence from the texts that Mk was written at 
Rome. However, certain facts should not be overlooked. Mk uses many 
Latinisms, Greek words Latinized, and Greek words accompanied by a 
clarification in Latin. This characteristic feature of Mk is significant, due 
to the fact that Mt and Lk in parallel passages fail to show the same con- 
cern for a Latinized expression. At least there is this internal evidence 
to confirm the historical testimony relating to Mark’s presence in Rome, 


A résumé of Peter’s Jerusalem catechesis is found in M and Mg. There- 
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fore, to show that Mk depends on Peter’s Jerusalem catechesis, Vaganay 
indicates to what extent Mk depends on Mg. 

To begin with, the systematic arrangement of Mg into five booklets, 
each with a narrative-part and a discourse-part, is sufficiently discernible 
in Mk to inidcate the dependence of Mk on Mg. Likewise, the two features 
characteristic of Mg, archaic conceptions and schematic expression, appear 
in Mk. To Mg, Mk owes his oral style and his verbal memory-aids. Some 
may deny the dependence of Mk on Mg on the assumption that Mk is the 
unique and independent representative of Peter’s catechesis. In the 
Vaganay hypothesis, Mk is able to represent Peter’s teaching much 
better, if on the one hand he made use of Mg, the résumé of Peter’s 
Jerusalem catechesis, and at the same time included elements from Peter's 
Roman catechesis. 

Regarding the influence of Paul upon Mk, Vaganay is careful to avoid 
two extreme positions. One extreme would be to deny any Pauline in- 
fluence. Such a position ignores Mark’s long apprenticeship under Paul. 
The other extreme would be to claim that Mk represents the whole 
theological system of Paul. It is true that Mk stresses two Pauline 
doctrines—the redemptive value of the death of Christ and the universality 
of salvation. But these Paulinisms are featured by the other synoptics 
as well, and often to greater advantage. The most that can be said concern- 
ing Paul’s influence on Mk is that the author of the second gospel, as an 
historical witness, reports those elements of Paul’s teaching which were 
current in primitive Christianity. 

Finally, Vaganay points out that Mk had nothing to do with S. Mark 
did not know it existed. Otherwise there is no way to explain why Mark 
would omit important elements of S if he had access to that collection. 


6. THE CANONICAL GOSPEL OF MATTHEW (Mt) 


An analysis of the relationship between the canonical Gospel of Matthew 
(Mt) and its Aramaic and Greek forerunners, M and Mg, forms the basis for 
the sixth stage in the gospel formation. Vaganay claims that Mt is, in 
many respects, the best representative of M. Although the author of Mt 
is unknown, and despite the intermediacy of Mg, Mt is the most faithful 
reproduction of the substance of M. 

To support these claims Vaganay relies on the testimony of St. Jerome. 
On one occasion, Jerome states that the original “ Hebrew”’ of St. 
Matthew, translated into Greek by some unknown person, is found in the 
library of Caesarea, but that he also saw it in Berea, a town in Syria, 
among the Nazarenes where he found a favourable occasion to copy it 
(De vir. illust. 3). Later on in two different contexts, commenting ona 
curious reading of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ our daily bread,”’ Jerome says 
that he found the reading in the gospel according to the Hebrews (M), 
and another time he says that he found it in the ‘“‘ Hebrew”’ gospel of 
St. Matthew (Mg). Jerome speaks as though he identified the Aramaic 
gospel (M), known as the “ gospel of the Hebrews,” with the original of 
canonical Matthew, Mg. 

What led Jerome to identify the gospel of the Hebrews, M, with the 
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original of canonical Matthew, Mg? If, as Jerome tells us, he had copied 
and translated M into Greek, and if he also made numerous citations and 
extracts from Mg, he ought to have perceived many substantial 
divergences between M and Mg. The fact that these divergences did not 
prevent Jerome from thinking that Mt depends on the Hebrew text M 
seems to imply that Jerome did not regard Mt as a simple translation of 
the original Aramaic, M. 

In discussing the relationship between Mt and M, Vaganay distinguishes 
between a direct and an indirect dependence. Mt would be directly 
dependent on M, if Mt were a free or literal translation of M. In reality, 
Mt is directly dependent on Mg, which is a new edition of M, corrected, 
enlarged, and reorganized. Thus Mt is only indirectly dependent on M, 
through the intermediacy of Mg. 

Despite the intermediacy of Mg, Mt remains the best representative of 
M. It is through Mt that Vaganay is able to discover the original organiz- 
ation of M into five booklets. Through Mt, Vaganay is able to reconstruct 
the original Sermon on the Mount and point out the schematic expression 
of M. 

In no way does Mt resemble a simple translation. Mt manifests the 
literary concern of a genuine author. Nevertheless, the liberty with which 
the author handles his material is a guarantee of the limit beyond which 
he will not venture. Even in working with Mg, the author found a way of 
remaining very close to the original Aramaic, M, as though he were writing 
a free translation. 

It is owing to S, the postulate of the fourth stage, that Mt transmits 
to us more completely the teaching of Jesus. Mt contains a number of 
discourses which did not appear in Mg. These discourses are the particular 
contribution of S. 

Prompted by the accessory details found only in Mt, Vaganay is led to 
postulate three complementary sources for Mt in addition to S. These 
special sources enlarge the narration of the Infancy, the apologetical 
method of the first Christians, and the account of Christ’s passion and 
death. 


7. THE CANONICAL GOSPEL OF LUKE (Lk) 


In placing Lk in the seventh stage, Vaganay relies on the comparative 
behaviour of Lk and Mt with respect to their common sources—Mg, S(Sg), 
and Mk. Though occupying the seventh stage, it does not follow that Lk 
depends upon Mt. Actually Lk is independent of Mt. The peculiar merit of 
Lk which Vaganay wishes to emphasize is Lk’s presentation of the 
primitive apostolic catechesis in an original manner. 

Historical testimony bears witness to Luke’s close connexion with the 
early apostolic catechesis. In Paul’s letters to the Colossians (4:14), to 
Philemon (23-24), and to Timothy (2 Tim 4: 11), we learn that Luke is 
present at Rome with Paul during the latter’s first and second captivity. 
During the second captivity, after all the other co-workers had left Rome, 
Luke alone remains with Paul. 

rom the Acts of the Apostles it is clear that Luke was in contact with 
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the Apostles, perhaps at the time of his conversion, most likely some 
years later at Antioch, and certainly during his long sojourn at Jerusalem 
and Caesarea. Tradition also affirms that Luke was part of the original 
Christian community at Antioch, since he is found there at the arrival of 
the disciples from Jerusalem. It is very probable that Luke was converted 
by the preaching of these disciples from Jerusalem. All the evidence 
from tradition seems to indicate quite conclusively that Luke was in 
contact with the members of the Mother Church and was therefore able to 
gather a personal knowledge of the primitive catechesis. 

In the Vaganay hypothesis Lk represents the substance of the apostolic 
catechesis to the extent that he reproduces the order, content, and form 
of Mg, the résumé of the apostolic teaching. As regards the arrangement 
of narratives and discourses, Lk generally follows the principal character- 
istic of Mg, namely, the division of the public ministry of Jesus into five 
booklets. 

Lk omits several passages from Mg, especially in the fourth booklet 
which corresponds roughly to chapters 6 through 8 in Mk. However Lk 
retains other passages more important which are omitted by Mk, such as 
the Sermon on the Mount, the episode of the Centurion, and the message 
of John the Baptist. Lk contains a greater number of discourses from 
S(Sg) than does Mt, and the elements of Peter’s Jerusalem catechesis are 
better preserved in Lk than in Mt. 

There are numerous transpositions of gospel material in Lk, each of which 
is motivated by a desire to write a more logically organized narrative. 
For instance, in placing at the very beginning of the gospel the story of 
the Infancy and closing with the narration of the passion and resurrection, 
Lk achieves a more unified and coherent account of the life of Jesus. The 
rearrangement of other episodes has in view a more accurate narrative. 
Thus it is that the institution of the Eucharist, placed before the announce- 
ment of Judas’s betrayal and after the celebration of the Paschal Supper 
(Lk. 22 : 14-23), follows a more logical order than the parallel account in 
Mk. 14: 17-25. 

These examples of improved organization reveal that the author is a 
cultured Greek who joins to his respect for his sources a desire to arrange 
them with greater precision. Each passage in Lk contains a certain 
number of additions, omissions and retouches, which temper the prim- 
itive gospel narrative with a superior literary quality. 

Concerning Lk’s fundamental sources, Vaganay concludes that Lk 
used Mk as a principal source and Mg as a secondary source. It is diffi- 
cult however to make a clear-cut division between the relative influence 
of Mk and Mg. Lk used Sg as a complementary source, while at the same 
time borrowing numerous details from oral tradition. 

It is not surprising that Lk and Mt are so different, even though they 
both borrowed from the same sources. Written sources were not always 
identical. Sg, for example, must have undergone some modifications 
due to the influence of different Christian communities. Oral tradition, 
moreover, would tend to make the differences in the written sources more 
conspicuous. What is more, Mt and Lk are not mere compilers. Each 
author approached his sources with a different attitude and organized the 
material according to his personal controlling interests. The Lucan insert 
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is a typical example of this tendency. Two genuine authors, working 
on the same subject, can make use of the same sources and nevertheless 
compose two works each with its own mark of originality. 


CONCLUSION 


Having followed step by step Vaganay’s solution to the synoptic 
problem, the reader should have gleaned certain insights which, though 
not completely original, are capable of opening new avenues of approach 
which will advance the progress of synoptic research. 

In the first stage Vaganay establishes a criterion for selecting those 
secondary synoptic elements which issue from oral tradition. In the 
second stage Vaganay indicates the importance of gospel essays. Vaganay 
calls these essays primitive, in the sense that they belong to a literature in 
which the artificial grouping of episodes and discourses was a regular 
feature. 

The third stage, by far the most important, tries to establish not only 
the existence of Aramaic Matthew, but also its principal characteristics. 
Vaganay argues that the archaic construction, conception, and com- 
position apparent in Mt, Mk, and Lk impel us to postulate M and its Greek 
translation, Mg. In the fourth stage the hypothesis underscores the 
significance of the Lucan insert as the clearest indication of S (Sg), the 
second synoptic source. 

In the final three stages, Vaganay’s observations, though less numerous 
due to the fact that the material has been the object of many investig- 
ations, are nonetheless original. In the study of Mk, Vaganay directs our 
attention to the elements of Peter’s Roman catechesis and their strangely 
successful fusion with the data of the triple tradition. Concerning Mt, 
Vaganay emphasizes that this gospel, which is not a simple translation of 
M, represents much better than the other two synoptics the primitive 
Aramaic gospel of Matthew. Finally, in the analysis of Lk, Vaganay 
develops a series of arguments for the mutual independence of Lk and Mt, 
generally accepted but not often convincingly shown. 

In the end, Vaganay’s book remains what it started out to be, a working 
hypothesis. It has no other pretensions than simply to indicate new 
approaches and perspectives for future synoptic research. The solution 
to the synoptic problem is an achievement that will require years of effort. 
Only that research will attain genuine results whose provisory con- 
clusions, reached after an analysis of each synoptic passage, are continually 
corrected, rejected, or accepted in the course of the inquiry. And that 
research will succeed in sketching a fundamental outline for a solution 
that is only the most probable. 


EUGENE Mato, S.J. 
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St. Paul’s Romans were Jewish Converts 


It is generally admitted that St. Mark’s Gospel was written for the 
gentile Christians of Rome, whom St. Peter had converted. The internal 
evidence points to this conclusion. The Gospel was written sometime in 
the decade A.D. 53-63. The Jewish population of Rome at that time has 
been estimated at 50,000, and it is most likely that there was a second 
Christian community, composed probably exclusively of Jews, also 
converted by St. Peter and his assistants. 

It is difficult to understand St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans except on 
the assumption that it was written mainly for Jews. This letter has been 
assigned to the opening months of A.D. 58. The fact that St. Mark is 
“silent about the Mosaic Law and its relation to the New Testament 
economy”! would perhaps indicate that St. Paul’s Epistle is prior in date 
to St. Mark’s Gospel. St. Mark, realizing that this whole question had 
been amply treated by St. Paul, would not consider further discussion 
necessary, seeing that St. Paul’s epistle was within reach of all his readers. 
If, on the other hand, St. Mark’s Gospel was already in existence when 
St. Paul wrote his Epistle, we wonder why St. Paul should find it necessary 
to address his letter to the same gentile converts, as many commentators 
claim. 

The Epistle to the Romans has been described as the fullest and most 
profound of all St. Paul’s letters ; and the Romans, to whom the letter is 
addressed, have been described by St. Paul himself as ‘ full of goodness 
and filled with all knowledge and capable of even advising one another ” 
(15: 14). Yet Paul is very anxious to pay them a personal visit if the 
Romans will allow it. He hoped, perhaps, that by personal contact he 
could establish relations with the great body of his fellow-countrymen in 
Rome, and win them over for Christ. One of his first engagements three 
days after his arrival as a prisoner in Rome was with the leaders of the 
Jews there. He summoned them to confer with him and throughout a 
whole day they listened and argued (Acts 28: 16). 

There was much travelling to and fro at that time between Rome and 
the provinces. Roman Jews could exert an influence that might react 
favourably on Paul’s work in the West, might even help to assuage the 
bitterness of his Jewish enemies nearer home in Judea. Jews led an 
exclusive, self-centred life. Members of the same family might be attend- 
ing the Church and the Synagogue, and Paul's letter was likely to be read 
outside the Christian community. The tone of the letter is so conciliatory 

to the Jews, the forthright exposition of doctrine so characteristic of St. 
Paul is so cautiously tempered here, the letter in general is so pre- 
occupied with the Mosaic Law and the Jewish question, that the impression 
is left that this letter, for all its profundity of doctrine, was also intended 
to placate the Jews of Rome. 

While Paul has no misgiving in connexion with his proposed visit to 
Spain, he is quite hesitant—almost apologetic—about the Roman visit, 


1 J. A. O'Flynn in A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture, London, 1953, 
col. 725 C, 
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apologetic even for writing this letter. The explanation is that St. Paul 
was commissioned to preach the gospel to the gentiles. The Romans, to 
whom this letter is addressed, were outside the sphere of his commission. 
They were Jews, as is indicated by the internal evidence. 

After introducing himself to the Romans, St. Paul testifies that he has 
received the grace of the apostolate to preach submission to the faith 
throughout the gentile nations, amongst whom you also are (1: 7.) Rome 
was a gentile nation beyond all doubt. Why does St. Paul mention that 
his addressees are living amongst the gentiles? Does not this imply a 
distinction of nationality between the Romans and the gentiles ? Further 
on he says: J would not have you ignorant, brethren, that I have often 
planned to visit you... .to reap some harvest amongst you also as amongst 
the gentiles that are left (toig Aorois) (1: 13). He is referring to Spain 
and the West, having finished his mission amongst the gentiles of the 
East. Note, however, that he does not say amongst the other gentiles, which 
would be the normal way of putting it, if the Romans also were gentiles. 

He continues: To the Greeks and Barbarians it is my duty (dqpeiAétns) 
to preach the gospel. It is my personal desire (tO xert’tya tpdbupov) to preach 
it to you also who are in Rome (1 : 14). The Romans, therefore, were outside 
the sphere of Paul’s missionary obligations. They were neither Greeks 
nor barbarians. They were Jews, and it is a personal urge, fundamentally 
no doubt spiritual, that has determined him to write this letter and pave 
the way for his proposed visit. 

The strongest evidence of all is towards the end of the Epistle : Rather 
daringly I have written to you, outside my commission, because of the grace 
given me by God to be a minister of Christ Jesus to the gentiles (15: 15) The 
meaning here is, as the order of words indicates, that St. Paul has taken a 
rather daring step in writing to the Romans, because they are outside 
the scope of his mission (été pépous ‘ the part assigned ’) which is to the 
gentiles. The phrase dd pépous explains toAynpotépws and is in turn 
explained by the following clause 5i& tv ydpw ...1& Gvn. The usual 
version of this passage runs: “I have written to you rather daringly in 
part, because my mission is to the gentiles,” that is, St. Paul is explaining 
why certain passages of his letter are written in a rather bold or daring 
strain. Others say that é&1d pépous does not refer to particular passages 
but to the general authoritative tone of the letter—‘‘ rather daring to a 
certain degree.”” Some commentators actually pick out the daring 
passages (6 : 12-21 ;8:9; 11: 17ff ; 13: 3ff ; 14: 1-15: 13) but analysis of 
these passages will reveal nothing daring. While dd pépous can 
undoubtedly bear the meaning im part, it cannot be so rendered here 
because in 15: 24, where the context is exactly the same, the phrase is 
repeated and cannot possibly be rendered in part. The phrase &rd pépous 
repeated in such immediate proximity in the same context must be 
tendered in exactly the same way in each verse. Commentators, 
realizing the absurdity of rendering a&1té pépous in part in verse 24 have 
translated it for a while, a meaning which is nowhere found. 

In 15 : 22-25 St. Paul says : For which reason principally I was prevented 
from coming to see you (i.e. preoccupation with his missionary work among 
the gentiles of the East), but now having no place left in these quarters, 
and having a longing to come to you for many years past .,..on my way to 
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Spain. ... for I count om seeing you on my way through... . and on being 
escorted by you thither ... .if first I have full enjoyment of your company .... 
outside my commission, that is, his mission to the gentiles. Note the 
hesitant, faltering character of this passage. Commentators explain it by 
anacolouthon. It is rather hiatus, the speech of a man who is embarrassed, 
proposing to pay a visit, but not quite sure of his reception. He does not 
say: ‘‘ On my way to Spain I will call in to see you.” Nor: “ I hope to be 
escorted thither when I have enjoyed your company,” but tentatively, 
“if first I have...’ There is nothing hesitant in his proposal to visit 
Spain. He was going there in his official capacity to preach to gentiles, 
The Romans were not gentiles. 

Commentators claim that St. Paul’s reluctance to visit Rome is due to 
the fact that the Romans were not his spiritual children. He states in 
this context that it was a principle of his not to build on others’ found- 
ations (15 : 20,) but this not by way of explaining his absence from Rome, 
rather to account for having finished his work in Eastern parts. He has 
omitted Asia Minor and Bithynia (Acts 16: 6-7) and other countries 
already evangelized (cf. 1 Peter 1: 1). He says it was his preoccupation 
with preaching the gospel in gentile countries which he mentions, that 
principally (t& troAAG) prevented him from visiting Rome. Another 
reason which is only hinted at was his uncertainty of the reception he was 
likely to get from the Jews of Rome. Jews generally regarded Paul as a 
renegade. 

There are various other indications pointing to the conclusion that the 
Romans were Jewish converts. In the first chapter St. Paul, in proving 
the universal need of God’s forgiveness or justification because of the 
universality of sin, makes a scathing attack on the gentiles for their 
infidelity to God and their degenerate lives. It is a picture of unrelieved 
gloom and degradation, a terrible indictment, borne out indeed by the 
testimony of profane literature and history. But in dealing with the Jews 
in chapters two and three he takes a very different line. In 3:9, identifying 
himself with his addressees, he says: Have we an advantage then ? that is, 
have we Jews an advantage over the gentiles in our need for justification ? 
Though his reply to this question is mot at all, the instances he gives of 
Jewish sinfulness are all taken from the Old Testament, the psalms for 
the most part (Ps. 3: 10-18), and therefore much less likely to offend the 
susceptibility of the Jews. Quotations from Scripture could be universal 
in their application. St. Paul’s charges against the Jews are the essence 
of mildness compared with the charges brought by Christ : Woe upon you 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites that shut the door of heaven in men’s faces. 
You will neither enter yourselves nor let others enter . . . that swallow up the 
property of widows .... that make the proselyte twice as worthy of damn- 
ation as yourselves .... blind fools..... and have forgotten the weightier 
commandments of the law, justice, mercy and honour . . . . whitened 
sepulchres .... brood of vipers (Mt. 23 passim). 

St. Stephen said : Stiffnecked race....-you are forever resisting the 
Holy Spirit just as your fathers did... you also received the law dictated by 
angels and did not keep tt (Acts 7: 51-53). We are told that on hearing 
this the Jews were cut to the heart and began to gnash their teeth at 
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him (Acts 7 : 54). St. Paul is very careful to avoid giving any such offence 
to his audience. Speaking of the unconverted Jews generally he says: 
For I bear witness for them that they have zeal for God, but not in accordance 
with right knowledge, for ignoring the justification which is from God, and 
seeking to establish their own, they have not submitted themselves to justification 
by God (Romans 10:2-3). Could anything be milder or less offensive, con- 
sidering the history of Jewish infidelity and treachery ? 

Again, while St. Paul mercilessly castigates the gentiles for their 
immoral lives he is quite apologetic when implying such a charge against 
his Roman friends. He is urging the Romans to a life of virtue in their 
new state: For just as you made your members slaves to uncleanness and 
lawlessness, even so now make your members enslaved to justice and holiness 
(6: 19). But before making this statement he cautiously qualifies it with 
the preface: What I am going to say is characteristic of human nature 
(évOpctrivov) because of the weakness of the flesh. St. Paul would never 
think it necessary to make such an apology if he were dealing with gentile 
converts. 

There are three chapters devoted to the Jewish question, that is, 
proving that God was not unjust in excluding the Jews from his Kingdom 
onearth. Would not gentiles accept the position without any proof? The 
Pharaoh of the Exodus is introduced as instancing God’s omnipotence 
and his hardening of the hearts of those who flout his will. Pharaoh’s 
case was illustrative of God’s omnipotence but it was also an exact parallel 
of the Jews’ own case. But St. Paul does not point the moral—Pharaoh 
was destroyed for persistently opposing God’s will. St. Paul knew of such 
Jews, vessels of wrath like Pharaoh, whose cup of iniquity had been filled. 
But he refers to them only obliquely, hypothetically, and commentators 
here again fall back on the anacolouthon for explanation. But there is in 
reality no missing link : But if God, though wishing to manifest his wrath 
and make known his power, has endured in much patience vessel .of wrath 
fited for destruction, it is in order to show forth the wealth of his glory to 
vessels of pity (9: 22-3). The “ if’ sentence has catagorical force and is 
equivalent to God has endured .... This is an instance of Paul’s mildness 
when addressing Jews directly. When speaking to the Thessalonians he 
said: the Jews, the men who killed the Lord Jesus and the prophets and 
persecuted us ; the men who displease God and show themselves the enemies of 
mankind .... they must always be filling up the measure of their sins, and 
now it is God’s final vengeance that has fallen on them (2 Thess. 2: 1). The 
Thessalonians were not Jews and St. Paul had no inhibition when talking 
to them about Jews. 

St. Paul definitely implies that the Romans whom he is addressing had 
lived under the Law, that is under the abrogated Law of Moses: For you 
are not now under the Law, but under grace (6: 14.) Gentiles never lived 
under the Law. Again he appeals to his adressees as people who know the 
law (7:1). The Mosaic law is in question and gentiles can hardly be 
expected to know it. Individual gentiles might have some knowledge of 
the Law. St. Paul takes it that the body of Christians he is addressing had 
knowledge of the Law. The Jews studied the Law even in their primary 
schools, and read it regularly in the synogogues. It is far more reasonable 
tointerpret people who know the law as Jews. 
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Further on St. Paul says : So that you, my brethren, have died to the law 
through the body of Christ (7 : 4). Gentiles who were never under the Law 
and under no obligation to submit to the Law, could not be said in any 
sense to have died to the Law. 

There is the much discussed passsge (7 : 5-25). What bearing has this on 
the question whether Paul’s addressees were Jews or gentiles? Paul 
again identifies himself with his hearers: When we were 1n the power of' 
the flesh the sinful passions aroused by the law worked through our members 
producing a harvest for death. But as it is, we have been released from the 
law, having died to that wherein we were held captive, so that in our new life 
we are slaves of the spirit, not slaves of the letter as of old (7: 5-6). Here 
surely the Apostle is speaking about converts from the Mosaic Law, not 
about gentiles. 

Under the abrogated Mosaic Law men were in the power of the flesh. 
They had nothing but the letter of the law (ypa&ppatos). The sinful passions 
aroused by the Law had full play because men were completely cut away 
from Christ, the source of all grace. They were dependent on their own 
natural powers. The spiritual harvest produced was one for death. This 
is an exact description of the condition of men living under the abrogated 
Law of Moses. St. Paul reminds the Romans that this was the condition 
from which they were released by the law of the spirit which they serve in 
the new dispensation. 

Then St. Paul poses the question: Js the law sin? and the famous 
diatribe follows, the interpretation of which has so much exercised 
commentators. Discussion of this passage is germane to our thesis, 
because here again I propose to show that Paul is addressing himself 
indirectly to the general body of the Jews at Rome. 

This is the only passage in his Epistles where St. Paul has recourse to 
this rhetorical figure, at least in this form, the diatribe, which was in 
vogue in philosophic discussions of the time. In the Platonic dialogues a 
separate speaker represents each separate character. Here St. Paul, 
while continuing to speak in the first person, no longer speaks in his own 
person. In reply to his question: Js the law sin? St. Paul replies: 
unthinkable : (utyyévorto). Then the new character, whom we shall call 
the speaker, takes up the argument. Who is the new character and what 
contribution has he to make? Commentators differ on both issues. It 
seems to me that St. Paul’s text makes it quite clear that the speaker of 
vv. 7-25 is a gentile, who, while living under the Natural Law, worshipped 
the true God and lived a life of sanctifying grace in God’s friendship. This 
is the meaning of the statement one time outside the law I lived (&€wv). 
There can be no doubt about the meaning of J lived, because in the very 

same verse is the statement: I died ( ), and all commentators 
agree that this means I fell from grace. The speaker then at one time 
lived a life of grace under the Natural Law. He was a gentile. Then, in 
good faith it must be assumed from the context, he adopted the abrogated 
Mosaic Law, thinking it was the Law of God, and he tells us what the 
spiritual consequences were : 

It was only through the law I knew sin. For I knew not desire if the law 


tv “in the power of,”’ “ at the mercy of ’’ is a regular construction. 
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did not say “‘ thou shalt not covet” and concupiscence (&udptia), taking its 
starting point from the commandment, worked up in me every kind of desire, 
for apart from the law concupiscence is dead ... . but when the commandment 
came, concupiscence revived, and I died and the commandment which was 
intended to give life turned out in my case to be one for death. For concupisc- 
ence taking its starting point from the commandment deceived me and 
through the commandment killed me (7-11). 

This then was the experience of the convert from the Natural Law to 
the abrogated Mosaic Law. Under the Natural Law, his conscience which 
was his sole guide (2: 15) did not take cognizance of mere thoughts but 
of actions only. We have the authority of St. Thomas for this outlook 
under the Natural Law. The abrogated Law of Moses contained the ninth 
and tenth commandments of the decalogue dealing with thoughts and 
desires. Now, the speaker tells us, the concupiscence dealing with desires, 
which had hitherto been atrophied (véxpa) for want of use, sprang into 
life when challenged by the Law and deceived him, as he says, so that he 
fell from grace into mortal sin. He confesses his sin and does not rail 
against the Law. The Law was good and holy. It was the wretchedness of 
his sinful passions, aroused by the Law, that took advantage of the holy 
Law to work sin. He confesses that the Law deals with the interests of the 
soul (trvevportixés) but that he is in the power of the flesh (od&pxivos), 
sold as a slave under the sway of sin (14). Now the natural disposition of this 
sinner is excellent. His intellect and will are sound. He realizes the malice 
of violating the excellent law of God, as he understands it, and he wills to 
do the good and salutary thing. But he finds he is utterly powerless and 
he cannot understand the position, for it 1s not what I wish to do but what I 
hate that I do (15). The law of his members, the flesh, is at war with the law 
of his mind, and he is a prisoner of the law of sin in his flesh (21-23). That 
is, no matter how strongly this man, who has fallen into sin, desires to do 
what is right and good, that is return to God’s friendship, he cannot do so. 
He is utterly powerless. In his anguish he cries out : Oh wretched man ! 
Who will deliver me from this body of death ? St. Paul now resumes his own 
character and says in an aside: God through Christ Jesus Our Lord. 
Then the speaker says: Thanks to God through Christ Jesus Our Lord. 
The key to the solution of this passage is given in Galatians (5 : 2—4) Lo, 
I Paul tell you that if you are curcumeised, Christ will be of no avail to you. 
Again I bear witness to every man that is circumcised that he ts bound to keep 
the whole Law. You who seek justification in the Law are cut adrift from 
Christ, you have fallen away from grace. There were people called Judaizers, 
who were trying to introduce the abrogated Law of Moses among St. 
Paul's Galatians, who were mostly gentiles. They maintained that the 
Law of Moses, abrogated though it was by the death of Christ, was 
essential for salvation. St. Paul warns the Galatians of the utter futility 
of the abrogated Law as a means of salvation. Those who accept it cut 
themselves adrift from Christ, Who is the sourse of all grace. St. Paul is 
here teaching the same doctrine to the Romans—to the Roman Christians 
and also to the great body of Roman Jews, who are still depending on the 
Law—but his manner now of conveying the doctrine is delicately indirect, 
perhaps somewhat enigmatic. He told the Galations very plainly that 
the Law was worthless as a means of salvation, worse than worthless 
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because the man who adopted the Law was bound by every regulation of 
the Law and would find it morally impossible to avoid sin, and having 
fallen into sin, could never be rid of it, no matter how excellent his natural 
disposition, because he was cut away from Christ, the source of grace. 

In chapter viii St. Paul continues : There is no condemnation now against 
those who are in Christ Jesus. For the law of the spirit, which means life in 
Christ Jesus, has saved you from the law of sin and death (1-2). That is, 
the speaker following St. Paul’s advice, has abandoned the abrogated Law 
of Moses, and adopted the Christian faith. Hitherto it was he himself 
(Garros 7 : 25) who was trying to secure his salvation unaided by the works 
of the Law—like the Jews. Now, by the grace of Christ he has got rid of the 
condemnation (kerréxpipa) that was against him. He is not now ruled by 
the law of the flesh—for those who are at the mercy of the flesh cannot please 
God—but by the law of the spirit, which means the sway of the soul in 
sanctifying grace, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit—iife in Christ, 
as St. Paul describes it. 

The doctrine, then, of Romans 7: 7-25 is exactly the same as the 
doctrine of Galatians 5: 2-4, namely the utter futility of the abrogated 
Mosaic Law as a means of salvation. On this Law the vast majority of his 
countrymen were still depending, and St. Paul is trying to bring them toa 
realization of their spiritual plight, while at the same time warning the 
Christians against the danger of the Judaizers. He conveys his doctrine 
here by giving a concrete case—whether historical or otherwise makes no 
difference to the inspired truth of the message—and allows his readers to 
draw their own conclusions. If Paul told the Romans bluntly, as he had 
told the Galatians, that the abrogated Law of Moses on which they 
depended was worthless as a means of justification, they would gnash 
their teeth in anger against him, as the Jews had done to St. Stephen. 

Commentators have interpreted this passage 7 : 7-25 in quite a different 
manner, namely that it gives a true picture of the spiritual life of Israel 
under the regime of the Mosaic Law ; that its purpose is to show the 
impotence of the Law against the forces of concupiscence, that the Law 
deserved to be set aside as being the auxiliary of sin and as having 
provoked the divine anger in multiplying transgressions.” 

The Law which had been given to Moses was a renewal with the people 
of Israel of the covenant God had made with Abraham (Ex. 24 : 6-8). The 
Law was divinely sanctioned and its purpose was to make of this small 
community a priestly kingdom and a holy nation (Ex. 19 : 6). There was no 
obligation on the people of Israel to teach the Law to other nations, nor 
was there any obligation on other peoples to accept the Law. The Law 
was instituted because of transgressions (twapaPdcosav Xdpw) until the 
coming of Christ (Gal. 3: 19). Idolatry was so prevalent and sin so rife in 
the world that God decreed to cut away this people, by means of the Law, 
from associating with a sinful world, until the coming of the Messias. The 
people undertook to perform the various obligations of the Law and Moses 
proclaimed that he who does the justice of the Law shall live thereby (10 : 5), 
that is, he who performs the Law in accordance with the mind of the 


1 gwiis is here a descriptive or defining genitive, frequent in St. Paul's epistles. 
*Cf. Prat., La Theologie de St. Paul, 1, p. 275. 
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Legislator will live in God’s friendship in this life and the next through 
sanctifying grace. 

How far does this description of the Law tally with the picture 
presented in Romans 7: 7-25., Those who hold that 7 : 7-25 represents 
the Law in regime, claim that the speaker of the passage is St. Paul 
himself speaking in his own person, but not necessarily giving his own 
exclusive experience, speaking as a young Israelite living under the Law 
when the Law was in force. At one time outside the Law I lived is interpreted 
as referring to the period of Paul’s infancy before he attained the use of 
reason, in other words before he was capable of sin. Now St. Paul tells 
us that he was circumcised seven days after his birth (Philip. 3: 5). This 
was the custom under the Law. The only time, therefore, that St. Paul or 
any other young Israelite can be described as living outside the Law is 
during the first seven days of his life, during which he was in the state of 
original sin. Circumcision, according to the common opinion of theologians, 
absolved the Jewish child from the guilt of original sin not ex opere 
operato as Baptism, but in its own way through the merits of Christ. If 
St. Paul was in the state of grace during his infancy, it was due to the Law. 
St. Paul, speaking in his own person, cannot fill the role of the speaker in 
chapter vil, nor can any other Israelite circumcised in his infancy. 

The Mosaic Law, then, was the instrument instituted by God to sanctify 
his chosen people. They were bound to fulfil the obligations of the Law, 
which covered almost every detail of their religious and civil life, but the 
“works of the Law,” as they are called, had no intrinsic merits, were 
worthless in fact except in so far as they were vivified by faith in Christ. 
Christ was in every line and letter of the divinely sanctioned Mosaic 
Law. Christ was born under the Law, lived his life subject to the Law and 
came to fulfil the Law and to release the chosen people from the yoke of 
the Law. (Gal. V : 4-5). It was possible, therefore, for the Jewish people, 
even those of average attainments, to observe the obligations of the 
divinely sanctioned Law by means of the divine aid given them through 
faith in Christ. Heroic stature was not essential for this end. The view 
that God imposed obligations in the Law which the people could not 
possibly fulfil, so that the people might thus have a consciousness of sin 
and an appreciation of the necessity of grace, seems utterly untenable. 
God knew the capabilities of his people and in this case fitted the burden 
to the back. 

Even the New Testament records extraordinary instances of sanctity 
under the Law. Although the history of the chosen people is “ largely one 
of backsliding and infidelity, still, with all its individual and even mass 
neglect of God, the nation remained the one bright spot in the ancient 
religious world where pure and true worship was at least the ideal proposed 
to all and at all times found faithful followers.’ ....‘‘ Certainly the 
religious and the moral principles of Judaism were far superior to the 
religion and morality of the other ancient nations.’* All this was ac- 
complished under the Law and through the Law. If the Mosaic Law 
failed to secure in their entirety the divine designs, it was not through any 

'E. F. Sutcliffe, “‘ The Religion of Israel"’ in A Catholic Commentary on Holy 
Scripture, London, 1953, col. 115. 

* J. L. McKenzie. ‘‘ The Jewish World in New Testament Times,” ibid. col. 591. 
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intrinsic defect of the Law. The divinely sanctioned Law could not in 
any sense be said to be the auxiliary of sin, no more than Christ’s legis- 
lation on marriage could be said to be the auxiliary of sin, difficult though 
it should prove for sinful human nature. 

When the Law was abrogated by Christ’s death the vast majority of 
the Jews still adhered to it, thinking they could work out their salvation 
of themselves by performing the works of the Law. It was at this stage 
the Law became an auxiliary of sin: The Law entered in contrary to its 
purpose (jrapeonAGev), in order that sin might be multiplied. (Rom. 5: 20). 
The purpose of the Law was to sanctify Israel... . For through the Law 
comes knowledge of sin. (3: 20). That is, those who adhered to the 
abrogated Law were bound by all its precepts (Gal. 5 : 2) without getting 
any grace to perform them, the result being a harvest for death as 
illustrated in 7: 7-25. St. Paul never disparages the divinely sanctioned 
Law. He tells us that it served merely as pedagogue for Israel (Gal. 
3: 24) until such time as Israel would reach the fulness of age. It wasa 
yoke of slavery (Gal. 5: 1) in as much as it detailed the various duties of 
the people just as a master details the daily duties of slaves. But this 
was the divine purpose of the Law, to prepare the world for the coming of 
Christ. It was divinely instituted for a small portion of the human race 
for a definite time. When that time had come, the Law had served its 
purpose and was set aside. But the majority of Jews still adhered to it as 
a means of salvation, and even Jewish Christians tried to introduce the 
Law side by side with Christianity, making circumcision equally 
compulsory with Baptism. The success of such a movement would have 
destroyed at its source the universalism of the Christian Church which was 
designed for all peoples and nations and for all time. It was against this 
movement that St. Paul preached with such zeal, vehemently condemn- 
ing the abrogated Law as a worthless instrument of salvation and an 
auxiliary of sin. 

The purpose of the diatribe in chapter vii was to demonstrate to the 
Jews of Rome the futility of the Law on which they were depending for 
salvation, a Law under which there was no possibility to get pardon for 
sin (as was possible under the Natural Law which the Jews despised) and 
under which not a single salutary act could be performed. 

It is maintained that chapter xiv supplies evidence for the pre- 
dominantly gentile character of the community which St. Paul was 
addressing. St. Paul is appealing to the strong to have respect for the 
scruples of their weaker brethren in the matter of meats and observance of 
certain holy days. The strong are interpreted as gentile converts and the 
weak as Jewish converts. Would St. Paul have been likely to ask gentile 
converts to abstain from meats which they had been using all their lives 
and which they were entitled to use on every count, in order to humour the 
unfounded scruples of a Jewish minority ? The weak in Galatians who 
were endeavouring to honour the precepts of the Mosaic Law get short 
shrift from St. Paul, and the question has been asked, why does St. Paul 
not treat the weak in Romans in the same harsh way as the weak in 
Galatians ? The explanation is that in Galatians St. Paul is dealing with 
gentiles and to these he speaks plainly, bluntly in fact, telling them to put 
the Judaizers in their proper place. In adopting this attitude he had 
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nothing to lose and everything to gain. In Romans it was a different 
story. From the first verse to the last there is not a single word of harshness 
uttered against the Jews. 

The liberal quotation throughout from the Old Testament suggests 
that St. Paul was dealing with an audience which had a thorough 
knowledge of the Scriptures. In 15: 3, for instance, a text from Old 
Testament prophecy rather than facts from the New Testament is quoted 
to illustrate Christ’s self-sacrificing charity. 

St. Paul adds in parenthesis the significant remark, all the words that 
have been written have been written for our instruction. Paul’s purpose is 
to prove from the Scriptures that the New Dispensation is the logical 
outcome of the old. Almost immediately on his arriving in Rome as 
prisoner, Paul summoned a meeting of the leading men among the Jews. 
He explained to them that his appeal to Ceasar did not mean that he had 
any fault to find with his own nation. We are told that he bore his testi- 
mony and told them about the kingdom of God, trying to convince them from 
Moses and the prophets of what Jesus was, from dawn till dusk. (Acts 28 :23). 
In his Epistle to the Romans St. Paul had this interview in mind, though it 
occurred in circumstances which he had not anticipated. Hence the 
general tone of conciliation and attitude of sweet reasonableness towards 
the Jews which are in evidence throughout the Epistle. 


T. FAny 
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SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THE DESERT TRADITION. By Jean Stein- 
mann. Translated from the French by Michael Boyes. Longman, London, 
1958. Pp. 192. Price 6/- 


This volume in the Men of Wisdom series is notable particularly for 
the use which the author makes of the Qumran discoveries in assessing the 
place and singificance of the Baptist. In the preface it is stated that, 
of all the characters of this day, it is upon the Baptist that these dis- 
coveries shed the strongest light, and hence this attempt to present a 
fresh portrait of him. 

The main part of the book (1-137) has the general title, The John of 
History and Tradition. It begins with a sketch of the Jewish world at the 
beginning of the Christian era; this is followed by an account of the 
Essene communities, and of their intellectual work and prayer, on the 
basis of information from Josephus, Philo, Pliny and the Qumran 
documents. Further chapters deal with the origins of the Baptist, whether 
he was an Essene, his preaching and baptism, his relations with Christ, his 
arrest and death. The final chapters in this section are entitled John and 
the Essenes in the Primitive Church and John the Baptist’s Influence outside 
Christianity. All through these chapters, Fr. Steinmann quotes at length 
not merely from the New Testament and apocryphal writings, but also 
from the Qumran literature, Josephus, etc. It is useful to have these 
passages from so many different sources brought together in this study, 
and the author’s comments on them are instructive. 

Clearly the chief interest as well as the novelty of this study lies in 
the author’s treatment of the relationship between the Baptist and the 
Qumran group, who are indentified with the Essenes. Since the Qumran 
documents began to be published and archaeologists have made their 
reports on the monastic centre at Qumran, considerable attention has 
been given to the question of contacts between John and the Qumranities. 
Some have asserted confidently that the Baptist was almost certainly an 
Essene and must have studied and worked at the monastic centre of 
Qumran ; others, while not denying the possibility of such immediate 
relationship, have stressed the need for specific evidence on the question, 
and also pointed out the marked differences between John’s teaching and 
some of the tenets of the Qumran group. 

Fr. Steinmann is of opinion that a series of converging lines of evidence 
makes it probable that John’s character and prophetic teaching were 
influenced by the Essenes (p. 58). Later we find the following statements : 
‘ It is certain that John was not simply an Essene ; he appeared rather as 
a dissenter from the Essene community. But the Rule of Qumran seems 
to have foreseen his case....a postulant or novice who has left the 
community before taking the final oath of the Convenant”’; “If this 
theory that John was an Essene novice is correct, one can imagine the 
reason for his leaving the order. He was driven into the desert by the 
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Spirit as Jesus was to be”’ (p. 60). Dealing with the influence of John 
and the Essenes in the primitive Church, he says: ‘‘ The first Christian 
community in Jerusalem has many characteristics in common with the 
monastery from which John seems to have come ”’ (p. 110) ; ‘‘.... how 
was it that, so soon after the death and resurrection of the Saviour, the 
community of believers in Jerusalem had adopted a life which so closely 
resembled that of the Essene communities ?’’ (p. 112). 

The tentative character of some of the conclusions suggested should 
perhaps be emphasized. Resemblances and parallels and the likelihood 
of some contact between the Baptist and the sect of Qumran are not 
to be denied ; but some of the parallels at least can be explained without 
supposing any direct influence of Qumran on the Baptist or the primitive 
Church. The Old Testament was a common source which can explain 
certain resemblances. Besides, it is not by any means established that 
it was only among the Qumran group of Jews that there existed religious 
tendencies and aspirations which provide some kind of parallel to what 
we find in the teaching of the Baptist and primitive Christianity. In 
a brief study such as this, one cannot expect elaborate discussion of all 
the problems which arise. However one may be inclined to question 
some of the positions adopted by the author, it will be recognized that 
he has written an exceedingly stimulating work. 

The book, which contains 100 illustrations, is attractively turned out 
and is good value for six shillings. 


Joun A. O’FLYNN 


A History OF PuitosopHy. Vol. IV, Descartes to Leibnitz. By 
Frederic Copleston, S.J., London, Burns Oates. Price 30/- 


It is difficult to find fresh terms of praise to cover adequately Father 
Copleston’s amazing output of hostorical work. If he had been content 
with the catalogue method of the manuals his task would have been 
within the competence of the industrious compiler, but his actual achieve- 


gnent resembles rather a series of monographs based on original sources. 


To the examination of these he brings a critical mind and a faculty of 
judgment that gives full weight to divergent interpretations of points 
that are obscure. To readers of the earlier volumes his clarity of ex- 
position is well known. To offset one of the disadvantages of his selective 
treatment, he gives us in the Introduction a general survey covering the 
two forthcoming volumes. At the end of Vol. VI a Concluding Discussion 
will provide a summing-up of all three. When this section of the under- 
taking is completed, we shall have the most comprehensive treatment 
available in the English language of modern philosophical thought. 

The philosophers presented in the present volume are too often taken 
as participants in a symposium which received its closure when Kant 
created a new starting-point for nineteenth century speculation. This 
does them less than justice. They deserve an independent rating, as their 
problem was a special one arising from the new development of scientific 
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thought and the breach in the religious unity of Europe. Both Descartes 
and Leibnitz still use the Scholastic idiom much as the content of their 
thought may differ from the ideas familiar to the thinkers of the thirteenth 
century. Malebranche deserves more attention than he usually gets. 
Father Copleston, linking him with pre-Thomistic Augustinianism, is at 
least plausible. However vague this latter term may be when used to 
denote a special school, it does represent an approach to reality that differs 
sharply from the realism of St. Thomas and Albert the Great. In the 
case of Spinoza our outlook must be forward to Hegel and indeed it was 
the emergence of the romantic reaction to rationalism that rescued this 
philosopher from obscurity. 

The philosopers studied in this volume represent a transition period 
between the Reformation when religious questions were primary, and the 
Enlightenment phase when natural reason became the accepted path 
of progress. Both Descartes and Leibnitz were theists and Spinoza might 
be considered a pantheist in spite of himself. But in the final analysis 
their successors found it easy to detach nature from its creator and 
endow it with an independent existence which might create a favourable 
milieu for the development of an autonomous physical science, but which 
also provided a foundation for a materialistic system. These consequences 
were not foreseen and are not imputable but they became evident in the 
eighteenth century. It was a difficult task that confronted the thinkers of 
the seventeenth century as the mass of new knowledge came with an 
onrush too powerful to control. To this difficulty must be added the 
absence of clear boundaries between science and philosophy so that the 
reason for such diverse attempts to create a rational synthesis becomes 
apparent. To isolate these various currents and to evaluate their 
significance is a masterly achievement on the part of Father Copleston 
and leaves us with regrets that the surviving Scholasticism had not forged 
new weapons to face up to the challenge thrown down by the revolutionary 
movement. 


P. McKeEvitt 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE MODERN Wor LD. By E. E. Y. Hales. 
London, Eyre and Spottiswoode : Burns Oates. 1958. Pp. 332. Price 30/-. 


Mr. Hales, whose previous studies of Pio Nono and Mazzini attracted 
considerable attention, presents here a much wider canvas, a study of the 
Catholic Church covering almost two hundred years, beginning with the 
Ancien Regime on the eve of its dissolution and ending with Pope Pius XII 
and the threat of communism. There can be no doubt that he has written 
a stimulating, intelligent and readable book. 

Since the French Revolution, the Church has existed in a new type of 
society. Mr. Hales’s book is concerned with the relations between the 
Church and that society. It makes no claim to be a complete study of the 
life of the Church during this period, but the aspect studied is undeniably 
of major importance in the historical approach to the Catholic Church, 
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and in addition, when handled with intelligence and understanding, it 
can throw a great deal of light on her more purely spiritual mission. 

The history of the Church in the world has always been a story of con- 
flict, and that conflict has been particularly severe since the French 
Revolution. In the early days of the liberal societies it was easily assumed 
on the one hand that the conflict was part of the death-agony of a 
moribund society, while on the other there was a temptation to assume 
that the Church and the new society could find no common ground what- 
soever. The Napoleonic Concordat proved at an early stage that this was 
not the view taken by the Papacy, and the passage of time has only 
emphasized that the “ liberal ’’ view was less flexible, more doctrinaire, 
than that of the Church. With the decline of liberal certainties there are 
many who are somewhat at a loss in search of an explanation of the 
Catholic Church in the modern world. Mr. Hales’s persuasive and in- 
telligent account of the conflict, in terms of the Church’s attempt to 
preserve essential values in a world where so many of them were so sharply 
challenged, should prove very informative for readers of all creeds or none. 

His work gains depth and balance especially from the fact that it 
avoids a fault common to many European writers, namely, a discussion of 
nineteenth century problems completely in terms of continental political 
developments. How partial a view this was has become very clear since 
the last war, but old habits in writing history are not easily abandoned. 
Mr. Hales gives full attention to the world outside Europe, especially to 
the United States of America, and this allows him to introduce some very 
relevant considerations which are apt to get overlooked when the problems 
are studied from a narrowly European point of view. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM. By Louis Bouyer. Geoffrey Chapman. Price 10/6 


Fr. Bouyer is the distinguished French convert from Protestantism. 
He is a prolific writer and many of his books have been translated into 
English, including his well-known work on the liturgy and another on 
Newman. It is not easy to know what to expect from a vague title such 
as the present one. Nor do things become a lot clearer when the preface 
opens with a note of alarm about a possible recurrence of the modernist 
crisis in the Church. There is a danger, we are informed, “ in the mental 
uncertainty prevalent in a turbulent age, joined to a kind of intellectual 
demagogy eager to baptize every fashion of thought on its first 
appearance.” 

In fact, the book is a restatement and reassessment of the old antinomies 
or paradoxes that lie in the heart of Christian teaching. The author 
examines in turn man’s idea of God and the ever present danger that man 
will make God to his own image, as was the taunt of Voltaire. The next 
problem is to reconcile the goodness of God’s creative work with the 
existence of so much suffering and evil. From there we move on to examine 
the balance of freedom and authority in the Church. The relation of faith 
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and intellect is next considered ; is the Church the stronghold of obscuran- 
tism? Are we to follow the theory of double truth, the one regulating 
our religious ideas, the other making its independent way through modern 
science and so-called progressive thought? Again, can we neglect 
traditional teaching or must we fit everything into the strait-jacket of 
received ideas and terminology ? Have Christians been too long turned 
from their proper way, that of creative activity, to lure them into a barren 
contemplation ? The Church should not close herself up in her ivory 
tower. Is the Creator, who desires man to have life and to have it in 
abundant measure, contradicted by the Redeemer, who makes his 
appearance as a man of sorrows, and demands that all should take up 
their cross and follow him ? 

There is no denying the importance of these themes. No claim is made 
to give a definitive or easy solution to any of them. Mere dialectical 
adroitness is not sufficient. It is dishonest, the author says, to pretend to 
solve a problem by suppressing one or other side of it, or to identify both 
by juggling with words. It would be worse to lapse into any kind of 
dualism, “‘ which is the constant temptation of all gnostic systems.” 

It is well to walk out these problems and take a good look at them. It 
is not a question of abstract philosophizing ; these questions colour our 
minds and influence all our ways. The author goes a long way towards 
achieving his aim of making us see deeper than the verbalism of ready- 
made solutions of whatever kind. 


IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 


E. Lone 


THE Mass THROUGH THE YEAR. By Aemiliana Loehr. Longmans, 
Green, London. Vol. I. 30/-. 


The author of this work is a German Benedictine nun, belonging to the 
Abbey of the Holy Cross near Herstelle in northern Germany. It was to 
this community that Dom Odo Casel, well-known for his teaching about 
the presence of Christ in the celebration of His mysteries by the Church, 
acted for many years as chaplain and spiritual guide. Today, we are told, 
the Abbey, with its one hundred and thirty members, is one of the largest 
among the contemplative communities of nuns in Germany. 

This work, of which the first of two volumes is now available in English, 
is not entirely new. A translation of its earlier form was published in 
America under the title The Year Of Our Lord over twenty years ago. The 
main difference between the two liesin the inclusion in this of not only 
the Sunday masses but also of nearly every mass of the Proper of the 
Seasons (of Ember days, of Lenten ferials, of the Easter octave, etc.). 

The meditative study of each Mass-text is provided. This is firmly 
based on the liturgical text itself and on its particular setting in the 
Church’s year. Points of history and scholarship are not often invoked 
and only to elucidate the line of thought followed. The book is not one 
to take up and read at a sitting. It is meant to be used as an aid to the 
open Missal. A deliberate use of the book in this way will be found re- 
warding, even though the translation will sometimes halt you with 4 
sentence like this ; ; 
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In the melody, rising and falling four times, the whole misery of the free 
spirits renewed and often abandoned attempts to rise above earth, matter, 
trouble, and sin, finds convulsive expression. 


This is not to be taken as typical ; much more characteristic is : 


God reproaches his own for the rise of merely exterior ritual exercises, 
potential sorrow put up merely for show, and a rigour in fasting with no real 
moral change behind it. He exhorts us to do the works of mercy and love 
to our neighbour, to exercise the fasting of the inner, moral person. ‘‘ Then,” 
it says, ‘‘ sudden as the dawn, the light thou longest for will break upon thee, 
in a moment thy health shall find fresh vigour; thy righteousness shall 
lead thee on thy journey, and the brightness of the Lord’s presence close thy 
ranks behind. Then the Lord will listen to thee when thou callest upon him, 
thy cry will bring his answer, I am here at thy side.’’ —The Church knows that 
in her earthly members she is not protected either from such a fall into ex- 
ternals and routine. All ascetical effort easily becomes mechanical and barren 
if it does not remain bound up with the higher orders of religious life, morality, 
and worship. 


Vol. I has a foreword by Dom Damasus Winzen, a preface by the 
author, an introduction by Dom Casel expounding his thesis ‘“ that the 
sacred liturgy is the mystical playing back of the cycle of Christ,” “ that 
in the mystery of worship, the mystical, sacramental presence, the 
historical past in pneuma, lives on in God’s active power, and works 
continually among us.” This volume ends with the saturday Mass of 
Passion week. 


E. Lone 


THE Lorp oF History By Jean Daniélou. Longmans, London, 1958. 
Pp. 375. Price 30/- 


In one of C.S. Lewis’s novels, Elwin Ransom, whose interplanetary 
journeys have given him some opportunity of looking at the human story 
from outside in more than a purely material way, has his explanation of 
the ‘‘ true history’ of our world cut short by an interjection from his 
sceptical Scots friend, MacPhee, “ this new history of yours is a wee bit 
lacking in documents.’’ Ransom’s reply, “ it has plenty, but you do not 
know the language they are written in,”’ leaves him the points in the novel, 
but in life they are still with MacPhee. 

“ The philosophy of history ”’ is still very much the preserve of God and 
the angels. Even God’s revelation to man had a strictly practical purpose ; 
it was not primarily intended for our intellectual enlightenment. It still 
leaves the strictly historical documentation thin. Nevertheless, the 
realization that the Incarnaiton was the event which gives its meaning to 
history does provide the Christian thinker with the true outline of the 
whole, though indeed it increases the complexities of the detail because 
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the Christian, with some inkling of the whole plan, has to untie knots 
which others do not even suspect to exist. 

All this adds up to a fair warning that Fr. Daniélou’s “ reflections on 
the inner meaning of history ”’ cannot be expected to be easy reading. His 
book is all the more involved because it clearly was not written as a 
continuous treatise, but is a collection of essays evoked by different 
circumstances, which makes for a certain amount of repetition and lack of 
logical development. 

There are three distinct sections. The first investigates a number of 
contemporary problems in the light of the Christian view of history. The 
second, described as ‘‘ an exploration of the character of sacred history,” 
finds the key in “ typological interpretation, which affords a frame of 
reference for intelligible historical co-ordination.” This section is very 
difficult going, though the author can point to the very extensive use of 
“ typological correspondence ”’ in Christian thought. The final section 
could be described as an examination of the Christian soul as moulded 
by and as moulding Christian history. The influence of St. Paul on the 
author is strongly evident, and the writing is of fine quality and the 
reader will be rewarded by many felicities of perception. 

The translation by Nigel Abercrombie runs easily and fluently. 


‘ 


Patrick J. CORISH 


THE IMAGE oF GOD IN MAN ACCORDING TO CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, 
sy Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. Pp. xvi+194. (Catholic University of 
America Studies in Christian Antiquity, No. 14). Washington, D.C. : 
Catholic University of America Press, 1957. Price 3 dollars. 


This is an able and scholarly book which maintains the high standards 
we have come to expect from the Catholic University of America series. 
Father Burghardt follows in the path of those scholars, who in recent years 
have studied the idea, which may be said to be central to the theology 
of the Greek Fathers, ‘‘ the image and likeness of God in man.” He also 
benefits from more broadly based studies of Cyril’s theology. The result is 
that we have in this book not merely an accurate and painstaking study of 
Cyril’s theology with regard to the Image of God in man, but an excellent 
synthesis of the observations of Cyril's predecessors on the same subject. 
Cyril’s “ theology of the Image’ might of course be investigated for its 
implications in Trinitarian and Christological doctrines, but Father 
Burghardt has wisely confined his treatment to a narrower field, where 
detailed study was lacking. 

The first two chapters are introductory. Image and likeness are dis- 
covered to be not separate but synonomous notions, and the resemblance 
of man to God is found to reside in man’s soul. Certain difficulties 
connected with the later treatment of incorruptibility arise in this second 
chapter, and one would like a fuller discussion. The idea, which 
Prudentius presented in hexameters later, was not the object of Cyril's 
attack on anthropomorphism : 
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Christus forma Patris, nos Christi forma et imago ; 
condimur in faciem domini bonitate paterna 
venturo in nostram faciem post saecula Christo (p. 19). 


Chapters 3-8 from the central part of this book, in which six facets of 
Cyril’s Image of God in man are distinguished : reason, freedom, dominion, 
sanctification, incorruptibility and sonship. Undoubtedly, Cyril did not 
distinguish these aspects of the Image so clearly, so that a certain 
artificiality is inevitable, but the result is a clarification of the central 
theme, the Image, in connexion with which Cyril used these different 
concepts. In chapter 3 Father Burghardt deals very ably with the 
difficulty arising from Cyril’s presentation of rationality (rather, 
“ participation in the Logos’) as a gift, The solution is give on pp. 38-9 : 


Rationality, and therefore the divine image under this formality, is for him 
fundamentally a natural thing ; it is ‘from nature.’ But potentially, and in 
its divinely decreed finality it is supernatural: through the proper use of 
reason man achieves his actual destiny...... Specifically, what Cyril sees 
in the mind of every man born into the world is reason in quest of faith. 


The chapter on Freedom, which follows, shows us Cyril’s optimism, so 
characteristic of the Greek Fathers. Man, according to him, is gifted with 
a natural, inborn appetite for the good ; in this sense man can be den- 
ominated “ naturally good ” and an image of God. In the sphere of action, 
it is not the perilous power to elect either good or evil, which makes man 
an image of God. It is rather man’s power freely to elect the good which 
copies the divine more accurately. We are reminded of St. Augustine’s 
“ libertas ” as compared with “ liberum arbitrium”’: ‘‘ Perfecta libertas 
servire Christo est." Man’s likeness to God in his dominion over irrational 
creation is a secondary aspect of the Image of God in man, but is none the 
less stressed by Cyril. It would appear that for Cyril it was supernatural 
and was lost (or diminished ?) by Adam’s sin. Although in Christ we 
have recovered our dominion, its actualization seems reserved for the 
next life. 

Man’s primary resemblance to God consists in his sanctification, which 
Cyril understands both ontologically and dynamically. Man’s share in 
God’s nature makes him holy, like God. Man, then, must consciously 
imitate God through virtue. One has the impression that Father Burghardt 
at this point rather over-emphasizes Cyril’s difference of stress from his 
Alexandrian predecessors. 

The chapter on Incorruptibility is most interesting, and is to be read in 
connexion with chapter 2. The basis of the general resurrection of the 
dead is, for Cyril, our physical relationship, our physical oneness with 
Christ because of the Incarnation. The glorious resurrection is based on a 
mystical relationship with Christ, because some have “ become conformed 
to the image of (God’s) Son ”’ (Rom. 8 : 29). There is much more to enrich 
the reader of this chapter. 

In the following pages Father Burghardt traces Cyril’s doctrine of our 
Sonship. It is to the physical mediation of the God-man that Cyril links 
our supernatural kinship with God ; it is this which confers adoption on 
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us, in so far as Christ by his unique mediation communicates to human 
beings the Spirit of adoption. The juridical notion of adoption has no 
part in Cyril’s theology ; it is rather the Platonic terms, likeness, imitation, 
participation, which are used throughout. In connexion with this aspect 
of the Image of God in man, Father Burghardt points out a certain lack 
of finish in Cyril’s theology. When faced with the question as to whether, 
in imaging the Trinity, we have a resemblance to the Father which 
corresponds in any way to the resemblance we bear the Son in being sons, 
Cyril simply states that we resemble the one divine nature and con- 
sequently all three divine Persons. Further speculation is abandoned, 
although at times there is the strong suggestion that we image the Son in 
his proper personality, for we resemble him in His Sonship, which is his 
to the exclusion of Father and Holy Spirit. 

To those who read the Fathers of the Church it will not seem strange 
that Father Burghardt thinks it worth while to devote a chapter to 
proving that the Image of God is to be found in Woman also. Cyril does 
take his stand on the assertion that woman images God only indirectly, 
by imaging man ; but, this being said, he does extend his general doctrine 
to include women also, although, as Father Burghardt notes, “‘ we may be 
justified in concluding from his psychology that grace will experience 
greater difficulty in perfecting woman’s nature ”’ (pp. 136-7). 

Two concluding chapters are added on Sin and Christ, which put to- 
gether summarily much of what has already been established. This book, 
so carefully documented throughout, is a contribution of great interest 
and value to Patristic theology. 


Patrick O’CoONNELL, S.J. 


PIETRO FONDAMENTO E PASTORE PERENNE DELLA CHIESA: Parte Prima. 
Gaetano Corti. Marietti, Torino, 1957. Pp. 81. Price L. 600. Scrinium 
Theologicum: VII. 

MAGISTERO INFALLIBILE DEL Papa nella teologia di Giovanni da Tor- 
quemada. Pacifico Massi. Marietti, Torino, 1957. Pp. 176. Price 
L. 1300. Scrinium Theologicum: VIII. 


The two volumes under review are Nos. VII and VIII of a series of 
theological studies published by the Pontifical Lombard Seminary. The 
first of them is a scriptural-historical study of the theological implications 
of the Petrine texts (Tu es Petrus ; Confirma fratres tuos ; Pasce oves meas) 
of the New Testament. The author takes as his point of departure the 
classical Protestant dilemma—either admit the authenticity of these 
texts and deny they refer to Peter, or accept their obvious meaning and 
describe them as interpolations—and the recent attempt by the German 
theologian Cullmann to find a third explanation of them that would leave 
the Protestant position intact. Cullmann’s view is that these texts must 
be accepted as authentic and they do indeed impute to Peter the primacy 
which Catholic exegetes have always defended; but this primacy, 
he asserts, was a purely personal prerogrative which did not, and was 
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not intended to, survive the death of Peter ; when Peter died the papacy 
died with him. 

Father Corti’s thesis is that the modern concept of the papacy as a 
juridical institution was not the dominant one in theological writing 
until the twelfth century. Prior to that time Catholic theologians thought 
of the reigning Pope as of Peter living in our midst ; this concept, which 
the author somewhat inelegantly describes as “‘la concezione mistico- 
personalistica del primato di Pietro,”” was uppermost in the minds of all 
Christians of the first centuries and received its classic statement in the 
acclamation that greeted the letter of Pope Leo at Chalcedon: “‘ Petrus 

r Leonem ita locutus est !” Peter, then, did not pass out of our ken 
with his death on the Janiculum ; he was to achieve immortality in 
the long line of bishops of Rome who were to succeed to his primacy. 
“ Simon is dead. Long live Peter!” 

The author has no difficulty in establishing his thesis from a con- 
sideration both of the New Testament references and of the writings 
of the early Church. It is a pity that his study (of which only Part I is 
to hand) should bring the reader no further than the reign of Leo I, but 
one can echo the sentiments he expresses on p. 19: ‘‘é motivo di grande 
soddisfazione per tutti gli interessati al movimento ecumenico . . . con- 
stare che, in Cullmann, il dialogo ecumenico é arrivato a questa intesa 
di massima : che si va a Cristo attraverso Pietro ; che, quindi, la riun- 
ione dei cristiani tra loro dev’ essere una riunione attorno a Pietro: 
uniti in Christo, perche uniti in Pietro.” 

The subject of Father Massi’s study is John of Torquemada, O.P., 
(1388-1468), a Spaniard who became Master of the Sacred Palace and 
Cardinal-Bishop of Palestrina and Sabina. His standing as a theologian 
appears to have been high among his contemporaries, and his works, 
both published and unpublished, are numerous. It is with his ‘ Summa 
de Ecclesia’ that Father Massi chiefly concerns himself. Noting that 
for Torquemada, as for his contemporaries, the Pope was “ Vicarius 
Christi’’ rather than “ Vicarius Petri,’’ the author observes that this 
change in emphasis from previous centuries was due to the insistence 
of the Conciliarists on the claim that the Pope receives his power not from 
Christ himself but from St. Peter. 

From this cardinal concept of the Pope as Christ’s Vicar flows the 
consequence that the Pope has the plenitudo potestatis, and these two 
facts form the basis of Torquemada’s teaching on papal infallibility. He 
appears to have been remarkable for his clarity of thought and expression 
tather than for originality, but his defence of papal infallibility was so 
noteworthy that it was thought worthwhile to reprint and distribute two 
extracts from his teaching during the course of the Vatican Council. 
Father Massi is at pains to place Torquemada in his proper context 
in the theological speculation of his time and he disusses at some length 
the origin of many of his ideas. It seems a pity that a long list of errata 
should be necessary in what is a valuable contribution to the history of 
medieval theology. 


PATRICK J. MULDOON 
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Tue Mass : A LirurcicaL Commentary. A. Croegaert. Translated by 
J. Holland Smith. VolI: The Mass of the Catechumens, London, Burns 
and Oates, 1958. Price 30/-. 

Modern historical research on the ceremonies of the Mass has produced 
few better studies than Canon Croegaert’s Les Rites et les Priéres du saint 
Sacrifice de la Messe, of which this book is an abridged translation. The 
author’s reputation as professor of Liturgy at the Grand Seminaire of 
Malines is a guarantee of the quality of the work, and his professed aim 
is “‘ to provide a methodical and practical book for the clergy—one which 
will be useful both for their own instruction and in their apostolate.” 

This practical purpose explains the lay-out of the book. It follows the 
order of the parts of the modern Mass and treats each of the ceremonies 
separately, giving clear and brief notes on the symbolism and historical 
provenance of the various rites. The first nine chapters (pp.1-68) are a 
splendid introduction to the study of the Mass of the Catechumens which 
occupies the rest of this volume. Altars, candles, bells, vestments—all 
are studied in their historical context and their symbolic value is 
meticulously explained. And the bare bones of liturgical commentary 
are clothed here and there with eminently sensible observations on such 
matters for instance as the correct choice of liturgical colours (p. 68) and 
—later in the work—the preaching of the Gospel (p. 239). The briefest 
chapter in this introductory section (IV, pp. 41-2) is one of the best 
statements on the central meaning of the liturgy that this reviewer has 
read. 

The remainder of the book (pp. 69-251) is graced by the same clarity 
of style and interpretation. Canon Croegaert’s outline, in chapter X, 
of the division of the Mass into the Mass of the Catechumens and the 
Mass of the Faithful, with his explanation of the symbolism of the re- 
spective parts, is a model of exposition. And it is enhanced by the 
inclusion of a ground-plan of a Greco-Roman house (p. 72) which helps 
to show the origin of the distinction between catechumens and faithful 
at the primitive ceremony. 

But the book is full of good things: the origin and meaning of the 
term station (pp. 84-5), the account (again clearly illustrated) of the fixing 
of the position of the deacon for the Gospel (pp. 223 and ff.), the origin 
of the practice of joining hands in prayer at the Collect (pp. 160-1). 
One cannot but be impressed by the author’s knowledge of the richness 
of the material that has gone into the making of our Mass. One small 
point : the Basilica of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem in Rome is erroneously 
stated (p. 85) to have been built on the Coelian Hill. But this is a trifling 
matter in a work of such unqualified excellence. We look forward to the 
appearance of Vol. II. 

PATRICK J. MULDOON 


PsYCHICAL PHENOMENA. By Fr. Réginald-Omez, O.P. Translated by 
Renée Haynes. A Faith and Fact Book. London, Burns and Oates, 
1959. Pp. 144. Price 7/6. 


Psychical Phenomena is a short study in paraspsychology. That science 
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examines happenings which cannot be accounted for by the accepted laws 
of physics and psychology (and yet do not appear to be supernatural). 
These include telepathy, clairvoyance, radiesthesia and the phenomena 
associated with spiritualist seances, haunted places and exhibitions of 
Yoga. Its aim is threefold: firstly, to establish that these marvels 
occur ; secondly, to explain how they occur by tracing them to definitely 
human powers ; thirdly, to define the conditions on which the exercise 
of these powers depends. 

Some devotees of the marvellous complain that verification of the facts 
is now unnecessary. They have been witnessed, they say, so often by so 
many competent observers that it must now be safe to proceed to the 
task of explanation. Unfortunately their plea cannot be entertained. 
Modern investigations have exposed as fraudulent many happenings which 
were generally accepted in the past. For it must be remembered that 
thousands make a living from exhibitions of the marvellous and that for 
many of them this means keeping one jump ahead of investigation and 
exposure. Consequently a competent observer must not only be exception- 
ally alert and have a flair for psychology and psychiatry, but he must be 
aware of the latest developments in technique. ‘‘ Among the rarest and 
most up-to-date bits of apparatus there is the tiny wireless set made in 
the United States—and still very expensive, though extremely profitable— 
the transmitter of which is placed at the base of the agent’s pharynx, 
while the receiver is hidden in the percipient’s hair ; thus producing the 
most staggering results in thought transmission.” 

Among the discredited happenings, says Fr. Réginald-Omez, are to 
be reckoned the physical phenomena of levitation, materialization, and 
psychokinesis generally. Presentday discussions of these topics are based 
on the alleged occurences of twenty years ago. Since then repeated 
invitations have been issued by scientific bodies to wonderworkers to 
perform under strict laboratory conditions. The invitations have not been 
accepted. One reason at least can be given for the refusals. These 
marvellous powers are not ‘‘ on tap” ; their full release demands a degree 
of relaxation not easily achieved under the strain of a full-dress laboratory 
test. As a result parapsychologists, dreaming of scientific perfection, 
state that ‘‘ no absolute proof for these happenings has been advanced.” 
It would be going too far however to deny that they occur ; the evidence 
for levitation and psychokinesis outside the laboratory is well- 
authenticated. 

How are they to be explained ? Fr. Réginald-Omez attributes them to 
non-human agencies. But the more common view looks on poltergeist 
phenomena as “due to the projection of subconscious conflicts in 
telekinetic form.’ That, for example, is how Father Sheppard would 
explain the ‘‘ grappin ”’ in the life of the Cure d’Ars. 

Less criticism is possible in regard to what may be termed psychic 
phenomena. KRhine’s 3,600,634 trials have made ESP scientifically 
respectable and the facts of radiesthesia, mediumship and clairvoyance 
are generally accepted. Consequently the task here is to identify the 
source. Father Réginald-Omez attributes extrasensory perception to 
some vestigial human power. In this he agrees with the Abbot Wiesinger 
(Occult Phenomena in the Light of Theology). But while the Abbot thinks 
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it is a power we share with the angels, Fr. Reginald-Omez maintains that 
it is of animal origin. The latter points out the analogies which exist 
between ESP and the strange knowledge displaysed by animals particul- 
arly in migration ; he emphasizes the fact that ESP is found more highly 
developed among primitive than among urban peoples ; he asserts that 
we are all ‘‘ guilty” of it occasionally. He concludes that it is a power 
which has deteriorated with the development of civilization and that we 
should not do anything to hinder its atrophy. ‘‘ Psi phenomena have 
little or no influence on the development of our culture. They are in fact 
much less useful than the normal means of communication. No one can 
doubt that a case of telepathy, however striking, is infinitely less con- 
venient and precise than a telephone call or a telegram.” 

Other psychic phenomena are usually explained by reference to the 
subliminal self or Unconscious, the activity of which is released by the 
use of a pendulum, crystal or other property. But prediction continues 
to baffle the experts. A person, for example, foretells a future event in 
such detail that it cannot easily be attributed to chance. In fact it may 
depend on the free decision of other people. Only God can foresee such 
decisions and yet the circumstances are such that one cannot see how a 
divine intervention is justified. No satisfactory explanation of such 
happenings is available. Even Siwek in his ‘‘ Riddle of Konnersreuth ”’ is 
unconvincing on this point. Renee Haynes thinks that the solution is 
to be found in some new theory of time, but Fr. Réginald-Omez finds 
safety in recourse to the preternatural. 

Here lies one of the difficulties of parapsychology. It deals with unusual 
events the causes of which are unknown. These causes may be natural 
or supernatural. How is one to know? Tonquedec gives some help 
in his Mervielleux Metapsychique et Miracle Chretien. ‘‘ Parapsychological 
phenomena are derived from natural causes and circumstances, physical, 
physiological or psychological, and therefore bear the marks of deter- 
minism..... Parapsychology as a whole remains within the realm of 
determinism, while Christian miracle springs from beyond this realm in 
spontaneous obedience to the liberty of its author, God.”” Ultimately it 
appears to be a question for theology. 

What will happen if parapsychology succeeds in its task? If it is 
successful in showing that the events in which it is interested are all due 
to the activity of identifiable human powers? The answer is that these 
events and the corresponding abilites will become part of official 
psychology. Parapsychology will die in fulfilling itself. There is however 
no danger of that at the moment. 


P.O'C. 


Shorter Notices 


JouNn WESLEY AND THE CATHOLIC CuuRCH. By John M. Todd. London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1958. Pp. 195. Price 15/-. 


This book, the author frankly admits, is written with a purpose. Its 
purpose is not a full examination of the life and teaching of John Wesley, 
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but rather to study that life and teaching to discover their relation to 
Catholic doctrine. At first sight the effort might seem unrewarding, in 
view of Wesley’s explicit condemnations of ‘‘ Popery,” but the author’s 
close examination leads him to the conclusion that on a surprising number 
of points Wesley was following the traditional doctrine and spirituality of 
the Catholic Church. 

There is, of course, a very obvious danger inherent in this method of 
approach. Every religion claiming to be Christian will necessarily agree 
with Catholicism on some points ; the very word “ heretic” indicates a 
person who has chosen to reject only some traditional doctrines. It 
cannot be concluded that because a person believes in some Catholic 
doctrines that he is really a Catholic in spite of his prejudices, and Wesley 
fails obviously at the fundamental test, for his most generous concession 
is “ if I were in the Church of Rome I would conform to all her practices 
and doctrines as far as they were not contrary to plain Scripture.” 

The author, who is a Catholic, has this danger in mind in his very 
sympathetic study of Wesley. There were very many matters which 
Wesley did not clearly understand, and in many ways his followers, even 
his immediate followers, introduced practices of which he did not approve, 
but the point seems validly made that in spite of his confusions and his 
prejudices against Catholicism the key to Wesley’s life was belief in the 
visible Church founded by Christ The point is worth making in an age 
which may be more prepared to draw conclusions from this than Wesley 
could have been in his day. 


PATRICK J. CoRISH 


Anp YET so New. By Sir Arnold Lunn. Sheed & Ward. Price 15/-. 


This new book by Sir Arnold Lunn has all the attractive quality of 
Now I See, the story of his conversion to the Catholic faith in 1933 and 
since then one of the best-selling books of its class. He was received into 
the Church by Monsignor Knox, whom he was supposed to have van- 
quished in an exchange of letters published under the title Difficulties. 
Sir Arnold relates how a sound Protestant friend of his often says: “I 
cannot understand how you became a Catholic after wiping the floor as 
you did with Knox.” It is fitting that memories of Knox should form the 
first worthwhile chapter of this present book. 

Another great figure of controversial jousts, Hilaire Belloc, claims 
another chapter. What Sir Arnold has to say deepens the impression 
conveyed in Speaight’s fine Life of Belloc, that of a brave but fundament- 
ally joyless character. Belloc gave heart to English Catholics and Sir 
Arnold confesses to be a disciple of his in his aggressive attitude to anti- 
Catholic attacks. But “‘ cheerfulness keeps breaking in ’’ and one writer 
referred to Sir Arnold as ‘‘a kindly if vehement Father-Confessor,” 
after witnessing him in battle: with the embittered Joseph McCabe. 

Already it is possible to detect a decline in the popularity of the yester- 
year champions of the Chruch. Sir Arnold speaks of the shift of emphasis 
in Catholic apologetics. ‘‘ Catholic apologetics, as developed for instance 
in the pamphlets issued by the Catholic Truth Society, tends to dwell 
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more and more on the positive arguments for the Faith and less and less 
on the negative criticism of other Christians.”” Sir Arnold is an excellent 
example of the new eirenic approach to other Christians. 


E. Lone 


FREUD AND RELIGION. Gregory Zilboorg, M.D. London, Geoffrey 
Chapman. Price 6/- 


This brochure is one of the Woodstock Papers series which aim at the 
discussion of current problems in the light of theology. Psychoanalysis 
obviously comes into the category of those questions calling for a Catholic 
attitude, since, at least so far as the claims of its leading practitioners go, 
it compiles a list of fears, compulsions and repressions which obstruct 
the proper development of personality. A claim so extensive necessarily 
involves the laying down of a code of right conduct and may easily 
establish a technique of mental hygiene that will come into conflict with 
religious teaching. But if this were the only danger it could be countered 
by the believing practitioner making the necessary rectifications. An 
additional one lies in the ex professo irreligion of Freud and some of his 
leading interpreters. Freud was frankly opposed to the influence of 
religion and his attitude encounters sympathy with his English 
biographer and faithful follower, Dr. Ernest Jones. 

In this brief survey, Dr. Zilboorg is chiefly concerned with the reason- 
ableness of an attitude which aims at the elimination of the religious 
factors governing conduct, on the ground that these are unscientific, 
But his work seems to me to have a wider relevance than the definition 
of Freud’s position or the correction of error in psychoanalytic theory. It 
should prove more valuable for its challenge to the pretensions of science 
to give the sole explanation of life and to have the exclusive right to 
determine the techniques and methodology by which the mind can reach 
truth. This positivistic attitude narrows the field of enquiry by excluding 
from rational thought whatever cannot be tested by their own instruments. 
We may admit that science is not opposed to religion but we cannot close 
our eyes to the fact that many scientists are confirmed in their opposition. 
Freud is a glaring example, as without adequate preparation he ventures 
into archaeology, biblical studies and the philosophy of religion, and 
distorts their several subject matters to bolster up his pet theories. His 
errors are egregious. This study does not bother refuting them but the 
author’s demonstration of the partiality of their sponsor is particularly 
valuable. 


P. McKevitt 
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THE ROMAN BAPTISMAL LITURGY 
AND MISSIONARY CATECHUMENATE 


I. PROBLEMS OF A MISSIONARY CATECHUMENATE 


1° How the missionary catechumenate was set up in Africa 


When at the end of last century missions were opened up in 
Central Africa, there was everywhere a tendency to go back to 
the discipline of the early Church in the question of the 
catechumenate. It was properly organised with a double aim 
in view: from the individual’s point of view, it prepared can- 
didates for a fruitful incorporation to the Mystical Body of 
Christ which is the Church; from a social point of view, it was 
intended to be the basis on which the Church would be built, 
and which would give the Church Christian communities living 
their Faith in all its integrity. 

Thus it is that at the present time in these missions the newly 
converted pagans, after a short period of preparation called the 
postulate, are received into the order of catechumens, often 
during a little religious ceremony which consists principally in 
the imposition of a medal or rosary. The postulate and the 
catechumenate together last in most of these countries two to 
four years. 

The catechumens are divided into different categories according 
to the different cycles of religious instruction: dogma, moral and 
sacraments. They must sit for an examination before passing 
from one category to another. Doctrinal instruction is acco.n- 
panied by moral and religious formation. Prayers and the 
singing of hymns at the religious meetings on Sunday and 
feast-days give a certain initiation to a life of prayer. The practice 
of Christian morals is obligatory from the very beginning of the 
catechumenate, especially the giving up of pagan superstitious 
practices and the faithful observance of moncgamous marriage. 
There is no question of special rites for them, just a very simple 
ceremony of admission to the catechumenate. In addition, 
catechumens are sometimes given some of the blessings of the 
Roman Ritual. In any case there is a total absence of so-called 
initiation rites. 
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2° Defects of this organisation 


The catechumenate thus envisaged has stood the test of time; 
there is no doubt at all that the magnificent results achieved in 
these missions are due, after God’s grace, to this serious for- 
mation and to the severe examinations which candidates must 
pass successfully. 

Does this mean that there is no problem at all, and that this 
system gives an adequate answer to the two-fold aim which we 
pointed out above? 

This is not the place to examine the readjustment of the 
catechumenate to the modern conditions of life. African social 
life and still more African economic life has changed during the 
last seventy-five years. Certain details of the organisaticn of the 
catechumenate, which in the past were quite good, no longer 
correspond to the African modern way cf life. 

We will deal only with the question of Christian initiation. 
When we examine the results obtained, we will be able to assess 
whether anything is lacking in the trairing we give our 
catechumens. 

(a) Catechumens subjected to attacks from paganism. Although 
our Christians in general lead very good and sometimes even 
very fervent lives, nevertheless we find every now and then a 
sudden ancestral pagan movement sweeping through them like 
a forest fire and we are brought forcibly back to reality. A few 
examples will illustrate the point. 

In both Tanganyika and in Nyasaland there is the ever- 
recurring phenomenon of a vast pagan movement. In Tanganyika 
it is called the Kamchape. The magic water which the initiates 
make all and sundry drink gives immunity from all evil, makes 
it impossible for the sorcerers to use their black magic success- 
fully, and even, it is claimed, produces miraculous effects, such 
as the resurrection of the dead. Under pressure from the local 
chiefs and elders, whole villages, even in countries which are for 
the most part Catholic, practise this supersition. The most 
absolute secrecy is observed with regard to the activities of these 
magicians, who form a religious sect on the model of the secret 
sects of old. They have the reputation of being the benefactors 
of mankind, for they rid the world of evil; and amongst them 

are sometimes to be found pious men who publicly honour our 
Divine Lord and his Holy Mother. 
A typical case is that of the diocese of Karema, one of the 
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most Christian of Africa (70 per cent Catholic), where in 1955 
seven missions suffered very severely from this superstition. 
About the same time the neighbouring territory of Urundi also 
suffered from the activity of this sect. Yet this again is one of 
the best Christian countries of Africa. Catholics number 60 per 
cent of the total population, and only 2 per cent of the Catholics 
are irregularly married. Here again certain chiefs, amongst them 
a certain number of Catholics, collaborated; they believed in the 
supernatural efficacy of this water. 

Urundi has twe other religious and secret sects which do 
immense harm. First of all there are the Amasalembe whose 
members are all blood-brothers with oaths of secrecy and pact 
of blood. Then there are the Nangayivusa who recruit most of 
their adherents from Catholics and catechumens; their members 
are exhorted to be faithful to the missionaries’ instructions and 
to Church services, with the one exception of confessior, which 
is strictly forbidden. 

In Northern Rhodesia an uneducated woman named Lenshina 
draws huge crowds. She claims to be risen frcm the dead and 
sent by God with a veiy special mission (approved, she claims, 
by the Holy Father) to rid the country of sorcerers and evil- 
doers. To the crowds that come to see her, she transmits God-given 
and Christ-given oracles. At her command pilgrims give up all 
magic customs, and throw all their amulets, talismans and other 
superstitious objects into a hut which she calls her “‘temple’’. 
Every morning her factotum, Matamanga, wakes all the pilgrims 
and leads them to this hut. When all are ready, Matamanga 
orders the crowd to kneel down and to clap their hands as a 
sign of respect. Then all the men and women, stealthily and in 
secret, come and cast away all the so-called magical objects 
they possess which they had hidden in their clothes. Then 
Matamanga picks out a horn or a bone, holds it up to the crowd 
and cries out: ‘“‘the sorcerer used this talisman to cause fever, 
leprosy, paralysis and other evils; with this horn he cursed ycur 
herds and even your own persons’. He will shout out a name 
and, if the individual replies, there will be a dialogue wherein all 
the evil which the sorcerer has done will be described in detail. 
The crowd listens in intense silence as if enthralled. 

Moreover, this Lenshina has set up her own baptism (by which 
she enrols new members) and her own confession. For the baptism 
only rain-water may be used, because it comes straight from 
heaven. The gesture is that of our Christian baptism, but the 
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formula is as follows. “I baptize thee with the water of Jordan 
in the name of the Almighty, of the Immeasurable, and of the 
Unbreakable Rock (Peter)’’. Confession costs a penny a head; 
men and women, youths and boys come along in groups giving 
up their amulets and crouching before Lenshina’s husband, 
Petros. When all have answered “‘yes’’ to a list of sins called 
out by Petros, he sends them away with the words: “Go, your 
sins are forgiven you’’. 

Everywhere Lenshina’s followers have set up chapels where 
they sing for hours on end. They are very hostile to the Church 
and her priests. But quite possibly certain elements of this 
secret sect are still unknown to us. Her followers proclaim that 
it is absolutely impossible for her neophytes to come back into 
the Church once they have become members of her movement. 
What is certain is that the few who have attempted to come 
back to the one True Fold have made a condition that they 
shall never be asked to reveal what they have seen and heard 
in their visits to the “‘prophetess’’. 

One Apostolic Vicariate alone has 3,400 of these lapsi, i.e., 
10 per cent of the Catholic population; three mission-posts have 
lost 40 per cent of their faithtul; at one period in one of these 
stations on a Sunday only three or four men arrived for the 
weekly Mass, in addition to the teachers and catechists. We are 
fairly sure, however, that if a great number went to see the 
prophetess, few accepted her baptism. Amongst the hostile acts 
committed against missionaries may be mentioned the singing 
of solemn maledictions, throwing stones, mass processions during 
Holy Mass in the chapels of ease. 

These are but a few examples of pagan movements that have 
wrought havoc among our young Catholic populations. Needless 
to say the faithful who fall into these movements really do 
deserve the name of Japs1; for they have gone back to the most 
degrading paganism, adoring once more the things they had 
renounced. It is, however, unfortunately true that locally these 
things are considered with much more tolerance and the situation 
judged with less severity. 

(b) In Christian daily life. These crises help us to appreciate 
the ordinary Christian daily life of our Catholics at its true value. 
How can we evaluate their Catholic life when they are not 
subject to these mass movements of secret pagan sects? 

On the one hand we have a good group, fairly numerous, 
thank God, which lives its Christian life in all its Catholic 
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integrity. But besides this small group of faithful souls, there is 
the vast mass who seem to have accepted Christianity in a most 
superficial way. These Catholics are ordinarily faithful to their 
religious duties. But when some accident happens, when someone 
is ill or there is a drought, when the crops fail and so on, then 
immediately they believe in the evil work of some preternatural 
being. At once they consult the sorcerer, they offer sacrifices, in 
a word they go back tc all their superstitious ways. This really 
means tht in most cases Christianity has simply been superposed 
or juxtaposed on pagan religious concepts. They have renounced 
paganism, but not completely: they have chosen Christ, but not 
irrevocably. 

(c) Conclusion. What conclusion can we draw from these facts? 

1. The belief in spirits and in evil spells remains always more 
or less present in the souls of most of our Catholics. Their view 
of the universe remains pagan. We have not succeeded in giving 
them the Catholic view. 

2. There is always the danger of a certain religious syncretism, 
for while the religious sects mentioned above take from their 
ancestral paganism their doctrine on God and the Universe and 
their diverse ritual practices, they modernize their methods by 
borrowing from the Christian religion counterfeit sacraments, 
recourse to Christ and his Mother. But it is a case of the least 
common multiple: Christian rites are construed according to 
the criteria of a magic mentality; Christ becomes merely a spirit 
like those of paganism. He is like unto them in everything; the 
cross is emptied of all power and virtue. 

It would seem, therefore, that, when not subject to the attacks 
of paganism, the religious attitude is a compromise between 
Christianity and paganism. On the one hand the Christian 
religion is officially practised and the Sunday honoured by 
attendance at church. On the other hand, in the intimacy of 
the religious life of the family and of the individual, there is 
clandestine recourse to pagan rites. 

This danger of syncretism must be very carefully remembered. 
For the history of Catholicism in ancient Africa shows how 
easily syncretism creeps in, whether it be on the African con- 
tinent or amongst the colonies of slaves living in America.? Yet 
another striking example of this danger is the contemporary 
picture of African Islamism, which is really pure syncretism. 


Cf. J. Parisot, article on ‘“‘Vaudou and Christianity’ in Des Prétres Noirs 
S'interrogent, Ed. du Cerf, 1956, pp. 213-258. 
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3. These neo-pagan sects are successful precisely because the 
belief in spirits and evil spells is still very much alive today 
among all these peoples. Moreover, these sects exploit the 
initiation ceremonies which were the force of ancestral paganism. 
These rites are attractive and they gratify the desire for the 
mysterious. Moreover, they are held to be automatically effica- 
cious and by them is effected, as it were, the incorporation to 
Lenshina and to the spirits of Kamchape and Nangayivusa. The 
rites of initiation can be said to correspond to an innate psycho- 
logical need. We must recognise that our catechumenate methods, 
following as they do our western ways of thought, do little to 
satisfy that psychological need. 


3° Question of methods and question of aim 


All the above can be summed up as follows: there are two 
kinds of missionary problems in this question of the 
catechumenate. First of all the fundamental problem: the pagan 
vision of God and his world must be replaced by the Christian 
concept in all its purity, as revealed by God. This is a question 
of complete change of mentality. Secondly, the method to be 
followed: how can we yield to the requirements of the religious 
psychology of these peoples by the use in our Catholic initiation 
of initiation rites? 


Il. THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM 
1° The African concept of God and the Universe 


The fundamental problem is really a problem of Faith. We 
have here two opposing concepts of God, of the invisible world, 
and of salvation: the ancestral concept and the Christian concept. 
The first comes from the efforts of our human intelligence left 
to itself and endeavouring to give an explanation of evil. The 
second comes from God, has been revealed by him, and hence 
is the only true solution. Given its transcendence it requires an 
absolute adherence, and supposes a complete break with every- 
thing that does not agree with it. If there is not complete rupture 
with the past, if on the contrary, a compromise is attempted 
between the two concepts, then quite obviously Faith is not 
complete: no real, true conversion has taken place. Yet the 
call to the True Faith has been heard: by entry into the cate- 
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chumenate a first assent was given. Why then the stop half-way? 

Before we put the blame on our neophytes, before we have 
recourse to atavism or human foolishness to excuse them, let us 
first of all make an examination of conscience cn the way we 
have proposed the Catholic concept of God and of the Universe, 
and on the way we have initiated our converts into a life in 
conformity with this new concept. 

As we have shown, on God and the Universe there are two 
opposing concepts, the ancestral and the Catholic concept. 

The Africans have a very highly developed sense of the 
invisible world. They positively feel that they are surrounded 
and enveloped by it. They are forever preoccupied with it, on 
account of the mystery with which it is penetrated, and also 
because it is full of evil sentiments towards men whom it is ever 
trying to injure. This world is inhabited by personal animated 
forces: the higher cosmic forces (such as thunder, rain, moon, 
death), spirits and genii (the spirits of sooth-sayers, of fortune- 
tellers, of socerers, of fetishists and the genii of springs, of great 
trees, of whirlwinds), the spirits of the dead who have been deified 
(and who are extremely powerful protectors of clan and nation) 
and finally the departed family spirits (some of whom may be 
hostile and others friendly towards their relatives). 

All these beings who people the invisible world are gifted with 
immense power: they dispose at will of all the lower occult 
powers which are, as it were, fluids that envelop us on all sides; 
some of them are good and others bad and the living are ever 
at their complete mercy. This is the invisible world of evil spells, 
striking men down, likewise their children, their herds and 
their crops. The evil spirits have complete mastery over all 
these; moreover, they may emanate from certain people, from 
certain states, from certain objects, from certain gestures, all 
on account of a secret potentiality, either inboin or acquired, 
which these possess. They may also be brought torth by the 
sorcerer’s incantations. The good spirits in their turn set in 
motion certain secret beneficial forces, which neutralize the 
pernicious action of the bad spirits; or perhaps they simply 
bring us happiness. 

Such a view of the invisible world seriously weakens the idea 
of God. The Supreme Being in whose existence all the Africans 
believe is conceived as the Creator of both visible and invisible 
world. He is all powerful, and incredibly good. Evil does not 
have God for its author. It is the evil spirits who are the authors 
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of all evil. They are constantly trying to undo what God has 
done. Himself they cannot reach. But, having once created all 
these cosmic forces with all the spirits and genii, the Supreme 
Being seems to abandon his creatures to these forces with their 
antagcnisms, having complete confidence, it would seem, in the 
internal equilibrium of the forces which he has created. In a 
word, what happens afterwards is not God’s business. 

Thence it may be seen that, if African thought professes a 
certain transcendent monotheism, it nevertheless implicitly 
admits dualism in its explanation of the problem of evil.! Both 
God’s omnipotence and his providence are falsified. The Creator’s 
holiness suffers still more. For what will be the concept of sin in 
such a view of the Universe? Sin will be the clumsiness which 
sets in motion all the secret evil forces, the blunder by which 
we set against us all the beings living in the invisible world. 
This is the ordinary everyday a-moral concept, which fails all 
the same to stifle the voice of conscience which is ever there 
dictating the fundamental principles of the moral order. Yet it 
is an a-moral concept, reaching even unto man’s relations with 
God, as witness the different myths which tell of man’s fall. 

It is in accordance with this view of the invisible world and 
on this garbled notion of God and sin that their idea of salvation 
is conceived. What does salvation mean? It means sheltering 
from evil spells and their influence; it means currying the favour 
with good spirits. Living always oppressed by the invisible 
world whose evil influences ever seek to injure him, the pagan 
will look for salvation in everything which in his eyes is capable 
of protecting him from these influences. He will find salvation 
in magic, which is the art ot dominatirg the inferior cosmic 
forces; he will find it in propitiatory rites addressed to spirits, 
genii and the departed souls, rites which endeavour to make all 
these influences favourable; he will find salvaticn above all in 
the consecration of his being to a beneficent powerful spirit by 
initiation to a secret religious sect. 


2° How then should we propose the Catholic concept of God and of 
the Universe? 


This examination of the African religious mentality shows us 
how important and how delicate a matter it is to replace it by 


Cf. L. Bouyer, Le Mystéve Pascal, Ed. du Cerf, 1957, p. 293; also La Bible et 
l’ Evangile, Ed. du Cerf, 1953, p. 198. 
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Catholic view of God and of the Universe. This is the fundamental 
problem; we must develop in these souls a deep and authentic 
understanding of God, sin, Christ, salvation and the Church: we 
must make these doctrines known as God’s Word has revealed 
them to us. 

Let us examine our conscience on these points. The missionary 
has to propose the Word of God, but he remains, alas! dependent 
on the mentality and methods of his own upbringing. God’s 
Message has indeed been handed on to Africa, but it has been 
seen with the rationalizing and anthropocentric and systematiz- 
ing bias which characterized religious teaching at the end of the 
nineteenth century and at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

When the rationalizing frame of mind found itself face to 
face with the African concept of God and the Universe, it 
instinctively tended to deny and to destroy. Purely imaginary 
appeared all these secret forces of evil spells; mere fancy all 
these spirits and genii; simply natural phenemena these superior 
cosmic forces; non-existent this power which the departed souls 
have to intervene in human affairs. 

This anthropocentric preoccupation prevented the problem 
from being placed in its true perspective and in its true dimen- 
sions. The key to its solution is really to be found in the Church’s 
teaching “‘De Deo’’—for it implies the idea of God, of his 
providence and of his sovereign domain over all the invisible 
world—but, in fact, it was only treated in a practical way in the 
context of the first commandment: “Thou shalt not have strange 
gods before me ... nor practise magic’. In a word, moral 
solutions were given to problems which should really have been 
dealt with on a dogmatic basis. This is no light matter as is 
shown by the toleration with which their fellow-Catholics regard 
the lapst, of whom we spoke above. 

Finally, thanks to the systematizaticn of religious teaching, 
most of the African concepts of God and the Universe were 
refuted one by one, as they appeared in the programmes; but 
at no time were they replaced by an cverall vision which could 
give satisfaction to the African mind. 

These defects were, needless to say, purely involuntary; but 
it is hardly surprising that, when God’s Message was thus 
presented, the Christianity of our young Catholic communities 
should have a certain ‘‘superficial character”’. 

Were the teaching to be more biblical, viz., more grounded 
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on the history cf our salvation, it would deal quite differently 
with the Afriean’s “philosophy of the Universe’’ and would 
probably not suffer from the defects which we now have to 
deplore. We would then have an organic and ccherent vision 
of the whole, a Christian view of the Universe. This would give 
us a synthesis, where everything would converge towards Christ, 
both the visible world and the invisible world, a synthesis where 
all the problems of life would find their solution in Christ. 

In the Bible the invisible world is presented to us with such 
power and profusion that it cannot fail to move us. The devil is 
really shown installed as master of this world; by an action on 
the whole of creation he exercises his evil influence on men to 
their great detriment. In the Gospel we constartly see him 
opposed to Christ. This opposition is continued in the life of the 
Church and in the life of each and every Catholic. The 
Apocalypse gives us in most dramatic scenes the final stages of 
this opposition. 

Nothing is of more practical interest to missionary Pastoral 
Theology than the way in which St. Paul dealt with demonism 
when he met it face to face at Corinth, Colossae and Ephesus. 
The Apostle of the Gentiles admits without argument the 
existence of personified cosmic principles which govern events in 
the Universe. The originality of his Christian thought was to 
equate these cosmic powers with diabolical spirits. Behind the 
visible phenomena which affect us and always impress us so 
much there are invisible beings at work, namely Satan’s angels. 
“It is not against flesh and blood that we enter the lists’’, he 
writes to the Ephesians,! ‘“‘we have to do with princedoms and 
powers, with those who have the mastery of the world in these 
dark days, with malign influences in an order higher than ours”. 
These spiritual beings are at the devil’s service,? “‘the prince 
whose domain is in the lower air’’,? tor they serve “‘worldly 
principles’’* so as to dominate mote surely. 

These Pauline views must be transposed with the necessary 
adaptations to the Afiican situation. Instead of categorically 
denying the existence of secret powers, would it not be better 
to present them as “‘the prince whose domain is in the lower air’’? 

1 Eph. 6:12. 

? Ibid., 6: 11. 

° Tbéd., 2: 2. 

‘Col. 2:8 

5 Cf. L. Bouyer, op. cit., pp. 122, 164-171, 368; L. Cerfaux, Le Christ dans la 


Théologie de S. Paul, Ed. du Cerf, 1951; O. Cullmann on “‘Autorités’”” in Vocabulaire 
Biblique, Delachaux and Niestlé, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
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These spirits and genii, these animated cosmic forces, are they 
not the counter-part of the “‘princedoms and powers’’? The 
magical paraphernalia, horns and powders and incantations, are 
they not to be compared to “the malign influences in an order 
higher than ours?’’ The same could be said of all taboos, and 
of the offerings to the souls of the dead. 

African polydemonism thus becomes in the light of Holy 
Scripture the manifestation of Satan’s empire over the world 
and of the war between Satan and men. And thus these secret 
spiritual forces are at once shown to be radically opposed to God. 
God’s creatures, they have risen up in revolt against him and 
it is precisely in this revolt that all their malice originated ... 
as likewise all evil which is in the world. These spiritual beings 
have broken with God and encroached upon his rights. In the 
presence of this antagonism between the forces of good and evil 
God does not remain indifferent. The struggle between Light 
and the powers of Darkness is the theme which runs through the 
whole ot the history of salvation. 

It is in this context that the feeling of God, and its correlative, 
the feeling of sin, can be inculcated, and likewise also the true 
understanding of Christ and of salvation. For if in the struggle 
between Satan and men the latter were at first defeated, in 
Christ God himself offered men salvation. By his glorious 
death Christ vanquished the forces of evil which governed the 
ancient world. His victory over them is definitive. He has 
deprived them of their power. In his triumph he has made them 
captive; at his Parousia he will destroy them. 

To the Church have been entrusted the fruits of Christ’s 
victory and she alone can dispense them. She is the one and only 
way of salvation. That is why the old pagan ways of salvation 
with their animistic cult and their magical practices no longer 
have any reason to exist. This cult, which is given to the cosmic 
forces, is really a homage paid to the demons and that, acccrding 
to Holy Scripture, is the greatest of all sins, an abomination in 
the eyes of God. 

It follows from all this that, if our catechism were more biblical 
in form and content, it could, without completely destroying the 
African concepc of God and the Universe, assume up to a point 
and above all complete the African concept by the Christian 
concept. Then and then only would there arise a deep religious 
sense ot God and sin, of Christ and salvation, of the Church and 
of her history. 
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3° How to initiate our Christians to a life in conformity with the 
Christian concepts of God and the Universe 


If we desire, however, to communicate Faith, it is not sufficient 
merely to rectify ideas and conceptions of life. Where it is a 
question of life itself, theoretical views alone are insufficient. 

This is indeed a question of life itself. The ancestral concepts 
of the Universe have led quite logically to the corresponding 
attitudes of life. These again are translated into daily behaviour. 
It would even be more exact to say that these concepts, in which 
rational elaboration has but little part, are mainly a question of 
attitude. They are lived much more than they are explicitly 
professed. 

The initiation then to Christian concepts of God and of the 
Universe will be nothing else than the adoption of a Christian 
way of life instead of the old ancestral way. Previously the 
different events of daily life provoked the reflexes which con- 
formed to pagan concepts. Henceforward these events must set 
off Christian reflexes. This can only be done by deliberately 
getting the catechumens to adopt Christian attitudes to the 
invisible world. 

The early Church, when carrying out its duty of educating 
God’s people, fulfilled this need: they subjected the catechumens 
to frequent exorcisms. As of old, so today in Africa these rites 
are destined to create a Christian mentality and a Christian 
way of life, for by these rites the secret forces are governed and 
controlled. 

What is the pagan’s attitude of life when confronted by these 
occult forces? It is one of opposition and conflict. There is the 
present constant conflict with the forces of evil, and there is the 
ever-present fear of a conflict breaking out with friendly spirits 
and the souls of the dead, who at the least mistake can become 
very difficult and annoying. 

The Church does not suppress this conflict by her exorcisms. 
For the conflict is a Christian’s daily bread. But she does enable 
the Christian to live this conflict in its true dimensions as a 
struggle between man and the devil. She spiritualizes this struggle, 
she extends the evil action of the enemy so as to include spiritual 
evils. What is more, she raises the struggle to make it one of 
God and Christ on the one hand and of the devil on the other. 


1 Cf. L. Bouyer, op. cit., chapter iv, sec. 2, where the efficacy of these exorcism 
rites is explained at some length. 
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Finally, by virtue of her own proper mission she decides the issue 
by giving the catechumens the force of Christ who has con- 
quered the evil spirits. 

The exorcism rites help the catechumen to take his part in 
the different phases of the struggle in which God is victoriously 
opposed to the devil and Christ to the evil spells. The devil and 
his hidden activity are seen for what they really are. A “new 
way of life’ is set up against him. Formerly the struggle with 
secret evil forces was carried on mainly by acts of cult which 
aimed at rendering them favourable. Now there is no question 
of compromise or of any mercy for him. The Church, strong in 
Christ’s victory, commands the devil with authority and even 
insults him (in striking contrast with the former servile attitude!) ; 
she orders him to give way; marking her children with the sign 
of Christ’s victory, she creates in their souls a triumphant 
attitude in Christ over all secret powers and principalities. 

For that is the fundamental function of exorcisms in Christian 
initiation. They must bring about a new mentality. Religious 
instruction alone is incapable of doing this. Exorcisms can effect 
a change of mentality by the very fact that they enter into the 
practical everyday life of the catechumens, which itself is brought 
effectively under the influence of grace. But it is clear that to 
bring about this change of mentality, exorcisms must truly 
become part of a living daily experience and be backed by the 
intelligent and. conscious co-operation of the catechumens. The 
change will be all the more efficacious because the exorcisms are 
conferred in a really sacred atmosphere, are impregnated with 
a deep spirit of prayer, and, as sacramentals, are ways in which 
Christ’s strength and Christ’s light are obtained fo1 souls. 

The exorcisms are fundamentally an initiation to the Christian 
way of life, which must be the day to day application to every 
human life of Christ’s victory. It is that victory which brings 
to a successful issue the struggle with Satan and his angels in 
which every man finds himself engaged from birth onwards. 


Ill. THE PROBLEM OF METHOD 
1° Initiation in African culture 
When speaking of exorcisms, we mentioned the importance of 


1 Father Daniélou in his Bible et Liturgie shows clearly the continuation of this 
struggle in the story of salvation and in the baptismal rites. 
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rites in the initiation of catechumens to a Christian way of life. 
In the religious experiences which these rites have been shown 
to be, the catechumens must take an active part: thus they will 
learn in a practical manner in the school of life. This teaching 
method in the school of life by a practical initiation is precisely 
an integral part of the African cultural inheritance. The main 
ancestra] method of education both in profane and religious 
matters is initiation. There is no profane education by school 
methods, but there is the experimental method by actually 
“living life’’ and ‘“‘plunging’’ into the complex inter-play of 
human activity in general and of social relations in particular, 
and more especially of the different functions and states, 
occupations and crafts. 

There is in particular the very solemn initiations (often lasting 
several months) by which adolescents are admitted to the group 
of adults. The initiation at puberty is both religious and profane. 
The essential element is the rites of passage, viz., ceremonies 
which symbolize death to the state of childhood and re-birth to 
the adult state. The spiritual patrimony of the clan and its 
great traditions are handed down during this initiation. By a 
series of trials and rites, union within the clan is achieved; 
feelings of solidarity, respect for elders, self-discipline and 
willingness to help others are taught and established. 

There is also another initiation, which is strictly religious. 
Africa was covered by a complete network of secret sects which 
were the remains of the mystery religions, which constituted so 
many ways by which people could be saved. It was a question, 
of course, of temporal salvation, by which immunity from evil 
spells was conferred and even, at times, a certain material 
prosperity in the future life. Members were and are admitted to 
these sects by religious initiations. These once again consist in 
symbolical rites of passage from death to life; death to the 
former way of living and birth in a new way of living by incor- 
poration in the Spirit to whom cult was paid.? 

If the doctrinal content of these sects is exceedingly meagre 


1 In the initiation rites of Ryangombe in Rwanda, the death to the 
past has a repulsive character aimed at making a break with the former physical 
and moral cleanliness, modesty and respectability of family education. The resur- 
rection rites of communion with the fetish’s living strength consist in the taking of 
ritual drinks, or the use of talismans, aspersion with lustral water, the covering of 
the body with white chalk (symbol of incorporation with the spirits), the imposition 
of a new name (by which is symbolized the creation of a new being). Cf. Van Wing, 
Etudes Bakongo—Religion et Magie, Académie Royale de Belgique, 1938; Colle, 
Les Baluba, 11, Ed. Albert Dewit, Brussels, 1913; De Lacger, Rwanda, Ed. Grands 
Lacs, Namur, 1939. 
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and deprived of any kind of intellectual elaboration, the ritual 
is very highly developed and doctrine is only seized intuitively 
during the long ceremonial rites. The new member adheres to 
the Spirit and Genius of the sect principally by the vital 
experience in which he was introduced during the different 
initiation rites. These initiation rites hold the place they do in 
both the religious and the profane domain because of the 
importance attached to the vital experience in African culture. 
Furthermore, the vital dialectic of the African races is much 
nearer Semitic dialectic than western dialectic. Hence the care 
always taken to train by experiences of the inner life rather 
than by the exposition of an abstract doctrine. 

These facts lead us to conclude thet initiation rites are 
necessary in the training of our catechumens. Happily we have 
our traditional centuries-old liturgical baptismal ceremonies 
with the repetition of the Creed and the Our Father, the renun- 
ciation of Satan and idolatry, the ephpheta and the imposition of 
salt, and so on. 

But it is necessary to adopt wholesale all these ancient rites 
which were born of another culture, when it would seem much 
more normal to set up a ceremonial inspired by African religious 
manifestations? 

If we examine attentively this problem we shall see that our 
African Church is surrounded by secret societies with mysterious 
cults and that she must, therefore, be as much on her guard 
as the early Church was to avoid contamination from the 
mystery religions with their magic and animistic mentality. 
Moreover, our baptismal rites, far from being the fruit of a 
hellenistic or other such similar culture, really take their roots 
from the Bible, and so are very intimately linked to our holy 
revelation. 

These rites are a characteristically rich Christian inheritance. 
Their rich variety far surpasses the meagre borrowings that 
might be made from local symbolism. Furthermore, they contain 
many elements that are common with African religious practice, 
for example, lustral water, god-parents, a new name, the sphragis, 
and so on. Since they satisfy the African religious mind, they 
meet perfectly the exigencies of a psychological adaptation; and 
this is by far the most important consideration. Not only do 
they answer perfectly the psychological needs of the African 
soul, but these initiation rites have also another advantage. 
They give the catechumenate a sacral atmosphere. 
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Unfortunately, however, most of our catechumenates are far 
too much like schools. There is indeed a strong movement of 
piety, habits of prayer are inculcated, character is trained, 
religious meetings are held on Sunday. Nevertheless the pre- 
dominant element is the religious instruction with examinations 
which decide the passage from one cycle to another. These 
examinations really mark the important stages of the cate- 
chumenate, and consequently of Christian initiation. This 
profane school atmosphere and structure takes us very far 
away from the mysterious environment which generally impreg- 
nates the relation of the African with the invisible world. Yet if 
we want the religious training of the soul to be successful, if we 
want to develop the theological virtues in particular, if we want 
to establish personal contact with God and with Christ, then the 
catechumenate must be steeped in a sacral atmosphere. This 
supposes rites. We find these rites in the ancient baptismal 
liturgy. 


2° Structure of the early catechumenate and of the missionary 
catechumenate 


Before we can even think of transposing the rites of the 
ancient baptismal liturgy into our modern missionary cate- 
chumenates, we must first of all realise the great differences 
that exist between the ancient and the modern catechumenate. 

The catechumenate rites are pedagogy, both human and 
divine. They prepare and dispose souls for the better reception 
of this sacrament of Baptism. Being the definitive rite of 
sacramental initiation, Baptism incorporates the soul in Christ 
and thereby in his Church. This it does once and forever. Hence 
the importance of choosing well the moment when Baptism is 
to be administered. Three things are to be considered in making 
this important decision for each individual soul, viz., to what 
extent Faith has been developed, how the soul is morally 
disposed and how open the soul is to the action of grace. Let us 
then examine the present catechumenate and see how catechism 
is taught in the different categories. 

(a) The different categories of catechumens. As already 
mentioned above, catechumens are divided into different 
categories according to the instruction they receive. These 
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categories have nothing to do with the fourth and fifth century 
distinction between audientes and competentes (or electt). At that 
time the pagans came in crowds to the catechumenate without 
in any way wishing to undertake all the obligations which 
Baptism entails.’ 

The competentes of the fourth and fifth centuries had decided 
to embrace Christianity in all its fullness, had the deliberate 
intention of being baptized. In this sense we may say that all 
our catechumens are competentes. They all want to be baptized 
and to live up to the prescriptions of Christian morality. 

It is the present period of postulancy (which precedes the 
catechumenate) which, therefore, can be compared to the 
category of audientes of the fourth and fifth century, with this 
difference, however, that in the early days Baptism was put off 
much more easily than at the present day. Now as in the past 
pastoral activity consists chiefly in getting the postulants to 
make up their minds to undertake a Christian way of life. They 
are almost entirely under the care of the catechists. 

It was especially for the competentes that the Church organized 
the catechumenate in the fourth century. Both teaching and 
rites were organized for those who had already made up their 
minds to practise the Christian way of life. Nor is it different 
today. The whole priestly ministry of preparation for Baptism, 
with progressive instructions, with moral and religious training, 
is arranged in view of the catechumens, not of the postulants. 
The rites are complementary to the priest’s catechetical instruc- 
tion; because they have been instituted by the Church with the 
competentes in view, they should be spread over the whole period 
of preparation of those who are effectively decided to go forward 
and not be reserved exclusively to those of the final category. 

Local circumstances may need another solution. Where, for 
instance, the population is very thinly spread out, the real 
preparation for Baptism may require the grouping together of 
the catechumens for several months in villages specially built 
for this purpose near the mission. 

When the catechumens have finished their cycle of instruction 
and when their moral conduct has been considered satisfactory, 
they are admitted to Baptism. This admission is pronounced by 
the parish priest after the examination of the individual in 
question and an enquiry. This really is an “election’’ to Baptism. 


1 Cf. De Puniet, art. ‘““Catechumenate”’ in Dict. Arch. Chrét. et Lit., Vol. II, 
coll. 2589-2590, 2596, 2602. 
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Our catechumens are then in exactly the same conditions as the 
elects (or baptizandi) of the second or third centuries. At that 
time there was no distinction between audientes and competentes. 
The electt were given a period of more intense religious prepara- 
tion in order to dispose them for the worthy and fruitful 
reception of the sacrament of Baptism.! Today this preparation 
of the electi is carried out during a retreat lasting several days, 
during which the catechumens receive Baptism and Holy 
Communion, with, if possible, Confirmation. 

(b) Doctrinal teaching. The ancient and the modern cate- 
chumenate also differ in the organisation of their doctrinal 
teaching. Today, as the catechumens are divided into categories, 
instruction is progressive. As the text of the catechism has to 
be learnt by heart very early, all have a complete but rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the whole of Christian doctrine. The first 
cycle of catechumenal teaching includes the Apostles’ Creed. 
Here are explained all the great truths of Creation and Incar- 
nation, of Redemption, of the Holy Trinity and of the future 
life. Herein lies the main difference between the ancient and the 
modern catechumenate. Since the discipline of the arcana 
prevailed in the early days of the Church, all these truths of the 
Apostles’ Creed were put off tc the time when the catechumen 
was on the point of receiving the sacrament of Baptism. So 
most of the catechumenate was given over to the moral training. 
This chiefly included the reading of Holy Scriptures and their 
commentaries, as likewise of the Didache. 

This difference of teaching method necessarily dictates certain 
adaptations with regard to the moment when the initiation 
rites will be held. For example, as the Apostles’ Creed dominates 
the whole of the first catechumenate cycle, it could be solemnly 
given during these first weeks in a ceremony which would ensure 
for this stage of the initiation its deeply supernatural character 
and would create the sacral atmosphere which is so desirable. 
Or in the same way the Apostles’ Creed could be handed to the 
catechumens as a rite of passage between this category and the 
next, as it were, the crowning of the first part of the 
catechumenate. 

(c) Local circumstances. All this supposes that there must be 
always great flexibility in the practical organisation of Christian 
initiation. Geographical and demographical considerations have 
always to be taken into account. One must consider also 

1 Cf. De Puniet, l.c., col. 2584-2585. 
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the practical possibilities in the case of a small number of priests 
already over-burdened with their normal pastoral duties. For 
example, when three, four or five priests have to deal with 
twenty, thirty or forty thousand people, however desirable 
Easter Baptism may be in itself, it is here out of the question. 
The whole of Lent is given over to the spiritual preparation of 
the faithful (retreats and confessions), and it would be physically 
impossible to add to that time the immediate preparation of 
several hundred baptizandi. On the contrary, solemn Baptism 
is given three or four times a year at times specially chosen 
because the care of the faithful is relatively less absorbing. 


3° How missionary Pastoral Theology can use the Baptismal rites 


Keeping in mind the points peculiar to the missionary 
catechumenate, we can now examine what concrete proposals 
can be made to ensure that these rites, spread over the whole 
period of the catechumenate, will result in a Christian initiation 
which will make up for the defects mentioned in the beginning 
of this article. 

The first important point in the preparation for Baptism is the 
passage from the group of postulants to that of catechumens; 
and it is here that the ceremony of the admission to the cate- 
chumenate, which is so much more expressive than the present 
practice, should be placed. 

These postulants come to the Church looking for salvation. 
During their postulancy their conduct has already been tested 
and they are already aware of the principal moral obligations. 
Their entry into the catechumenate is for all practical purposes 
their first undertaking to renounce paganism and to live according 
to Christian principles. They are being incorporated already in 
a certain way in the Mystical Body of Christ. All these good 
dispositions which are present in the different souls in different 
degrees deserve to be expressed in an explicit way and even to 
be provoked and increased by initiation rites. 

The rite of the examination of the candidate, during which the 
god-parents undertake to guarantee that their god-child shall 
renounce paganism and immorality, is already a renunciation of 
Satan and of his angels, of animistic cults and of magic, the 
importance of which we have seen above. 

The exorcism by exsufflation gives Christ’s own strength to be 
faithful to this renunciation. 
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The signing with the cross indicates that the catechumen now 
belongs to Christ, just as tattoos and other pagan marks used 
to show consecration to the Spirit honoured in paganism. The 
catechumen already vaguely recognises in the cross the instrument 
which Christ used in his victory over the powers of evil and over 
death itself. This consignation is, then, even before Baptism, a 
participation in and a communication with the victory of Christ. 

The imposition of blessed salt comes then to crown as it were 
all this supernatural symbolism. Blessed salt preserves from 
corruption and gives grace to resist the devil’s evil influence. 

Finally there is the imposition of the hands by which the 
catechumen begins to share in divine favours. Henceforward it 
is these favours that he will seek instead of the spells which he 
has renounced. These will be his sole protection against the 
invisible world. 

Moreover, these rites are bestowed at the entrance to the 
church; when they are accomplished, the threshold is crossed. 
Psychologically the catechumens consider this is as the entry into 
the People of God: this is the first official entry into the Church. 
Pastoral theology should endeavour to bring out the full sym- 
bolism of this rite, and the community feeling therein unfolded. 

Of still greater importance is the tmposition of a new name, 
a Christian name. In the pagan initiation rites the passage from 
death to life was and still is, symbolized by a new name given 
as asign that the new member has been accepted by the Spirit 
to whom he has been consecrated. A Christian rite could very 
easily exploit the cultural value of this custom. 

Where Islam is spreading, this ceremony of the imposition of 
a Christian name should be placed at the very beginning of the 
catechumenate. Pagans are moslemized very rapidly, and it is 
done chiefly by the imposition of an islamic name. The imposition 
of a Christian name means that Christianity has taken possession. 
The catechumen is thus protected against the attacks of a 
proselytizing Islamism. At the same time is removed that strange 
African inferiority complex of having only a profane name. 

In a word, these different rites, which make up the ceremony 
of admission to the catechumenate, oblige the candidate to 
greater precision in his dispositions and thus lead up to a more 
complete faith. They lead the catechumen to say to the God of 
salvation his ‘‘volo credere’’. God’s action, working divinely but 
invisibly while these rites are being bestowed, will change this 
“volo credere’’ into a “‘credo’’. The god-parents make up for the 
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obscurity and weakness of the rudimentary faith of the 
catechumen. 

But this first Christian experience must be deepened. The 
early Church showed us how this can be done; for she frequently 
renewed exorcisms and consignations, impositions of hands and 
impositions of blessed salt. St. Augustine called these “the 
catechumen’s sacraments’’. 

Yet in addition to these rites which are commonly administered, 
each of the main steps in the catechumenate should be marked 
by a ceremony. This will not only be a source of grace for souls, 
but will also be a religious experience closely related to the 
training then being given. These ceremonies take a catechumen 
a step nearer Baptism wherein he finds the solution of his struggle 
with Satan. That is why each one should have a double aspect: 
a negative aspect of battle with Satan by means of exorcisms, 
and a positive aspect of conversion to God by adhering to Christ 
in one way or another. 

The first category of catechumens generally study dogma and 
moral; only later is the explanation of the Sacraments given. The 
initiation by which they could be introduced to this Mystery of 
Salvation could advantageously consist of three ceremonies: the 
handing over of the Apostles’ Creed, the handing over of the 
Our Father and an official act of renunciation of Satan and of 
adherence to Christ. 

We have already said at some length what the handing over 
of the Apostles’ Creed would mean at this stage of initiation. 
A further remark must here be made. In civilisations that have 
no writing, the beliefs that each tribe holds are handed down 
to the younger generation from the elders who have themselves 
received them from their ancestors. This “‘transmission’’ or 
“tradition” in the strong sense of the word (paradosis) goes right 
back to the first founders of the clan and through them to the 
tutelary spirits. It can, therefore, be easily seen what care and 
what religious spirit must ever accompany the tradition of the 
Apostles’ Creed. This is the mystery, formerly hidden in God, 
which he now in these last days has revealed in Jesus Christ, 
and which has been transmitted to us unchanged by the Church. 
This is the revelation which must transform the whole of our 
lives. Previously we resembled the old Adam, now we must 
resemble the new Adam. We must live a reformed life according 
to our proto-type, Christ. It is in the exhortation to bishops 
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given in the Ordines Romani that we read of this presentation 
of the Creed.! 

The “tradition” and “transmission” of the Pater takes its 
place quite naturally in the same cycle, when the catechist 
reaches the explanation of the mysteries of the life of Our Lord. 
The aim of this ceremony should be to give the catechumens by 
a living experience the Christian spirit of prayer: prayer with 
Christ and in Christ. 

As a rule, the first part of the catechism (dogma and moral) is 
given twice over to each group. Between the two cycles the 
catechumens could be asked to take up a personal position in 
face of paganism and Christianity. It is true that they were 
already asked for this Christian engagement when they were 
enrolled as catechumens. But then it was their god-parents who 
guaranteed their dispositions. For it was still too early to expect 
them with their beginner’s faith to make a really enlightened 
choice. They have now arrived at that stage of their instruction 
where they know the dogma of original sin and the doctrine of 
personal sin. By their study of the Incarnation and the Redemp- 
tion, they know who Jesus Christ is, and what this salvation is 
which he brought to men. With full knowledge of what they are 
doing, they can now make an act of faith which will be sufficiently 
enlightened to be profitable to their spiritual life, and which will 
enable them now to undertake their religious obligations with 
a really personal conscience. With this end in view, the cate- 
chumens could now be asked to make a first public act of personal 
renunciation of Satan, followed by confession of Christian faith.? 

The actual wording of the renunciation of Satan should be so 
made up as to include the absolute and explicit rejection of the 


1 The ancestral concept gives us at most juridical positivism based, from a moral 
point of view, on group morality and social conformism. Moreover, animist cults 
and magic encourage a certain kind of servility in moral behaviour. Unfortunately 
many Christians keep this servility in their moral behaviour even after Baptism. 
For them a moral life is one of material obedience to the commandments. To remedy 
this and start a moral life which would be personal, religious and evangelical, the 
introduction of another ceremony might be envisaged. As there is the “tradition” 
for the truths to be believed, so there could be the ‘“‘tradition’’ and transmission 
of the evangelical moral law. First of all God could be shown as making a pact 
with man: nothing is more typical of African culture than the _ ideas 
of alliance and pact. Then the catechumens could be shown what God expects of 
them. They could be made to live again, but always with the present perspective, 
the phase of Abraham (‘‘Go before my face and be perfect’’), of Moses (the Decalogue) 
and of the Gospel (Sermon on the Mount and Love). Thus they would have a complete 
idea of the development of our revealed moral law. 

2 At Carthage at the time of Tertullian, this rite was repeated twice. First of all 
it had its place in the ceremonies of the catechumenate; and then, when baptism 
was administered, the catechumen renewed this solemn undertaking as his own 
personal consecration. Cf. De Puniet, l.c., col. 2588. 
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Spirits who are honoured locally, and the abjuration of the local 
pagan practices. These spirits and these practices should be 
mentioned by name.’ To renounce Satan in general is not 
difficult; but to renounce such-and-such a local spirit, who is said 
to be one of his friends, is another undertaking entirely; for it 
involves the whole man with all his beliefs of the past and his 
atavistic fears. If these spirits are treated as they deserve and 
no harmful effects follow, then the supernatural fears that go 
with the mentality which believes in magic will have been very 
badly weakened. 

This taking up of a clear and courageous position with regard 
to Christian beliefs is of the utmost importance. Is it not precisely 
the lack of such a clear position that explains the situation and 
mentality of those baptizandi who on the eve of their Baptism 
consecrate themselves to the national spirit so as to be happily 
protected in the new Christian state which by Baptism they are 
going to embrace next day! Such catechumens had certainly 
heard for four long years the requirements of their faith exposed 
and explained; but they had only heard them. They had never 
lived them, never realized them. They had never been asked to 
make a public and explicit undertaking with regard to them. 
When they declare that they are going to follow Christ, they 
must be asked te exclude absolutely any later recourse to the 
spirits and genii of paganism. For today nothing is to be more 
feared than religious syncretism; and this public and explicit 
declaration of Faith is the only true antidote. The Byzantine 
ritual has retained a very expressive and explicit rite for this 
following of Christ. 

The passage of the catechumens to the next category is a 
very important step. They are now reaching their goal. In less 
than a year they will be baptized. The first series of instructions 
are finished and now the Sacraments are going to be explained. 

A first ‘“‘redditio Symboli’’, preceded by exorcisms, has its 
natural place at this stage of the catechumen’s formation, since 
it is a public and solemn profession of that Faith of which he 
has so far heard the explanation. As introduction to the study of 
the Sacraments, the transmission of the Creed could be followed 
by the solemn imposition of blessed salt. The salt will be shown 
to symbolize the gift of Wisdom which means more than know- 
ledge. For in addition to enlightening the intelligence, it warms 
the heart: “‘Receive the salt of wisdom’’, says the Ritual, ‘““which 
will preserve you unto life everlasting”’. 


1 “For”, as Father Daniélou says in his Bible et Liturgie (p. 38), “‘the renunciation 
of Satan seems to be directly related to the abjuration of idolatry’’. 
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Then to conclude there is a last category of catechumens to 
whom is given the explanation of Penance and Holy Eucharist. 
They are being directly prepared for Baptism which is now only 
three months off. Here the entry into this category could be 
marked by the ephpheta and the unction with Holy Oil. 

At the end of this last cycle of instructions the catechumens 
are admitted to Baptism. This juridical act would take on a 
more religious meaning if the old ceremony of election which 
the early Church so much favoured were re-introduced, for 
instance, just before beginning the three days’ baptismal retreat. 
In the early Church this election consisted of three things: 
renunciation of Satan, declaration of a solemn intention to 
follow Christ and the redditio Symboli by the profession of faith 
in the Holy Trinity. 

The struggle with Satan is decided once and for all in the 
baptismal rite. There is the death to the old man, the slave of 
Satan, and resurrection in Christ, there is the incorporation in 
the Mystical Body of Christ, who had conquered death and 
Satan. 

This symbolism of death and life, of dying and rising again, 
already exists (as we have shown above) in African religious 
initiations. When he comes now to take this decisive step, the 
catechumen will be fully prepared in his mind and will and 
heart.! 

Christian initiation, carried out in such a context, seems to us 
so vital, so full of grace, so strengthening to the will, that it 
must result with God’s grace in the training of better Christians, 
Christians whose faith is more real and more living, Christians 
less liable to make compromises with paganism. This method is 
not, of course, infallible, any more than it was when used in 
the early Church. We have only to think fora moment of the 
number of /ibellatici and sacrificati during the persecutions of 
Decius and Diocletian. But the very atmosphere in which these 
rites would be carried out would necessarily bring more prayer 
and more supernatural spirit. And after all are not these the 
elements which draw down God’s grace on human weakness and 
obtain the perseverance of Christian communities? 

XAVIER SEuMOIs, W.F. 

1 As the African populations have a very strong religious sense, it is highly 
desirable that these initiation rites should be multiplied. Other civilizations may 
do otherwise. There is nothing absolute about these initiation rites. Some rites could 
be obligatory, others left to the decision of the bishop, who could draw up rules 


for his own diocese. The ritual for the sick and the dying shows a good example 
of that freedom which would be desirable for the catechumenate. 























A CRIMINAL LAWYER ON 
THE SANCTITY OF LIFE—III 


In this concluding part of our study! of Dr. Glanville Williams’s 
book, The Sanctity of Life and the Criminal Law, it remains for 
us to examine the Cambridge lawyer’s treatment of sterilization, 
artificial insemination and euthanasia. 


12. STERILIZATION: ELIMINATING THE UNFIT 


Dr. Glanville Williams was careful to begin his lecture on 
sterilization by making it clear that “it is not a desexing 
operation’’.? This is a good beginning for an investigation of his 
ideas on the subject; for the purpose of sterilization, in modern 
discussion, is to permit people who do not wish, or who ‘ought 
not to be allowed”’ to have children, to have unrestricted sexual 
indulgence “‘without complications’. Given the limited efficacy 
of contraception, and the expense of abortion, sterilization is 
the logical conclusion of the new sexual ethic. Much wider use 
of it will be required before the world is made safe for “‘free love’. 
Meanwhile, “irrational arguments’’, ‘‘restrictive policies’, “‘old- 
fashioned views’’ stand in the way of legal impunity for 
“sterilization of convenience’’*, and there is admitted to be a 


1See Irish Theological Quarterly, vol. XXV, No. 4 (Oct. 1958), pp. 330-366; 
and vol. XXVI, No. 1 (January 1959), pp. 23-55. 

2 P. 77. ‘This matter’’, he goes on, ‘‘cannot be too strongly insisted on, because 
it is not generally understood, and a grasp of the physiological facts is necessary 
if the social and personal importance of sterilization is to be appreciated. . . . All 
that (the operation) does is to prevent sexual activities from bearing their normal 
fruit. In this it has the same effect as the use of efficient contraceptives’’. A footnote 
says that, in the case of women, libido may even be increased; cf. p. 98. 

3 P. 82. “It is this limitation upon the effectiveness of contraception that creates 
the need for both sterilization and abortion as subsidiary means of family planning 
and of eugenic and population control. Abortion, though sometimes the only possible 
solution, is a costly and wasteful form of birth control; and besides, some women 
will not accept abortion. . . . Sterilization settles the problem once for all’. 

* Pp. 96-9; 104-8. This is ‘‘the troublesome area’ in the whole business for Dr. 
G.W. He finds even the “purported scientific literature’ on the subject still full of 
“irrational arguments’’ against it. The old-fashionedness of judges makes surgeons 
afraid; and nobody suffers except women who are not wealthy enough to ‘“‘make 
it worth the surgeon’s while to take the legal risks involved’’. Gynaecologists mostly 
require the spouse’s consent and this “‘means that they will sometimes feel unable 
to act in the patient’s best interests merely because of the opposition of the spouse”’ 
(p. 107). ‘‘Many people feel’’, he quotes, “‘that such control by one individual over 
another is hardly to be thought desirable, however orthodox it may appear to the 
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“philosophical problem”’ involved in compulsory sterilization. 

Until these ‘“‘moral road-blocks’’—to use an inspired phrase 
from the Reverend Mr. Fletcher—are removed, there is more 
hope for a legal break-through in the direction of legalized 
““eugenic sterilization’; and Dr. Glanville Williams feels that this 
is at least better than doing nothing, and will do for a start.? 
Two British Committees have considered this question. The first 
was appointed by the Council of the British Medical Association 
in 1930 to investigate problems of mental deficiency and it 
reported in 1932. Dr. Glanville Williams does not refer to it. 
Clearly, from his point of view, it was ‘‘old-fashioned’’ and 
“unimaginative”. It concluded: 


It is not practicable to suggest the sterilization of Mendelian Carriers 
as a class. For a small number of mental defectives . . . sterilization might 
be advisable, if (a) restricted to suitable cases, (b) not utilized to permit 
discharge of those who need institutional care, (c) adequate supervision 
is exercised to prevent promiscuous sexual intercourse. . . . Even widely 
applied to mental defectives, sterilization would cause no appreciable 
difference in the number of such in the community for many generations.’ 


The Second Committee (a “‘strong committee’’,4 this one!), was 
a Departmental Committee of the Ministry of Health, known as 
the Brock Committee. Set up in 1932, it reported to Parliament, 
through the Minister of Health, in 1933. This Committee was 


impressed by the dead weight of social inefficiency and individual misery 
which is entailed by the existence in our midst of over a quarter of a 
million mental defectives and a far larger number of persons who... 
are mentally subnormal. 


It recommended that voluntary sterilization should be legalized, 
under safeguard 


not only for mental defectives and persons who have suffered from 
mental disorder, but for persons who suffer from or are believed to be 


legal mind; and it is frequently criticised by health and social workers who are thus 
prevented from giving a constructive service to mentally or physically handicapped 
clients’ (pp. 107-8). The Reverend Mr. Fletcher (Morals and Medicine, London, 1955) 
is still by his side: ‘‘There is an assumption running throughout all that is said in 
behalf of our point of view, and it should be put clearly. It is that sexual love is 
inherently good, not evil; and expediently good, as a physical and psychological 
drive requiring normal satisfaction . . .’’ (p. 161). 

2 Pp, 87. 

* ‘The most important matter in any community is to make a start, no matter 
on how limited a scale’’ (p. 94). 

* Cited by A. Bonnar, The Catholic Doctor, p. 112. 

* Glanville Williams, p. 93. 
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carriers of grave physical disabilities that have been shown to be trans- 
missible, and also persons believed to be likely to transmit mental disorder 
or defect. 


This was bold, imaginative stuff. But a most unfortunate 
thing now happened. Hitler got in first: 1933 was the year of the 
notorious Nazi compulsory sterilization laws.?, This was worse 
than a “‘philosophical problem’’ for sterilizationists. Eugenics 
became un-British overnight. As Dr. Glanville Williams puts it: 


The cause of eugenics suffered a set-back through its unwelcome (!) 
espousal by the Nazi government of Germany in the law of 1933... . 
The authoritarian character of the measure, and the suspicion that it was 
used as a racial and political instrument rather than as a scientific one— 
suspicions intensified by the way in which this legislation was followed 
closely by mass-killing on racial grounds—brought the whole case of 
eugenics into a disrepute among freedom-loving peoples that is only 
slowly being dissipated.* 


However, unlike the Bourbons, freedom-loving peoples soon 
forget. Hitler is dead. The Brock Report can call itself British 
again. But the real question is, whether it is scientific. Let us, 
as in the case of abortion, ask the appropriate experts. Henderson 
and Gillespie, in their well-known Textbook of Psychiatry, say of 
the Brock Report: 


The above proposals are not only extremely wide but extremely vague 
and they create the paradoxical situation that the mentally defective and 
mentally unsound persons, who in no other respect can care for themselves, 
are supposed to be able to arrange for their own destiny, voluntarily, 
so far as sterilization is concerned. . . . In any case the possibility of 
exterminating mental deficiency by means of sterilization is well-nigh 
hopeless as nine-tenths of the parents of defectives possess an intelligence 
within normal limits. . . . It is unwise to accept what some eugenists term 
neuropathic or psychopathic, and to regard a history of psychoneuroses, 


1 P. 93. The scientific precision (sic) of their language will be noted. Compare: 
“We were increasingly impressed by the injustice of refusing to those who have 
good grounds for believing that they may transmit mental defect or disorder . . . the 
only effective means of escaping from a burden which they have every reason to 
dread’’ (ibid.). (Italics ours). 


* These decreed compulsory sterilization for (1) inborn feeblemindedness; (2) 
schizophrenia; (3) manic-depressive states; (4) hereditary epilepsy; (5) Huntington’s 
Chorea; (6) blindness; (7) deafness; (8) severe hereditary physical deformity; (9) 
severe alcoholism. 


*P. Ss. 
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of insanity and of apoplexy in a family as constituting a bad heredity: 
the very salt of the earth may spring from such a stock. 


J. B. S. Haldane, F.R.S., is a scientist who suffers from none 
of the “irrational’’ religious prejudices that so irritate Dr. 
Glanville Williams. His conclusions are, therefore, specially 
pertinent. He examined the arguments for eugenic sterilization 
in 1938, in his book Heredity and Politics.2, Speaking as a biologist, 
he sweeps aside the alleged scientific arguments of the eugenists: 


I think that the following proposition would be accepted by most 
biologists: “It is never possible, from a knowledge of a person’s parents, 
to predict with certainty that he or she will be either a more adequate or 
a less adequate member of society than the majority”’.® 


He examines a model Sterilization Law, drafted by an American 
eugenist, which would impose sterilization on “‘socially inadequate 
persons’’, including the feeble-minded and insane; the criminal- 
istic, including the delinquent and wayward; the inebriate, 
including drug addicts; the diseased (those with chronic infections 
and legally segregable diseases, including tuberculosis); the blind, 
the deaf or seriously hard of hearing; the deformed, including 
the crippled; and finally, the dependent, including orphans, 
ne’er-do-wells, the homeless, tramps and paupers. On this, 
Professor Haldane is content to remark that its scope would 
include Milton (blind) and Beethoven (deaf). He estimates that 
to prevent the birth of one child destined to schizophrenia in the 


1 Op. cit., Seventh Edition, 1952, Oxford University Press, pp. 50, 53. Referring 
to the Nazi laws, the same authors say (op. cit. p. 50): “A knowledge regarding 
hereditary transmission is assumed which does not exist’. These criticisms have 
been made, and the genetic arguments for sterilization refuted, again and again. 
See, e.g., Bonnar, The Catholic Doctor, pp. 111-123; H. Robbins, An Examination 
of Eugenics, Burns Oates, London, 1930; McFadden, Medical Ethics, pp. 314-324; 
J. S. Cammack, Moral Problems of Mental Defect, Burns Oates, London, 1938, pp. 
40-88; E. F. Healy, Medical Ethics, Loyola University Press, Chicago, 1956, pp. 
298-306. The quibble about ‘‘voluntary”’ sterilization of mental defectives has been 
often exposed: see Bonnar, op. cit., pp. 120-1; Cammack, op. cit., pp. 87-8; also 
Halliday Sutherland, Laws of Life, Sheed and Ward, London, 1941, pp. 135-142. 


2 Allen and Unwin, London. 
3 Pp. 86-7. 


4 Pp. 16-17. The Reverend Mr. Fletcher writes: ‘‘Developing research has tended 
to show that many diseases—such as renal calculus, nephritis, uterine cancer and 
certain toxaemias of pregnancy—are not only infective or environmental in origin 
but may be due to an hereditary vulnerability as well . . .”’ and he goes on to 
complain of the neglect of genetics in medical education! (op. cit., p. 169). 
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next generation, we must sterilize about sixteen schizophrenics 
and prevent the birth of ten normal children.? 

He notes a recurrent class bias in eugenist propaganda. In 
1910 the Eugenics Society was advocating the sterilization of 
the unemployed.? He suspects that eugenism is an alibi for 
refusal of social and economic justice to the poor; he thinks that 
it enshrines ‘‘the doctrine of the innate superiority of the children 
of the well-to-do’. We recall Dr. Glanville Williams's revealing 
phrases, ‘‘upper stratum .. . well-off and intelligent”’, and “lower 
and uneducated classes . . . under-educated and poverty-stricken 
groups’. We shall look in a moment at more evidence of the 
class bias of contemporary eugenics. 

On the moral issue, Professor Haldane concluded: 


To the majority of people, marriage means a great deal more than 
legalized sexual intercourse without the possibility of procreation, and 
any course of action which reduces it to that level appears to me to be at 
least as anti-social as one which allows an occasional defective to be 
born... .5 It is at least arguable that the proposal to turn out a number 
of mental defectives into the bitter economic struggles of modern life, 
provided only that they cannot reproduce, is a step morally backwards, 


1Pp. 88-90. Father Bonnar (op. cit., pp. 117-120) points to what he rightly calls 
the “‘startling statistics’’ involved in eugenist proposals. In England and Wales 
there would be ‘1,640,000 persons at least who can immediately be marked down 
for the surgeon’s knife’’. If we add “‘recessive carriers’’, we should have to increase 
the total to some 18,000,000 persons, or 44 per cent of the population; or, making 
a generous allowance for overlapping of categories, we should be left with about 
35 per cent of the population having to be sterilized. Father McFadden (op. cit., 
p. 316) writes: ‘‘Although 80 per cent of our mental deficiency may be coming into 
society through channels of heredity, all but ro per cent of it is being passed on 
through persons who are ‘carriers’ of these traits. These ‘carriers’ give no evidence 
of mental deficiency and are not able to be detected. A sterilization programme, 
therefore, would not affect 72 per cent of the hereditary menta! deficiency and 
would have no influence on mental deficiency which is the product of environmental 
factors. . . . Two other investigators on this subject, Huetkrantz and Gunnar, state 
that it would take ten generations (of sterilization) before the percentage of defectives 
would be reduced by one half of one per cent, and that the subsequent rate of 
decrease would be still lower’’. See also Cammack, op. cit., pp. 56-88. These studies 
are sufficient commentary on the celebrated dictum of Justice Holmes in the United 
States Supreme Court in 1927—a dictum earnestly repeated by both Dr. Glanville 
Williams and the Reverend Mr. Fletcher: ‘“Three generations of imbeciles are enough” 
see Glanville Williams, p. 84: Fletcher, p. 166). 


* Pp. 18-20. 
* P. 94; cf. pp. 98, 100-1. 
*Pp. 73-4, already quoted in our first article. 


*P. 101. The operation carries at least some danger to life; and Haldane says 
p. 81): ‘I am not at all convinced that the principle of the sanctity of human life 
may not be of somewhat more importance for the State in the long run than a 


reduction in the number of defectives of certain kinds’. This is a masterpiece of 
Meiosis! 
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and an abandonment of one of the forms of behaviour which distinguish 
man from most other animals.! 


But these things will not cast a shadow of doubt over Dr, 
Glanville Williams's sunny faith. He knows the “‘serious doubts” 
of geneticists already and feels them as ‘‘a serious set-back for 
eugenic proposals’. But anyhow, he pleads, normal children 
are better not reared by defective parents; and sterilization is 
good for defectives in any event. There are other considerations: 


The four considerable advantages found to result from the operation are 
the prevention of the birth of handicapped children, the promotion of 
family welfare through the limitation of size, the improvement of maternal 
health, and last and least, the saving of public funds.* 

If sterilization can only reduce hereditary ills by a small proportion each 
year, the result may still be to benefit tens of thousands of persons in each 
generation, as well as to save the community the cost of their care. 
One argument for surgical sterilization is that it is a necessary corollary 
of medical and social advances in other fields. We have evolved by natural 
selection, but, by keeping alive mentally and physically ill-equipped 
children, we are opposing natural selection. The logical deduction seems 
to be that, unless steps are taken to counteract this tendency, we shall as 
a race become progressively less fit.® 


It is surely a date in British legal literature, when such senti- 
ments can be uttered in a book which has been greeted, on the 
whole, with only choruses of praise. It is impossible not to note, 
in these passages, and not to be shocked by, Dr. Glanville 
Williams's references to the “‘saving of public funds’’. We feel 
that this unfortunate argument is forced upon him by the logic 
of eugenism. We have already seen the Eugenics Society pleading, 
in 1910, for the sterilization of the unemployed. In 1926, the 
President of the Society, Major Leonard Darwin, proposed 


1 P. 103. He sees in it the danger of a new form of slavery (p. 101). It is incredible 
how the eugenists can have overlooked the terrible consequences, in terms of 
exploitation of themselves and of dangers to public morals, which could not fail to 
ensue from the presence in society of mental defectives and weak-minded persons 
known to be sterilized. 

2 Pp. 85-6. 

3 Pp. 86-8. “The second discovery was made by the sterilization states and is 
of a distinctly encouraging character. This is that sterilization is to the advantage 
of the person sterilized and at least in the case of females, is actually welcomed” 
(p. 87). 

*P. 89. 

§ P, 92. 

* P. 83. The “logical deduction” seems rather to be mass extermination of the 
“unfit’’, not sterilization. 
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that a list should be kept of all persons who had been in receipt of public 
assistance continuously for a given period. . . . The list should contain 
a record of the number of children in each family; and all parents on the 
list who had two or more children should be warned that no more should 
be allowed to appear, and of the consequences of a neglect of this warning. 
These consequences should be an immediate cessation of all public 
assistance. . . . When this warning was found to have been neglected, 
another child having made its appearance, and when also the family 
was found to be leading an uncivilized life, all its members should be 
segregated in some suitable institution. . . . (But) all couples should be 
released from detention, either if it seemed probable that they could 
re-establish themselves in decent surroundings without public assistance 
or if the man consented to be sterilized. . . .1 


Such are the logical implications of eugenist philosophy. We 
feel that any humane man, who has been attracted to this 
philosophy, will, when faced with them, want to do his thinking 
again. For he is involved with a philosophy which subordinates 
human beings to public funds; which equates physical fitness 
with moral worth; which takes an animal view of man. Dr. 
Glanville Williams writes: 


The community is burdened with an enormous number of unfit members. 
... The propagation of poor stock is regarded by public opinion as 
neither a sin nor a crime against humanity. . . . There is a striking contrast 
between human fecklessness in our own reproduction and the careful 
scientific improvement of other forms of life under man’s control. No 
rose-grower, pigeon-fancier or cattle-breeder would behave as men do in 
their own breeding habits. “Imagine”, says Bertrand Russell, “the feelings 
of a farmer who was told that he must give all his bull calves an equal 
opportunity”’.? 


We doubt whether, when Dr. Glanville Williams re-reads this 
passage ‘“‘in a cool hour’’, he can be entirely happy about the 
view of man which it implies. 

The Reverend Mr. Fletcher, the ‘Christian humanist” 
theologian, in whom Dr. Glanville Williams finds some hope of 
a liberalizing of religion, sees the important issue here as “the 
right of society to be clean and safe and the right of every child 
to be sound of mind and body’”’; and says: 


It is impossible to see how the principle of social justice . . . can be 
satisfied if the community may not defend itself, and is forced to permit 
the continued procreation of feeble-minded or hereditarily diseased 


? Quoted in Halliday Sutherland, op. cit., pp. 125-6. 
* P. 83. Compare the other passages quoted in our first article, J.T.Q., Oct. 
1958, Pp. 334-5. 
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children. Sterilization in such cases is not solely a matter of commutative 
justice (or personal control), but also of distributive justice (or State 
control). . . . There is too much clinical or empirical evidence to be seen 
in institutions for the feeble-minded, for example, to believe for a minute 
that personal integrity is being or could be realized in such places.! 


Hitler had a way of ensuring that feeble-minded and diseased 
children and patients in mental hospitals should not be a burden 
on public funds urgently needed for more virile uses. Hitler is 
not dead so long as his ideas survive.? The closest parallel that 
we have found to these passages from our contemporary British 
and American humanists is in an article on ‘Racial Morality” 
published in 1937 in the once notorious Schwarze Korps. Here 
we read: 


A morality based on the demands of life is unable to set up an un- 
changeable moral code, because the external flux of life necessitates a 
progressive internal readjustment. . . . Therefore we say: “Everything is 
good that promotes vitality—in short, everything great, strong and 
beautiful; everything is wrong and immoral that sets up walls and barriers 
around the centre of vitality”. This view comes at once into collision 
with a great number of ecclesiastical moral laws, e.g., the attitude of the 
Church towards the eugenic legislation of the State. A morality that 
justifies the unchecked procreation of stock that is by heredity and 
therefore morally inferior, a morality that destroys the work of the 
Creator by the breeding of racially degenerate offspring, cannot claim 
to correspond to the moral order willed by the Creator. . . . Everything 
that serves the preservation of the nation is morally good; everything 


1 Op. cit., p. 168. Anti-sterilizationists condemn children ‘‘to enter upon a tragic 
and frustrated existence in a world they cannot understand or cope with” (p. 168). 
This might have been an exact description of Sartrean or Saganesque youths: but 
they are all from the best bourgeois families, of excellent genetic stock! 


? Sterilization, historically and logically, is inseparable from racism and the 
division of mankind into masters and slaves, Herrenvolk and Slavs. Romans castrated 
slaves ‘‘with the same ease and for the same reasons as a domestic animal’’: slaves 
were ‘‘pre-personal’’. See the Cahiers Laennec studies of castration which have been 
translated by Malachy G. Carroll and edited by Dom Peter Flood in New Problems 
in Medical Ethics, III, Mercier Press, Cork, 1955, pp. 3-33. This is brutally brought 
home to us in a recent novel about the slave-owners of Alabama a century ago— 
Mandingo by Kyle Onstott. A reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement (6 February, 
1959) writes in connection with it: ‘‘As stud-farmers, they are kindly and humane; 
so humane that they can only continue their degrading business by pretending to 
themselves that slaves are not fellow-men. For this, an elaborate terminology has 
been devised: babies are suckers, children saplings, men and women bucks and 
wenches. To castrate a young man might be revolting; no one minds the cutting of 
a sapling’. Both Dr. Glanville Williams and the Reverend Mr. Fletcher repeat the 
legend of Vatican castration of choir-boys: anyone who wishes the truth about this 
should consult New Problems in Medical Ethics, III, pp. 12-20. 
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that in the slightest degree threatens its vitality is wrong and abominable.! 


The Catholic condemnation of sterilization is nothing other 
than the defence of humanity against Hitlerism; for there is no 
logical stopping place for eugenists short of the evil philosophy 
and the wicked practices of the Nazis. There exists no repudiation 
of Nazism more resolute or more complete than that of the late 
Pope Pius XI in his encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, issued in 
1937, in the days of Hitler’s unchallenged might.? It is in this 
context that we can take the true measure of the Christian 
doctrine of natural law. It shows itself here as the assertion of 
humanism against biologism and racism; the defence of man’s 
rights and dignity and freedom against totalitarian tyranny.® 

Nazism could not progress except by attempting to destroy 
the ‘‘barriers’’ set up against it by an “unchangeable moral code’’. 
It is profitable, at this point, to reflect upon some remarkable 
confessions made by the late Lord Keynes in a memoir, My 
Early Beliefs. Recalling student days at Cambridge at the 
beginning of the century, he writes: 


We entirely repudiated a personal liability on us to obey general rules. 
... (We were entirely opposed to) morals, conventions and traditional 
wisdom. . . . (This attitude was) flimsily based . . . on an a priori view of 
what human nature is like, both our own and other people’s, which was 
disastrously mistaken. . . . We repudiated all versions of the doctrine of 
original sin, of there being insane and irrational springs of wickedness 
inmost men. We were not aware that civilization was a thin and precarious 


crust... . Our comments on life and affairs were bright and amusing but 
brittle . . . because there was no solid diagnosis of human nature under- 
lying them.* 


1See The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich, Facts and 
Documents, E. trans., Burns Oates, London, 1942, pp. 459-460. It is interesting 
to correlate with this a paragraph written recently by Sir Julian Huxley: “Within 
a century, we should have amassed adequate knowledge of what could be done 
negatively to lighten the burden of inherited deficiency of mind or body which 
presses so cruelly on so many individual human beings and so heavily on evolving 
humanity as a whole, and positively to raise the entire level of innate human 
possibilities and capacities. When this has happened, the working out of an effective 
and acceptable eugenic policy will be seen as not only an urgent but an inspiring 
task, and its political or theological obstruction as immoral’, —NewBottles for 
New Wine, Chatto and Windus, London, 1957, p. 306. 

*The Pope had already outspokenly condemned the “real pagan worship of 
the State—the Statolatry’’ of Mussolini’s Fascism in 1931, in the encyclical Non 
abbiamo bisogno. 

* For the background to this historic encyclical see The Persecution of the Catholic 
Church in the Third Reich. Compare Cardinal Faulhaber, Judaism, Christianity 
and Germany, Advent sermons preached in St. Michael’s, Munich, in 1933, E. 
trans., Burns Oates, London, 1934. 

* Two Memoirs, ed. by David Garnett, R. Hart-Davis, London, 1949, pp. 98-9, 
102. 
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Some things at Cambridge do not seem to have changed. If 
the crust of civilization holds, it will be in spite of them. 


13. ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


The most significant fact about the literature advocating 
artificial insemination is that it derives from animal stud-farms 
the concepts and the norms which it utilizes for human paternity. 
Dr. Glanville Williams squarely faces the implications of his 
philosophy: 


If the “human stud farm” produces a sufficient overplus of good, it can 
at least on a utilitarian philosophy, be justified. 


J 


Artificial-inseminationists are, however, coming to realise that 
veterinary language is a serious liability to their case. Human 
beings just cannot think of these sacred relationships in animal 
terms. It is vital for the future of the campaign that the brute 
realities be veiled in the silk-smooth words of hygiene and 
aesthetics and moral purity; for scientific humanists worry more 
about a “‘morbid guilt-sense’’ than theologians do about guilt. 
The “cult of cosiness’’ is already incipiently served by the use 
of initials: ‘“‘A.1.D.’’, ‘“‘A.I.H.’’, could shock no one. But this is 
not enough. With modern advertising expertise, the propagandists 
for insemination can certainly do better. A big future may safely 
be predicted for the recently-created salesword, ‘‘foster 
pregnancy”. This suggests something even more kind and 
generous than the “‘ordinary”’ sort of pregnancy! The ‘‘cheer-and- 
smear’’ technique has, indeed, already made a good start.? Dr. 
Glanville Williams contrasts the ‘morbid’, ‘“‘sectarian”, 
“doctrinaire’, religious ‘“‘obsessions’’ of the opponents of 
artificial insemination, with the “empirical and imaginative 
humanitarianism”’ of its advocates; he makes light of “‘aesthetic”’ 
scruples against a ‘“‘clinical’’ procedure, and associates in- 
semination with science and progressiveness and modernity. He 
recognizes, of course, that the struggle for progress will be long 
and hard; but he is not daunted. 


1 Op. cit., p. 134. 


2 No chapter of Dr. G.W.’s book is so full of emotive smear-and-cheerwords 
as the chapter on Artificial Insemination. ‘‘Have no fear’’, boasts the Reverend Mr. 
Fletcher, for his part, “‘it will be found that there are plenty of twentieth-century 
wives. The testimony of physicians shows it’’ (p. 129). 
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The exploitation of the invention to its full effect would certainly involve 
a revolution in our social and moral ideas, which is unlikely but not 
totally impossible. 


However, one can always try! 
He starts by innocently pretending that he does not understand 
what all the fuss is about. 


When the husband is sterile—when he has no sperm at all—he and his 
wife may buy some. This simple transaction has provoked strong 
objections, with demands for its suppression through the agency of the 
criminal law.? 


This can be taken as the measure of the scientific humanists’ 
understanding either of science or of human reality. To speak of 
sperm as something one may buy or sell is an exhibition of 
ignorance. To compare sperm with “‘any other part of the body, 
eg., hair’, is disingenuous. To liken the semen-donor to the 
blood-donor, as inseminationists cleverly do,’ is sophistry; it is 
the logical fallacy of false analogy. Even scientifically, semen 
is not just a bodily secretion. It is not merely one of man’s 
anatomical or physiological constituents; it is the precondition 
of the existence of any human kind; it is the condition sine qua 
non of the existence of any human value. Semen takes its value 
from the value of man, its meaning from the meaning of man. 
The significance of semen merges into the significance of human 
existence itself. Semen is the carrier of man’s inheritance and 
history, the transmitter of his name and race, his memory and 
his hopes. It belongs to him, not as an isolated individual, but as 
one indebted to the past and answerable for the future of 
humanity. If Dr. Glanville Williams will not heed “‘sacred 
writing and priestly pronouncements’’,* let him at least listen 
to the psychologists: they all insist on the paramount influence 
of sexuality on human character and personality. His ideas are 
pre-Freudian! 

But whereas Freud tended to speak as though spirit were the 
expression of sex, the truth is that sex is an expression of spirit.5 


*P. 133. 

*P. 110. Later, referring to some legal and other objections and difficulties, he 
dismisses them impatiently as mere ‘‘matters of detail’’ (pp. 136-8). 

® See op. cit., p. 134; cf. Fletcher, op. cit., p. 129. 

*P. 126. 

5 We have developed this theme in our first article: see J.T.Q., October 1958, 
Pp. 346-357. It is worth while to quote here again the words of Sartre (from ‘‘Questions 
de Methode’’, in Les Temps Modernes, CXXXX, Sept. 1957, p. 381): “Sexuality 
is only a way of living, at a certain level and in the perspective of a certain individual 
adventure, the totality of our human condition’. 
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It is inseverable from morality and values and religion. No use 
of sex is truly human or moral which does not respect man’s 
spiritual nature. The emission of semen is under man’s control; 
and therefore engages his moral responsibility. It is an act which 
expresses his respect or disrespect for the human, in himself and 
in another. One respects the human, sexually, only in the 
institutions of marriage and the family. One respects the human 
in the use of semen only when it is transmitted from husband 
to wife in an act of marriage which expresses their “worship” 
of body and spirit for each other. An attitude to semen is an 
evaluation of man. What one does with semen, one will do with 
man.! The language of buying and selling semen is at home only 
in a culture which accepts the buying and selling of men. The 
Romans, who had no cult of verbal cosiness, show us the logic 
of this language. Slaves, for them, were beings in quos stuprum 
non committitur; because they were things, not persons. A 
prostitute was a prostibulum, a thing displayed for sale. It is 
perhaps the cruellest word in history. In a sense, all immorality 
is the treating of persons as things. In that sense, treating semen 
as a thing is an incarnation of immorality and a prelude to an 
inhuman society.? 

What must be emphasized in discussing this subject is that it 
is not question of a particular clinical technique;$ it is equivalently 
a whole new philosophy and metaphysics of man, a new morality, 
a total anti-religion. Dr. Glanville Williams writes: 


Artificial insemination does offer some slight hope of improving human 
strains. It opens the way for separating the procreative from the com- 
panionate and sexual elements in marriage. A woman can now choose 
one man as the biological father of her children and another as her lover 
and companion, and as the father of her children by adoption. It offers 
the possibility, too, of immensely increasing the number of women whom 


1Compare the reflections of Gabriel Marcel in the symposium L’insemination 
Artificielle, Centre d’Etudes Laennec, Lethielleux, Paris, pp. 35-46. This has been 
translated in New Problems in Medical Ethics, Il, ed. by Dom Peter Flood, 
Mercier Press, Cork, 1957, pp. 3-58. 


* Bertrand Russell saw that it logically entailed tyranny; one of the most foolish 
things he ever said was: ‘“‘Nevertheless, if there is to be tyranny, it is better that it 
should be scientific’ (Marriage and Morals, p. 214). He has repented of this long 
ago. 


’“‘An interesting medico-social experiment’, G.W. calls it (p. 115), while the 
Reverend Mr. Fletcher speaks of ‘‘an impersonal procedure of medical technology” 
(p. 121). 
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it is practicable for one man, regarded as of good stock, to fertilize.* 


This means that, purely and simply, the notion of fatherhood 
and of family are being abolished. To abolish these is both to 
dehumanise man and to deny God. 

The Reverend Mr. Fletcher argues, in favour of test-tube 
paternity, that it is only ‘‘an impersonal procedure of medical 
technology”’;? that a donor acts only “‘in a scientific and purely 
impersonal spirit’’;? that the donor-father’s children are “his” 
“only in a most materialistic and natural sense’. He is trying 
to defend insemination against the charges of adultery by 
arguing that, whereas adultery is a personal relationship, semen- 
donating is not. All moral objections to artificial insemination 
are answered according to him by the fact that ‘“‘no personal 
relationship is entered into with the donor at all’. Long-distance 
transportation, organization, on a national scale, of semen-banks, 
all this eliminates the personal factor from paternity entirely.’ 
Dr. Glanville Williams, too, is impressed with the praeter-human 
dimensions which insemination gives to to procreation. 


The way is open for semen banks to be built up, supplying semen 
methodically classified as to the characteristics of the donor. Such semen 
could, of course, be used years after the donor is dead.® 


1 Pp. 112-3; compare Julian Huxley, in The Uniqueness of Man: “It is now open 
to man and woman to consummate the sexual function with those they love but to 
fulfil the reproductive with those whom on perhaps quite other grounds they admire 
... (But)... it is first necessary to overcome the bitter opposition to it on dogmatic 
theological and moral grounds. . . . Unless we alter the social framework of law and 
ideas, so as to make possible the divorce between sex and reproduction . . . our 
efforts at evolutionary improvement will remain mere tinkering’’. Cited in Artificial 
Human Insemination, Report of Commission appointed by His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, S.P.C.K., London, 1948, p. 8. Compare Russell, Marriage and Morals, 
pp. 133, 211, 238, on the separation of sex from reproduction. The Reverend Mr. 
Fletcher sees, as opposed to A.I.D., ‘‘the assumptions of the present philosophy of 
law and parenthood”’ (p. 137). 

SP. raz. 

®P. 1209. 

* Ibid.; cf. p. 139. 

5 Pp. 118-129. 

*P. 121. Bertrand Russell in The Scientific Outlook, Allen and Unwin, London 
(1931), 1954, prophesied: ‘‘Perhaps it will be found that artificial impregnation is 
more certain and less embarrassing, since it will obviate the need of any personal 
contact between the father and mother of the prospective child. . . . (Impregnation) 
will be regarded in an entirely different manner (from intercourse not intended to be 
fruitful), more in the light of a surgical operation, so that it will be thought not 
ladylike to have it performed in the natural manner’’ (p. 263). 

7 Pp. 128-9: “It is a fairly easily worked out arrangement in the medical services, 
over a wide area of co-operation and exchange’. He argues that ‘‘the practice of 
local donations could be dropped altogether’, and seminal fluid shipped to great 
distances. 

*P. 124. 
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It is important to realise that even this is only a beginning, 
It is not only semen which can be donated; it will undoubtedly, 
we are told, become possible to “‘(transplant) fertilized ova from 
one female to another’ so that the foster-mother can “bear a 
child which is biologically the child of the donor and has no 
characteristics of the foster-mother’’. Women could thus “‘have’”’ 
children without ‘“‘bearing’’ them.! With the abolition of the 
family, population policy can really become both scientific and 
strategic, as was noted at an American symposium by one of 
“the world’s leading geneticists’, Dr. Hermann J. Muller: 


Foster pregnancy, which is already possible, will become socially 
acceptable and even socially obligatory. It will seem wrong to breed 
children who mirror parents’ peculiarities and weaknesses. In the future 
children will be produced by the union of ovum and sperm, both derived 
from persons of proved worth, possibly long deceased, who exemplify 
the ideals of the foster-parents. The first nation to do this will be able to 
breed a race which will be so superior that it will dominate the rest.? 


Bertrand Russell foresaw these possibilities when he wrote 
The Scientific Outlook in 1931. Aldous Huxley imagined a 
society in which these techniques were standard practice, in his 
Brave New World in 1932. The public was more amused than 
shocked by these writings, which they read as horrific science- 
fiction or as macabre humour. The techniques themselves were 
seen as shocking; the idea that they might ever become serious 


1 Ibid. Dr. G.W. is only noting the possibilities; for the present he discusses the 
legal and moral problems only of insemination. 

2See The Observer, 24 November, 1957. Dr. Muller received the Nobel Prize 
for his work on radiation and hereditary endowment. Bertrand Russell predicted 
that the foetus, during gestation, ‘‘would be subjected to various kinds of scientific 
treatment intended to affect beneficially not only its own characteristics but those 
of its possible descendants’’— The Scientific Outlook, p. 263. Compare Dr. Glanville 
Williams, pp. 94-5: ‘There is every reason to expect a day when a man’s genetic 
constitution will be able to be determined otherwise than by the trial-and-error 
method of waiting for him to sire children and grandchildren. When genes can be 
docketed under the microscope, the prospect of a vast improvement in the human 
race will, given the willingness to work for it, become a reality’. Jean Rostand, 
one of the best known research-workers in this field, has surveyed the prospects 
for “scientific improvement” of man in his Peut-on modifier l'homme? He concludes: 
“Yes, indeed, it will be an age of gold. Born from carefully selected seed, provided 
with faultless genes and equipped with super-active hormones .. . all men will be 
handsome, healthy, strong and intelligent. People will live for 200 years or even 
more. There will be no more failure, no more fear, no more tragedy. Life will be 
safer, easier, longer. But will it still be worth living?’’ The Reverend Mr. Fletcher 
discounts “‘wild imaginings about a super-race and other science-fiction phantasies”’. 
His motto is, ‘Trust Medical Science!’”’ “Medical science, we can be quite certain, 
has as its motive only the protection and fulfilment of human values’’ (p. 116). 
“The medical profession, which has made the blessings of A.I.D. available to childless 
couples, can be trusted to control abuses of their gift’’ (p. 134). 
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policy seemed merely amusing. But twenty-five years later, not 
novelists or prophets of doom, but scientists, lawyers and parsons 
are calmly defending these techniques as morally good and are 
advocating their legislative recognition in the name of human 
progress. These ideas have moved from the realm of science-fiction 
into that of scientific symposium and legal seminar. 

It is incomprehensible how inseminationists can, in one context, 
condemn Catholic sexual morality as impersonal and biologistic 
or reproductionist, and in another, themselves argue that re- 
production by insemination is moral because it is merely 
impersonal and biological and materialistically reproductive. Our 
case against artificial insemination is precisely that it ts 
impersonal. Human moral values exist only at the level of the 
personal; therefore, human beings, the trustees of all moral 
values, may be brought into existence only at the level of the 
personal. A human person can be begotten in a moral, that is 
ina human way, only by a personal act of love. Artificial insem- 
ination is evil because procreation is never merely a biological 
process. A man cannot morally be a father in a “merely 
materialistic’ sense, because a child is not a material thing. 

The fatal fallacy of inseminationist reasoning is to suppose 
that having a child or being a father are matters of mere physical 
gestating or animal “‘siring’’. But nothing in man is merely 
physical or animal: the physical in man is inhabitited by spirit, 
and when it does not respect the spirit, it is, not animal, but 
perverse spirit, that is to say, diabolic. Fatherhood or motherhood, 
in particular, is a spiritual relationship incarnated in a physical 
relationship, and these are inseparable, as body is from soul. 
Paternity is a work of love, of the physical-spiritual love of a 
man for the mother of his child; of the physical-spiritual love of 
man and woman for the child in whom they recognize and love 
the oneness of their flesh. Artificial insemination sunders flesh 
from spirit; and turns, like manicheism, into contempt of both. 

Fatherhood is not an act or a reflex; not a service or a function. 
It is unbelievable that humanists can suppose that a human 
father's role is fulfilled by an act of routine self-abuse; and that 
he is thenceforth free from all responsibility or care or thought 
for the offspring of his seed. They see the need, however, for 
precautions to protect the parties against disturbance from the 
natural human instincts that are implicated with procreation. 
Dr. Glanville Williams says: 
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It is the invariable rule of physicians . . . to keep the identity of the donor 
an absolute secret even from the husband and wife, and conversely to 
keep from the donor all knowledge of the family into which his genes 
will enter. Among the reasons for this secrecy are the desire to protect 
the donor’s reputation (think of the repercussions for his family if his 
adventures in paternity became common gossip!) and to eliminate the 
risk of the donor blackmailing the couple, as well as the risk of the wife 
transferring her affection to the donor. For all these reasons . . . some 
physicians make a practice of keeping no records of the transaction.! 


Even from the point of view of instinct, fatherhood cannot 
be separated from love; it spontaneously arouses both paternal 
love and conjugal love. Fatherhood means loving a new life, a 
new person, into manhood. It is never a mere biological process, 
A man “‘fathers’’ his child all his life long; otherwise his child 
is a deprived child, an ‘‘unwanted child’. It is astounding that 
the very people who plead so passionately for “voluntary 
parenthood” can in another context endorse absentee parenthood, 
in which it is deliberately ensured that the father will never even 
want to know who his children are, or the woman, who was her 
mate. The very people who have such pity for the “unwanted 
child”’ are here insisting that the child shall never even know who 
his father was or who it is whose physical likeness and psycho- 
logical traits he inherits.” 

Sociologists and psychologists emphasize more and more every 
year the role of paternal and maternal deprivation in the aetiology 
of juvenile delinquency. Social studies and statistics reveal the 
circle which leads from illegitimate birth to deprivation of 
paternal-maternal affection and from that to emotional dis- 
turbance, insecurity, maladjustment, delinquency and back to 
illegitimate parenthood, where the tragic round begins again.’ 

1P. 117. Both Dr. Glanville Williams (p. 124) and the Reverend Mr. Fletcher 
(pp. 136-7) praise a 1949 law of Ontario whereby all children born to a married 
woman are registered in her name, no indication of paternity being given. The 
Professor of Christian Ethics comments: ‘‘Under this law A.I.D. children are given 
a better break in terms of reactionary attitudes. . . . Without entering into the 
whole question of whether there is ethically such a thing as an illegitimate child, we 
should be clear that the Ontario law makes a step forward in moral growth’’. See 
Biot, Offensives biologiques contre la personne, Spes, Paris, 1949, pp. 176-7, and 
generally pp. 140-178. 

* Jean Lacroix, in Force et faiblesses de la famille, stresses the profound meaning 
and importance in human history of the recognition and acceptance by the father of 
the child as “his child”’ (see pp. 58 ff). 

See, for example, the World Health Organisation Monographs, Maternal 
Care and Mental Health, by J. Bowlby, Geneva, 1952 (especially the chapters on 
The Purpose of the Family and The Causes of Family Failure in Western Com- 
munities); and Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency by L. Bovet, Geneva, 
1951, especially the chapter on Etiology. Compare E. de Greeff, Our Children and 
Ourselves, E. Trans., Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, 1958, esp. pp. 14-15, 34, 42: 
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One knows enough of the dejection and distress of young people 
when they discover that their parents were not married and that 
their father would not own them and their mother could not or 
would not rear them. How shall we picture the anguish of a young 
person when he discovers that even his mother does not know 
who gave him life within her? Let Lawyers discuss as they will 
whether the A.I.D. child is civilly illegitimate or not; from the 
moral and human point of view the process is worse than 
illegitimacy. There is something human even in the weakness and 
wickedness of sinful love. The father of an illegitimate has had, for 
atime, at least a simulacrum of love fora woman. The semen-donor 
has loved no one—except perhaps his own physical strength.? 

It is indeed strange that inseminationists, in their enthusiastic 
advocacy of superman-sires, have failed to consider the effects 
on the character of the donor who accepts his designation and 
function as a Superman. There is no worse sin than spiritual pride. 
There is no greater manifestation of pride than to believe in one’s 
moral superiority to one’s fellow-men; and, in the new eugenist 
society, physical fitness will be the criterion of moral worth. 
Here we touch upon the fundamental vice of this sort of scientific 
humanism: it identifies physical health and strength with moral 
excellence. There is surely no need to call attention again to the 
trite ‘‘naturalistic fallacy’, so frequently pointed out to 
evolutionist moralists, which is involved in confusing biological 
“fitness” with moral “‘fitness’’. To make this confusion is to 
range oneself with the pernicious myths of Blood and Soil and 
Master Race. It is to return from morality to barbarism. Camus 
—a tuberculosis victim who would certainly not be allowed to be 
a father, and would peihaps not have been allowed to be born, 
in a eugenic society—has recently spoken of ‘‘the miserable 
powers of today, which can destroy but cannot convince’’.? 
One has been convinced of man’s true excellence more by seeing 
how good men suffer than by seeing how strong men succeed. 
One has learnt more about what man is and how he becomes 
good, from visiting the wards of hospitals than from following 
the athletic triumphs of the well-built males who would pass the 
tests for fitness to be A.I. donors.’ 





1 “Most of the donors in the United States and Canada’’, says the Reverend 
Mr. Fletcher, ‘‘are medical students and internes who respond to appeals for donations 
in a scientific and purely impersonal spirit’. In America, it is found preferable that 
there should be a nominal payment (G.W., p. 134). 

* In his Nobel Prize speech of 1957, published in Discours de Suéde, Gallimard, 
Paris, 1958, p. 17. 

* For the qualities of donors see, e.g., Artificial Human Insemination, p. 33; 
L’insemination Artificielle, p. 19; G.W., pp. 121-2. 
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The consequences of artificial insemination within the conjugal 
circle are no less grave. Nothing can so undermine a personality 
as a sense of inferiority. The A.I.D. child in a home will be a 
permanent reminder to the sterile husband of his inferiority and 
impotence.! The child, which should be a bond and pledge of 
union, not only of two bodies, but of two personalities, has 
instead become a barrier of division, a proof of inequality, a 
threat to the stability of the marriage. 

It is impossible not to fear that the spread of inseminationist 
mentality would have the effect of extending the area of psycho- 
logical propensity towards homosexuality. There is no doubt 
about the preponderant role in the aetiology of homosexuality 
played by mother-dominance and by psychological narcissism. 
A child who owes his birth and heredity to his mother only, and 
who has no kinship with his legal “father’’, will be hard to 
safeguard from the mother-dominance which is held to account 
for eighty per cent of homosexuality. A semen-donor, conscious 
of his masculine pre-eminence, will find it difficult to avoid the 
narcissistic egoism which is the supreme characteristic of homo- 
sexuals.4 

There is, however, a really frightening determination on the 
part of inseminationists to let no consequence however immoral 
deflect them from their objective. It is as though they were 
forced, by the logic of their position, into abandoning all moral 
sense and standards. Firstly, they are forced to condone fraud 


1Compare L’insemination Artificielle, p. 41; Artificial Human Insemination, 
pp. 24-8. 

2It is significant that inseminationists insist that, before performing an 
insemination-operation, a doctor should first satisfy himself that the marriage in 
question is a stable one: see L’insemination Artificielle, p. 21. The Reverend Mr. 
Fletcher remarks (p. 126): ‘The insights of marital counselling make it clear that 
A.I.D. should never be undertaken to save a crumbling marriage. It is sound only 
for couples who are well and truly married”’. 

3See Les états intersexuels (Centre d’études Laennec), Lethielleux, Paris, 1950, 
pp. 55-6. This has been translated in New Problems in Medical Ethics, I, ed. by 
Dom Peter Flood, Mercier Press, Cork, 1953. 

‘Op. cit., pp. 102-3, 107, 112. In an impressive study, “‘De Platon a Gide”’, J. 
Gengoux traces the effects, in Greek and in modern society, of the separation of 
hetero-sexual love from procreation. The effect is, on the one hand, to take away 
the seriousness of hetero-sexual relations and turn the love of man and woman 
into pleasure-seeking play and pastime; and, on the other, to accentuate the 
masculinity of society and to give prestige to homosexual relationships (op. cit., 
pp. 68-95). Very similar conclusions, from a totally different starting point, are 
arrived at by Bertrand Russell: see, e.g., his chapter “Scientific Reproduction”, 
in The Scientific Outlook. For the element of ‘‘egolatry’”’ in homosexuality, see Ch. 
Larére in Les états intersexuels, pp. 101-7. Ultimately, he says for the homosexual, 
“I am God”’. This, interestingly, is a main charge of Sartre against the homosexual 
Jean Genet: see Saint Genet, Comédien et Martyr, Gallimard, Paris, 1952, p. 176 
et saepe. 
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and deception on the part of both parent and doctor. We have 
already quoted Dr. Glanville Williams’s insistence on the need 
for secrecy. He goes on: 

For all these reasons . . . some physicians make a practice of keeping no 
records of the transaction. Others, however, keep records, and where 
they do, there is a slight risk that the secrecy of the transaction may be 
broken by the physician being subpoenaed to give evidence. . . . Another 
disadvantage (of adoption procedure for the A.J. child) is that since 
adoption requires consent of the child’s natural parent, an inquiry would 
have to be made into the identity of the donor, which it is the whole 
object of medical practice to suppress. 


For these reasons, he urges that legislation should be passed 
to legitimize children born of A.I.D. with the husband’s consent; 
but he does not say how, in that case, the other risks he has 
mentioned on the preceding page (of the donor’s blackmailing 
the couple or of the woman’s transferring her affection to the 
donor), are to be avoided. 

Most doctors who campaign for A.I.D. seem to have little 
scruple in recommending secrecy, backed up by lies. A French 
doctor insists that the secret must be guarded absolutely from 
the child, who must be allowed to have no doubt about his origin; 
and endorses the practice of having the delivery of the child 
effected by a different doctor (from the one who performed the 
insemination) “‘who will be able to sign the birth-certificate 
without mental reservation’. The two legal members of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Commission® recorded their surprise 
at reading in an article in the British Medical Journal * that: 


the couple are informed that the child will be legitimate if the husband 
is registered as the father; such registration is demanded, although it 
constitutes an offence. 


They point out that this is to make the medical practitioner 
“the instigator of and accessory to the crime’’, of “making a 
false and fraudulent record” of birth.’ A practice which requires 


1 Pp. 117-8. 

* Doctor Palmer, of the Gynaecological Department of the Paris Faculty of 
Medicine, in L’insemination Artificielle, pp. 20-24. 

‘ ’ The Hon. Mr. Justice H. B. Vaisey, D.C.L., and the Right Hon. H. V. Willink, 
M.C., K.C. 

* 1945, i, 40. 

5 Artificial Human Insemination, p. 40; compare pp. 15-17, 26, 31, 34-5, 52-3. 
It must be recorded, to the Reverend Mr. Fletcher’s credit, that he cannot stomach 
lies in this matter: the parents, he declares, should frankly tell the child that it 
has been “‘co-opted” (pp. 126-7). 
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doctors to lie and to justify lying should need nothing more to 
condemn it in the eyes of the honourable medical profession. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Commission declared: 


To confer on a child the name of a putative father and allow him to 
grow up in ignorance of the real relationship between them is—whatever 
the motives which prompt it—to be guilty of fraud. 


It is surely one of the most cruel frauds one could perpetrate 
on a human being—a lie about his name and identity. For those 
responsible it is very close to the “lie in the soul’; not a lie one 
tells, but a lie one lives and is. 

Adoption is summarily dismissed by these eugenists as failing 
to meet the emotional and biological needs of childless couples. 
But adoption has the incomparable advantage over artificial 
insemination that it does not need to hide or fear the truth; and 
that it represents a shared decision, and is a work of shared love 
between two equal partners. Marriage binds a man and a woman 
to love each the other as his or her own body. It is fundamentally 
incompatible with marriage that either should realise his or her 
natural desire to procreate children otherwise than through their 
oneness in one flesh. A woman does not desire just to ‘‘acquire”’ 
a child; she desires to “‘be given’’ a child by the man she loves. 
She wants, not just a child; not even “‘a child of her own’, but 
“his child’’.2 If she loves him, she will rather remain childless 
than cause him the hurt and humiliation of bearing a child which 
is not his. A parent does not say “‘my children” but “our children”. 
A mother is just as likely to say “his children’”’; and to refer to 
her husband as “‘the children’s father’. These are the deep and 
precious human things which artificial insemination would 
destroy. 

Inseminationists know, of course, that such means as lying are 
wrong. But their philosophy commits them to the view that 
wrong becomes right when done in a good cause. This is made 
very clear by their attitude to masturbation. Dr. Glanville 
Williams seems to hesitate between the view that masturbation 
is morally unobjectionable, provided it is ‘done without feelings 
of guilt” due to “‘morbid religious obsession’’; and the view that, 
objectionable though it is in itself, it is justified by the good end 
of relieving barrenness in other people’s marriages.? The Reverend 

1P. 53. 

2 Cf. L’insemination Artificielle, pp. 88-90; S. de Lestapis, Amour et Institution 


familiale, pp. 134-140. 
3 Pp. 131-4. 
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Mr. Fletcher, with his usual lack of subtlety, makes the point 
quite clear: 


Even if we grant that masturbation is self-abuse when practised for its 
own sake, does it not lose that character when it becomes the method or 
means to a procreative purpose which is otherwise impossible?" 


The point to note here is that there is no tyranny or inhumanity 
or wickedness in history, or on the earth today, but which 
claims to be justified by precisely this principle. Camus has called 
it “the golden rule of the contemporary mind, that one cannot 
make omelettes without breaking eggs’’.? 

The Reverend Mr. Fletcher is much too tender-hearted to hurt 
anyone: but it is amazing how tough-minded he can be in 
accepting the most extreme consequences of his ethical premises. 
It has been frequently pointed out that one donor could produce 
enormous numbers of children,? This, combined with the practice 
of concealment of fatherhood and falsification of birth certificates, 
clearly creates “‘a grave danger of widespread incest’’.4 The 
prospect is appalling. But the Reverend is not appalled. From 
the standpoint of genetic science, where he stands, 


in-breeding is not known to be genetically harmful except among stocks 
which are too poor to stand an accentuation of their qualities, or 
characteristic lack of them. 


This language is somewhat difficult for the non-scientist to 
grasp. But there is no ambiguity about what follows: 


If people seeking A.I.D. choose to be scientific in their reasoning, and 
prefer to discount the danger of incest as a possible consequence, who 
is to find any ethical objection?® 


1 P. 118; cf. p. 138. The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Commission, whose stand- 
point on the morality of A.I.D. is generally admirable, unfortunately falls into the 
fatal error of allowing that masturbation by a husband may be morally good if 
intended for the fecundation of his wife: ‘‘Many will hold that in this event, and 
asa last resource, masturbation may be legitimate. The act . . . being in this instance 
lirected towards the completion (impossible without it) of the procreative end of 
the marriage, loses its character of self-abuse. It cannot, on this view, be the will of 
God that a husband and wife should remain childless merely because an act of this 
kind is required to promote conception’’—(op. cit., p. 47). The tragedy is that, if 
this principle (that something evil in itself loses its evil character if done for a good 
7 is conceded, it becomes impossible to pronounce A.I.D. itself to be morally 
evil. 

* Op. cit., p. 50. 

* On one calculation, 400 children weekly, or about 20,000 annually: see 
Artificial Human Insemination, p. 10; cf. Glanville Williams, pp. 117, 133-4; 
Biot, op. cit., pp. 169-171. 

* Fletcher, p. 130. 

§ Pp. 129-131. 
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Our Reverend Professor of Christian Ethics dares to be bolder 
yet, just to prove, presumably, that nothing can shock a Modern 
Churchman. 


If . . . we are not content to accept the legalistic and naturalistic 
assumption . . . then there seems to be no good reason for objecting to 
A.I.D. for unmarried mothers. . . . The practice may well be disapproved 
on other grounds, such as the alleged inability of women to bring up 
children without a male helpmeet. But this is an admitted objection to 
motherhood in the case of widows and grass-widows too. Yet is it not 
true that one parent is better than none?! 


In fact, however, what artificial insemination ideology means 
is not the making redundant of one parent, but the abolition of 
the very meaning of human parenthood as such. It is the sacred 
name of Father that is being subverted.2 The inseminationist 
is proposing that a child shall never be able to call any person 
““My father’’. He is proposing that that child shall never know, 
as a personal truth, what fatherhood means. Let us try the 
experiment of eliminating one by one the experiences, the loves, 
the loyalties, the values, which we can name only by using the 
word “‘father’’—then we shall have an idea of the brutishness 
to which “‘scientific reproduction” would reduce humanity. 

Nor is it only human fatherhood that is marked down for 
destruction; it is also, and indeed primarily, the Fatherhood of 
God, the very notion of God, which is being eliminated. God 
Himself could find no better name to express His Being and His 
creating and loving relation to mankind than the human name 


1 Pp. 130-1. His argument is that artificial insemination is not an interpersonal 
relationship between a man and a woman and therefore cannot constitute fornication 
or adultery. “‘If’’, he goes on, ‘‘there is any real objection . . . it must be to unmarried 
motherhood itself. Whether it is possible to defend a doctrine that confines parenthood 
absolutely to marriage (whether polygamous, polyandrous or group marriage) is a 
question in social ethics that lies outside our scope’ (pp. 131-2). Earlier he had 
quoted, without disapproval, the opinion of Dr. Frances Seymour, medical director 
of Eugenic Alleviation of Sterility, Inc., who says she “has given ‘laboratory babies’ 
to many unmarried as well as married women’’. “It is every woman’s heritage”, 
she declares, ‘‘to bear children. A.I. provides the unmarried business woman with a 
decent and moral method of acquiring the children nature intended her to bear” 
(pp. 103-4). We do not doubt that Dr. Frances Seymour and her collaborators, when 
they have time off from their duties in Eugenic Alleviation of Sterility, Inc., are 
zealous supporters of the Planned Parenthood Federation of America in its efforts 
to provide married women with methods to avoid acquiring the children nature 
intended them to bear! 


® See the reflections of Gabriel Marcel, in L’insemination Artificielle, pp. 35-49; 
and his chapters, ‘‘ Le mystére familial’, and “Le voeu créateur comme essence 
de la paternite’”’ in Homo Viator, Aubier, Paris, 1944; cf. Du refus a l’invocation, 
La Colombe, Paris, 1951, pp. 35-58, 122 ff. 
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of Father. Who strikes at human fatherhood strikes at God.! 
Freud’s theory of religion, crude though its errors are, has at 
least the merit of emphasizing the importance in religion of the 
notion and the experience of fatherhood. But it is not, as he 
shallowly supposes, that the idea of God is the projection of the 
human idea of father. Rather is it from the idea and self-revelation 
of God as Father that we learn what human fatherhood should 
be. God’s is the fatherhood of whom all fatherhood’ in heaven 
and on earth is named. Because it prevents fatherhood, artificial 
insemination is not merely a technique to be pronounced morally 
wrong: it is anti-moral, anti-man and anti-God. 

Dr. Glanville Williams and the Reverend Mr. Fletcher both 

attach much importance to the question of whether A.I.D. is or 
is not adultery. The Cambridge lawyer’s discussion is vitiated by 
his inability—which is, of course, a grave defect of his whole 
book—to distinguish legal from moral and theological concepts 
and to confine himself to the legal aspects in which, as a lawyer, 
he has competence. He writes: 
To sum up, although it is possible for the moral meaning of adultery to 
differ from the legal one, there is no realistic way in which A.I.D. performed 
with the husband’s consent can be said to be adultery in morals, even 
if it is adultery in law.” 

A theologian cannot claim to know as much about law as Dr. 
Glanville Williams claims to know about morals and theology. 
He does not, however, make the mistake of identifying law and 
morals, or crime and sin. He leaves to the lawyers the argument 
as to whether or not A.I.D. is legally to be classed as adultery: 
it is a matter in large part of legal definition and interpretation.® 
From the moral point of view, no doubt is possible: donor 


1 See the remarkable chapter of Jean Lacroix, “‘Le meurtre du pere’’, in Force 
et faiblesses de la famille, in which he reflects on the extent to which modern atheism 
may be seen as bound up with—in the words of Kafka—‘‘an attempt to escape from 
the sphere of the father’ (pp. 13-44). 

* Pp. 131. 

® The legal experts on the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Commission had “no 
doubt at all that the act both of a married donor and a married recipient constitutes 
adultery’’ and that the offspring is illegitimate. See op. cit., pp. 37-41 and cf. p. 47. 
They conclude: ‘‘This is not a matter in which the law ought to interfere otherwise 
than by prohibiting A.I.D. altogether. . . . In our view the evils necessarily involved 
in A.I.D. are so grave that early consideration should be given to the framing of 
legislation to make the practice a criminal offence’ (p. 42). This was the recom- 
mendation of the entire Commission with the single exception of the Very Rev. 
W. R. Matthews, the Dean of St. Paul’s. The Dean’s theology, as revealed in his 
Note (pp. 59-63), is not notably different from that of the Reverend Mr. Fletcher; 
or indeed from that of Dr. Glanville Williams. 

In a recent Scottish case concerning A.1.D. without husband’s consent, Lord 
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insemination possesses the full moral species of adultery, going 
beyond “ordinary’”’ adultery, however, in moral turpitude, 
because it is more unnatural and inhuman.'! The “impersonal” 
character of insemination, which is urged by its supporters in 
its defence, is indeed, as we have seen, the chief reason for its 
moral condemnation. As Pope Pius XII said: 


To consider the cohabitation of husband and wife and the marital act 
as a simple organic function for the transmission of seed, would be the 
same as to convert the domestic hearth, which is the family sanctuary, 
into a mere biological laboratory. . . . The marital act, in its natural 
setting, is a personal action. It is the simultaneous and direct co-operation 
of husband and wife which, by the very nature of the agents and the 
propriety of the act, is the expression of the mutual giving which, in the 
words of Scripture, results in the union “in one flesh’. This is much more 
than the union of two life-germs, which can be brought about even 
artificially, that is without the co-operation of the husband and wife. 
The marital act, in the order of nature and by the design of nature, 
consists of a personal co-operation which the husband and wife exchange 
as a right when they marry.’ 


Wheatley, while admitting that ‘‘grave moral, ethical, social and personal con- 
siderations’’ are involved, and while recognising that A.I.D. is a ‘‘grave and heinous 
offence of the contract of marriage’’, went on to declare that his problem as Judge 
was “‘not the moral culpability of such an act but whether it constituted adultery 
in its legal meaning’’. If it were not adultery but stil! a grave breach of the marriage 
contract, then if a legal remedy were required, this was a matter for the legislature. 
But A.I.D., he found, ‘‘does not conform to the common conception of adultery”. 
“‘Just as A.I. extracts procreation entirely from the nexus of human relations in or 
outside of marriage, so does the extraction of the nexus of human relations from 
the act of procreation remove A.I. from the classification of sexual intercourse”. 
See The Times, 11 January, 1958. 

1 The Archbishop of Canterbury, writing to The Times on 15 January, 1958, 
said that, for the donor, A.I.D. is “far less responsible and far less human than 
adultery’. He said that “either the practice of A.I.D. should be made a criminal 
offence altogether, or if that cannot be, then the law should require that every 
case of A.I.D. should be registered and the register should be available for inspection 
under safeguards’. He urged that “‘legislation of some kind is urgently needed to 
resolve doubts and to preserve under control the integrity of marriage and the 
family’’. 

2 Address to the Italian Association of Midwives, 29 October, 1951. Compare 
his Address to the Fourth International Congress of Catholic Doctors, 29 September, 
1949: ‘‘Artificial insemination outside of marriage is simply and absolutely to be 
condemned. The natural law and the divine law prescribe that the procreation of 
a new life may only be the fruit of marriage. It is marriage alone which safeguards 
the dignity of the partners. . . . Artificial insemination in marriage by means of seed 
derived from a third person is equally immoral and is therefore likewise to be 
condemned without appeal. Only the marriage partners have mutual rights over 
one another’s life for the procreation of new life; and these rights are exclusive, 
non-transferable, inalienable. The same applies if one considers the child. Whoever 
gives life to an infant has imposed on him by nature, in virtue of this link, the 
responsibility for the rearing and educating of that infant. But between the lawful 
spouse and the child who is born of a third person’s seed there is no link of parenthood, 
no moral or judicial link of conjugal procreation’’. For the relevant texts see R. 
Kothen, Directives recentes de I’ Eglise concernant l’exercisé de la médicine, pp. 98-101. 
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Here, as always, the doctrine of natural law is the assertion of 
man’s transendence over biological and physico-chemical nature. 
It is the defence of man against the sub-human. 


14. EUTHANASIA 


The Reverend Mr. Fletcher entitles his chapter on this subject: 
“Euthanasia: Our Right to Die’’. His introductory remarks are 
commendably candid about the realities which lie behind the 
pleasant word “euthanasia”. It is, he says, the “deliberate 
easing into death of a patient suffering from a painful and fatal 
disease’. He quotes a description of euthanasia as the ‘“‘theory 
that in certain circumstances, when owing to disease, senility or 
the like, a person’s life has permanently ceased to be either 
agreeable or useful, the sufferer should be painlessly killed, 
either by himself or by another’. The literature of the subject 
abounds in pity. Phrases like ‘‘merciful release from incurable 
suffering’, ‘“‘gently and humanely extinguishing the patient’s 
life’ recur on every page. The Reverend Mr. Fletcher, mindful 
of his Christian calling, finds scriptural warrant for “‘mercy- 
killing’; doctors who practise it are, he claims, meriting the 
beatitude: ‘‘Blessed are the merciful’; they are carrying out the 
supreme Christian law of love: “‘All things whatsoever you would 
that men should do unto you, do you even so also unto them’’.? 
Even Dr. Glanville Williams, who rarely finds himself on the 
side of Scripture, argues that euthanasia fulfils the greatest 
of all Christian commandments, that of love. Further exam- 
ination will show the ambiguities of this reasoning and the 
horrible traps and snares concealed in it. 

Defenders of euthanasia oscillate between attempting to 
justify it as suicide and attempting to sanction it as blameless 
r “unselfish’’ homicide. To justify euthanasia it is obviously 
necessary to justify suicide; but, as we shall see, it is not sufficient 
to do so; the case for euthanasia necessarily entails legal and 
moral approval for some forms of homicide as well. Indeed the 
real point at issue is the definition of the sanctity of life; and 
the decision as to whether human life is, as such, inviolable; or 


1P. 172. Dr. Glanville Williams is inspired to near-poetry by this subject: he 


speaks of the sufferer’s right “‘to pass upon the midnight without pain’”’ (p. 306). 
* Pp. 183, 195, 197. 


*P. 282. 
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whether its inviolability depends on circumstances, on, e.g., the 
“quality’’, or the social usefulness of the life in question. 

Dr. Glanville Williams devotes a chapter to ‘“‘The Prohibition 
of Suicide’: he is anxious for reform of the law on suicide in its 
own right, apart from its connection with the movement for 
legalization of euthanasia. It is regrettable that he should have 
confused himself and his chapter with so much bad history, bad 
moral philosophy and bad theology. His lack of knowledge about 
these subjects is quite embarrassing. Without them, the chapter 
would have been much shorter, but far more effective. In fact 
the Christian will have sympathy with much of the plea for 
revision or abolition of the criminal law penalties for attempted 
suicide. A recent student of the subject, writing from a Catholic 
standpoint, has said: “‘The man who has hovered over the abyss 
of self-destruction needs something very different from external 
penalties: he needs much treatment and he needs great love’! 

Since, however, Dr. Glanville Williams has dragged so much 
history, ethics and theology into his argument, it is necessary 
to make some examination of these. Most of his information, 
and most of his errors, on these subjects come from what he 
calls the “‘classical’”’ work of Alfred Bayet, Le suicide et la morale, 
published in 1922. Much has been written on the problem of 
suicide, before, since and about Bayet’s work, of which Dr. 
Glanville Williams has not taken cognisance. It is Bayet who 
misleads him into confusing suicide with martyrdom and thus 
into the foolish notion that the early Christian Church approved 
of suicide? 

Bayet’s mistake came from his adoption of the definition of 
suicide given by Durkheim, as “‘any case of death resulting 
directly and indirectly from a positive or negative act performed 
by the victim himself and which he knew would produce this 
result’? This sort of definition was required by Durkheim's 

1 L. Meynard, Le suicide, Etude morale et métaphysique, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1958, p. 9. 

2 Pp. 229-231. Lecky (1911) remains, of course, a primary source on Christian 
history for Dr. G.W. and has been liberally drawn on here. The Circumcelliones 
are somehow taken as typifying the early Church. St. Augustine felt that the suicide- 
martyr business had got to be stopped: so he pioneered the doctrine that suicide 
is evil! Paul-Louis Landsberg, in The Moral Problem of Suicide, E. trans. Rockliff, 
London, 1953, pp. 73-8, criticises Bayet’s definition of suicide and completely rejects 
the allegation that the Christian martyrs were suicides. Dr. G.W. (pp. 241-3) quotes 
Landsberg; but he either did not read, or was not interested in Landsberg’s critique 
of Bayet. 

3 E. Durkheim, Le suicide, Alcan, Paris, 1897, p. 5. Despite his misleading 
definition, Durkheim did not make Bayet’s mistake of thinking that the early Church 
approved of suicide. He, in fact, traces back to early Christian teaching the absolute 
moral condemnation of suicide characteristic of European civilisation (pp. 370° 4). 
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sociological preconceptions: definitions of ethical and social 
phenomena, in order to be “‘scientific’’ had to be “objective” 
and could take no account of “‘subjective’’ factors such as motive. 
Such ‘‘objectivism’’, however, simply ignores the factor in human 
actions which makes them specifically human and moral. In 
this context, it has led Durkheim and those who follow him to 
confuse two actions which are humanly and morally totally 
different, self-destruction and self-sacrifice. The former is an 
act of despair and cowardice; the latter an act of hope and faith 
and courage. The former is egoism and self-love a outrance; 
the latter highest altruism and the unsurpassable love by which 
a man lays down his life for his fellow-men. Suicide is the dis- 
valuing of life and of all values; self-sacrifice to the point of 
death is affirming the reality of values which make life worth 
living but which are worth more than life.2, What is missing from 
Dr. Glanville Williams’s discussion of suicide is any understanding 
of its metaphysical significance and its ultimate moral meaning. 
He has not seen, with Kant, that 


to annihilate in one’s own person the subject of morality is to extirpate 
from the world, as far as it lies in one, the very existence of morality’. 


1 Halbwachs, writing as a sociologist, saw the error of Durkheim’s definition 
and substituted the following: ‘‘Suicide is any case of death resulting from an act 
accomplished by the victim, with the intention or foreseen result of killing himself, 
and which is not an act of self-sacrifice’. (In Les causes du suicide, Paris, 1930, 
cited by L. Meynard in op. cit., p. 60). Landsberg’s definition (op. cit., p. 76) is: 
‘Suicide is the act by which a human being deliberately creates what he considers 
to be an effective and adequate cause of his own death’’. 

* Compare Landsberg, loc. cit., and p. 95. No testimony on the question of 
suicide could be more impressive than that of Paul-Louis Landsberg, the Jewish 
philosopher and refugee from Nazism. He struggled with it as a personal temptation 
and problem for much of his life. For many years he carried poison on his person, 
jetermined to use it in order to win “‘liberty’’ by self-chosen death should he be 
arrested by the Nazis. He grew, however, through suffering, in spiritual maturity 
and came closer and closer to the Catholic faith. When he eventually fell into the 
ands of the Gestapo in 1943, he had already destroyed the poison and he accepted 
imprisonment, torture and eventual death (at Oranienburg in 1944) without 
abandoning ‘‘determination, goodness, faith’’. It is this which gives such depth and 
power to his essays on death and on suicide. Compare J. M. Osterreicher, Walls are 
Crumbling, Hollis and Carter, London, 1953, pp. 225-231. Landsberg’s journey from 
suicide was a journey to:Christ. Just before his arrest, he wrote: ‘I have now met 
Christ’. We may recall Barbey d’Aurevilly’s words to Baudelaine after reading the 
Fleurs du Mal: ‘‘You have no alternative but to blow your brains out or to become 
aChristian’’. A very valuable discussion of the morality of suicide and of its difference 
from sacrifice, martyrdom and asceticism is to be found in René Le Senne’s Traité de 
Morale Générale, Presses Univ. de France, 1949, pp. 484-6, 655-8. (He observes that 
the notions of martyrdom and sacrifice of life and self-denial are an insoluble paradox 
lor utilitarianism). Compare L. Meynard, op. cit., pp. 24 ff., 57 ff.; Max Scheler, 
Le sens de la souffrance, French trans., Aubier, Paris, 1936, pp. 9-21. 

* From Tugendlehre, cited in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, s.v. suicide, 
t. XIV-2, col. 2746. 
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He has not seen, with Chesterton, that 


Not only is suicide a sin, it is the sin. It is the ultimate and absolute evil, 
the refusal to take an interest in existence; the refusal to take the oath of 
loyalty to life... . The man who kills himself, kills all men; as far as he is 
concerned, he wipes out the world. The martyr is noble exactly 
because . he confesses this ultimate link with life; he sets his heart 
outside himself: he dies that something may live. The suicide is ignoble 
because he has not this link with being: he is a mere destroyer; spiritually, 
he destroys the universe.! 


Suicide is not an individual choice alone but a philosophy of 
total despair embodied in one desperate act. It is a despair of man 
and of God; a refusal of effort and of grace; a desertion of time, 
a denial of eternity. The question of suicide involves a whole 
philosophy of life.2 Our attitude to suicide engages our entire 
scheme of moral values. The public attitude to suicide tests 
society's evaluation of man as a whole. The suicide rate of a 
society is a tragic criterion of the validity of its whole way of 
life. Suicide is universally agreed to be a phenomenon of failure 


1 Orthodoxy, John Lane, 1943 ed., pp. 115-7. Compare L. Meynard, op. cit,, 
pp. 64, 76-9, 86. 


? Compare Camille Schuwer, La signification métaphysique du suicide, Aubier, 
Paris, 1949, pp. 25-6; Gabriel Deshaies, Psychologie du suicide, Presses Univ. de 
France, 1947, pp. 39, 146-151, 324 ff. Both of these, and particularly Schuwer, 
make valuable points; but both are led into a sophistical exculpation of suicid 
largely through the influence of the errors of Bayet. Bayet had argued that, though 
suicide may be wrong for the uncultured masses, by the standards of ordinary 
morality, it may be good and right for “cultivated élites’’ in the light of their 
superior morality. (See Le Senne, op. cit., pp. 484-5). Similarly Schuwer argues 
that the suicide places himself outside morality and therefore cannot be judged 
by moral standards at all (op. cit., pp. 103, 145-6, 160-1). The point surely is whether 
it is morally right—or possible—to ‘‘place oneself outside morality’’; and surely 
one of the agreed propositions among moralists is that one may not exempt oneself 
from general moral rules, or make oneself a moral exception. To do so might indeed 
be taken as a definition of immorality. Deshaies falls into the less sophisticated 
error, again after Bayet, of confusing suicide with martyrdom: his argument is that 
suicide is morally right because a St. Thomas More is morally admirable! (op. cit., 
Pp. 226-234). 


8 This is a favourite theme of Gabriel Marcel. See, e.g., Position et A pproches 
concrétes du mystére ontologique, Nauwelaents, Louvain, 1949, pp. 66-7: “The 
permanent possibility of suicide is . . . perhaps the essential starting point in all 
genuine metaphysical thinking’. From the possibilities of total despair Marcel 
goes on to discern the existence in man of a reality which is not to be satisfied by 
all worldly “having”’, which aspires beyond all empirical achievements; and this he 
finds grounds for a hope in Transcendent Being beyond all empirical verifications 
Camus may be said to have been at the beginning of this itinerary when he began 
Le Mythe de Sisyphe (Gallimard, Paris, 1942) by declaring: ‘“‘There is only one 
really serious philosophical problem, and that is suicide. To decide whether life is 
or is not worth living is to answer the fundamental question of philosophy” 
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of social and individual integration.! Suicide occurs when society 
has failed to give a man faith in his fellow-men and his personal 
beliefs have ceased to give him reasons for hoping against human 
hope or for faith in God who will not fail. If the decline of Christian 
belief and of Christian morals continues, as Dr. Glanville Williams 
anticipates—and strives—that it shall, we can hardly but expect 
that the incidence of and the social indifference to suicide will 
increase.2, This is why it is so much to be deplored that his 
admirable plea for sympathy for the suicide should be accom- 
panied by a defence of the moral rightness of suicide and an 
attack on the Christian philosophy of life. It is to the consequences 
of abandoning the Christian doctrine of the sanctity of life that 
we now turn. 

Dr. Glanville Williams ends his chapter on suicide with this 
paragraph: 





On the whole, then, it is submitted that the law might well exempt from 
punishment the unselfish abetment of suicide and the unselfish homicide 
upon request. This rule would solve at a stroke the problem of voluntary 
euthanasia in.cases of fatal illness. It would, of course, go much beyond 
the legal change usually advocated by euthanasia, because it would not 
be limited to persons suffering from an incurable and painful illness. 
Since it is probably too radical a change in the law for present public 
opinion in the English-speaking countries, more limited proposals for 
the legalization of euthanasia will be canvassed in the next chapter.® 


The “limited proposals’ are that “‘all suffering patients in 


1 See Durkheim, op. cit., pp. 215-232. Thus he found divorce and suicide to 
vary in direct proportion, and held that this was precisely because divorce introduces 
instability into family life and instability and insecurity are as such suicidogenic: 
“the very institution of divorce, by the action it exerts within marriage, predisposes 
towards suicide’’. See op. cit., pp. 289-311; compare pp. 424-442. Compare Deshaies, 
op. cit., pp. 30-6. 

* There is a significant negative correlation, noted by all observers, between 
religious belief and suicide rate. Catholics are notably less prone to suicide than 
Protestants (Jews are less prone than either). See tables and analyses in Durkheim, 
pp. 149-170; Deshaies pp. 39-43. Durkheim seeks to explain this correlation by 
saying that religion affects suicide-rates, not because of its doctrine, but because it 
provides the individual with social solidarity and cohesion (—and forbids him to 
think!). Catholicism is more anti-suicidogenic because its social structure is tighter 
and firmer (—and its prohibition of thought more effective!) (op. cit., pp. 160-170, 
430-2). Durkheim’s anxiety was: Christianity is on the way out anyhow, since this 
is almost the twentieth century; how, then, can society defend itself against suicide 
without the help of religious myths? He tries to find in the objective reality and 
needs of society a ground for the unqualified moral condemnation of suicide. Then 
he looks to social reform and social security to provide the psychological defences 
against suicide (pp. 428-442). His hopes are scarcely borne out by contemporary 
experience. Sweden’s high suicide rate is not to be explained through the lack of 
either material prosperity or social security. 

> Op. cit., p. 276. 
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fatal illnesses may have voluntary euthanasia’’.' But we shall see 
constantly throughout the argument, and we are explicitly told 
by Dr. Glanville Williams again at the end, that this is no logical 
stopping place. The obstacle, of course, is Christian teaching;? 
both because of its absolute prohibition of any deliberate taking 
of life; and because, it is alleged, of its masochistic and fatalistic 
view that suffering is God's will for us and is inherently good and 
that it is wrong to interfere with the course of nature in order to 
avoid or lessen pain. 


The ancient opinion that religion requires resignation and that the more 
unpleasant of two alternatives has some intrinsic moral superiority, has 
lost nearly all its support.® 


Let us simply juxtapose with this some sentences from the late 
Pope Pius XII’s allocution to the Italian Society for the Science 
of Anaesthetics in February, 1957, on Religious and Moral 
Aspects of Pain Prevention in Medical Practice: 


In the first place, you ask whether there is a general moral obligation to 
endure physical pain. . . . It is evident that in certain cases the acceptance 
of physical suffering is a matter of serious obligation. Thus a man is 
bound in conscience to accept suffering whenever he is faced with the 
inescapable alternative of enduring suffering or of acting contrary to a moral 
obligation, either by positive action or by omission. Man, even after the 
Fall, retains the right of control over the forces of Nature, of employing 
them for his own use, and consequently of deriving benefit from all the 
resources which it offers him either to suppress or to avoid physical 
pain. ...* The Christian is bound to mortify his flesh and to strive after 
his interior purification, for it is impossible, in the long run, to avoid 
sin and to carry out all one’s duties faithfully, if this effort at mortification 
and purification be neglected. Physical suffering becomes a necessity 
and must be accepted to the extent that, without its aid, mastery over 
self and disorderly tendencies is unattainable; but in so far as it is not 


2 Pp, 281. 

‘2 “Tf it is true’, he writes, “‘that euthanasia can be condemned only according 
to a religious opinion, this should be sufficient at the present day to remove the 
prohibition from the criminal law’’ (p. 278). 

3 P. 278; compare p. 280. On p. 241 there is a very regrettable sentence, written 
perhaps facetiously to raise audience-laughs: ‘‘May not even the most sadistic God 
be satisfied if he has succeeded in driving a man to suicide’’. It is written in a reference 
to Paul-Louis Landsberg, who was broken by sadism, and gave thanks to God, at 
Oranienburg. Lest we forget the Reverend Mr. Fletcher, he is still with us, prattling 
away against the “ethical inertia’, ‘“‘pure vitalism’’, ‘‘fatalism’’ of the traditional 
Christian view (pp. 185, 186-7, 196-7). 

*The Holy Father said this after recalling his address of 8 January, 1956, on 
Painless Childbirth: ‘‘There it was asked whether, by virtue of the text in Scripture, 
‘In sorrow shalt thou bring forth children’ (Gen. iii, 16), the mother was obliged to 
accept all the sufferings and to refuse relief from pain by either natural or artificial 
means. We answered that there was no obligation of this kind’. 
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required for this purpose, one cannot assert that there exists a strict 
obligation in the matter. The Christian, then, is never obliged to will 
suffering for its own sake; he considers it according to circumstances, 
as a means more or less suited to the end which he is pursuing. . . . The 
acceptance of suffering is only one way, among many others, of indicating 
what is the real essential: the will to love God and to serve Him in all 
things. It is, above all, in the perfection of this voluntary disposition 
that the quality of the Christian life and its heroism consists.* 


In the same address, the late Pope dealt expressly with the 
questions of euthanasia and of the use of pain-killing drugs which 
have the effect of shortening life. Dr. Glanville Williams claims 
familiarity with these texts and indeed is pleased to think that, 
in them, the Pope took an important step towards enlightened 
contemporary opinion. He suggests that, in fact, the Pope was 
“redefining the time of death’ and distinguishing between mere 
vegetable life and genuinely human life. This leaves him not 
without hope that some day the Church may apply this logic 
to the other end of the life-scale and redefine the time of 
beginning of human life, thus allowing the embryo to be disposed 
of as the mere vegetable organism which it is.” It is a pity that 
he is so ill-informed about the nature of Catholic teaching that 


he thinks that Popes invent it at need and change it according to 
circumstance. But it is important to be clear about what the 
Pope did say in restating the traditional Catholic teaching about 
these questions; and Pope Pius XII’s words, as always, were 
clear enough to be easily understood and to need no exegesis. 
We quote from him: 


We have now to examine your third question: “Is it permitted . . . to 
use analgesic treatments . . . even in the case of the dying and of patients 
in danger of death, when there is a medical reason for their use? Is this 
permitted even in certain cases (inoperable cancers and incurable diseases) 
where the lessening of the unbearable pain is achieved probably at the 
cost of the duration of life, which is thereby shortened?” . . . To declare 
that the dying have a greater moral obligation than others—whether from 
Natural Law or from Christian teaching—to accept suffering, is in keeping 


1 Translation published by the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, pp. 9-11. 


* This was the burden of one of his arguments in a B.B.C. broadcast discussion 
with Miss G. E. M. Anscombe, Professor Max Gluckman and Professor W. C. W. 
Nixon, on 22 January, 1959. We have called attention in our second article to the 
logical and moral equivalence of abortion and euthanasia and to the significant 
recognition of this by scientific humanists. 
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neither with the nature of things nor with the sources of Revelation. 
The use of anaesthetics at the approach of death with the sole purpose 
of depriving the sick person of consciousness at the end would not be a 
notable gain in the art of modern healing, but a practice truly to be 
regretted. Your question was proposed rather on the supposition that a 
serious medical reason existed (e.g., violent pains, pathological states of 
depression and agony). . . . Would it be necessary to give up (the use of 
drugs) if the actual effect . . . was to shorten the span of life? First, all 
forms of direct euthanasia, i.e., the administration of a drug in order to 
produce or hasten death, is unlawful because in that case a claim is being 
made to dispose directly of life. . . . If there exists no direct causal link, 
either through the will of interested parties or by the nature of things, 
between the induced unconsciousness and the shortening of life—as 
would be the case if the suppression of pain could be obtained only by 
the shortening of life; and if, on the other hand, the actual administration 
of drugs brings about two distinct effects, the one the relief of pain, the 
other the shortening of life, the action is lawful.” 


Dr. Glanville Williams here, as elsewhere, tries to discredit the 
“doctrine of double effect’. But without this doctrine, no 
morality could stand. As he himself remarks: ‘‘there is no human 
conduct from which evil cannot be imagined to follow’’;* hence 
the distinction between morally good and morally bad human 
conduct turns on the distinction between conduct which has some 
evil thing for its intended and directly produced effect; and 
conduct which directly produces and intends a good effect, 
though evil consequences may be foreseen as likely or even 
inevitable, through uncontrollable circumstances or the evil use 
men choose to make of lawful pursuits and good inventions. 
Research physicists, and indeed scientists of all varieties, 
engineers, inventors, lawyers, educationists, publicans—all of 


1 The Pope went on to speak further about the spiritual role of suffering; the 
words recall what he had earlier said about suffering in the Christian life, but they 
should be quoted for their own sake (and remembering Dr. G.W.’s taunts of Christian 
masochism): ‘‘The growth in the love of God and in abandonment to His will does 
not come from the sufferings themselves which are accepted, but from the intention 
in the will supported by grace. This intention, in many of the dying, can be 
strengthened and become more active if their sufferings are eased, for these sufferings 
increase the state of weakness and physical exhaustion, check the ardour of the 
soul and sap the moral powers instead of sustaining them. On the other hand, the 
suppression of pain removes any tension in body and mind, renders prayer easy, 
and makes possible a more generous gift of self. If some dying persons accept their 
suffering as a means of expiation and a source of merits . . . do not force anaesthetics 
on them. . . . Where the situation is entirely different, it would be inadvisable to 
suggest to dying persons the ascetical considerations set out above; and it is to be 
remembered that instead of assisting towards expiation and merit, suffering can 
also furnish occasion for new faults’’ (op. cit., pp. 20-1). 

2 Op. cit., pp. 19-23. 

* Compare p. 99 (re sterilization); pp. 183-4 (re therapeutic abortion). 

© Pp. ss. 
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whose services and products are abused by wicked or misguided 
men—are living by the double effect doctrine all the time.! 

In the present context, Dr. Glanville Williams knows very well 
that the double effect doctrine of Catholic moralists, so far from 
favouring his proposals for legal and moral permission for 
euthanasia, is the immovable obstacle in their path. He knows 
very well, and all the dust he raises cannot obscure, the dis- 
tinction between setting out to kill a patient, and setting out to 
relieve a patient's pain. There is a difference of nature and not 
just of motive between choosing a dose of narcotic which is 
calculated to be enough to kill, and a dose which is regulated by 
the need to make pain bearable.? It would be waste of time to 
argue about the difference. It is all the difference between Dr. 
Glanville Williams and Christianity. It is what his whole book is 
about. 

We have already argued in the first of these articles that Dr. 
Glanville Williams's views in fact constitute a whole philosophy 
of man according to which human life is not as such sacred or 
inviolable. Whether life is sacred or not is made to depend upon 
its ‘quality’ and ‘usefulness’. This is the inevitable con- 
sequence of a certain kind of scientific humanism. Seeking to 
explain man exclusively in natural-science terms, it comes to 


1 Dr. G.W. says (p. 286): ‘‘When a result is foreseen as certain, it is the same as 
if it were desired or intended. It would be an undue refinement to distinguish 
between the two’’. If this be true, then, to trace the causal lines no further, Marconi 
was responsible for Goebbels, Wilbur and Orville Wright for the bombing of Coventry 
and Dresden, Lord Rutherford for the horrors of Hiroshima. 

2 We leave it to reasonable men to judge this sentence: “It is altogether too 
artificial to say that a doctor who gives an overdose of a narcotic having in the 
forefront of his mind the aim of ending his patient's existence is guilty of sin; while a 
doctor who gives the same overdose in the same circumstances in order to relieve 
pain is not guilty of sin, provided that he keeps his mind steadily off the consequence 
which his professional training teaches him is inevitable, namely the death of his pati- 
ent’ (p. 286, italics ours). It is surely disingenuous to pretend that intentions, aims and 
attitudes do not morally matter. But the two situations do not differ only in intention 
and attitude of mind. The difference between them is blurred by the repetition of 
the word overdose; but the word is equivocal. An overdose is defined by its relation 
to the purpose of the dose, so that the purpose determines the nature of the act; 
and the purpose is admittedly different in the two cases. It is unjust to try to suggest 
that the second doctor is being merely hypocritical in ‘‘keeping his mind steadily 
off”’ the consequence of his patient’s death. The doctrine of double effect is not a 
doctrine of double-think. It does not require a man to pretend not to foresee what 
he does foresee. It requires him not to desire an evil thing as an end and as a means; 
not to intend evil or to bring about evil in order that good may come. And that is 
all of morals. 

> See I.T.Q., October 1958, pp. 363-5, and January 1959, pp. 48-9, with the 
quotations from Dr. Glanville Williams and the Reverend Mr. Fletcher there given. 
Let us simply recall one sentence from Dr. G.W.: “It is good that men should feel 
a horror of taking human life, but in a rational judgment the quality of the life 
must be considered’”’ (p. 281; cf. p. 299). 
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speak of man as of a scientific object. From this, it is fatally easy 
to get used to adopting towards men the attitudes, plans and 
policies appropriate to things. Professor J. Z. Young wishes to 
substitute ‘‘tool language’’ for “‘person-language’’ in order to 
understand and describe man scientifically. For limited purposes, 
this is useful. But who can fail to see the danger of forgetting 
that man is a person, of coming to think of man as such as a tool? 
When tools are obsolete, we replace them; when they are useless, 
we scrap or smelt them. Euthanasia is a link in that logic: when 
men are useless, we kill them; only “gently and humanely’”’, for 
they are “animated tools’’.! 

There could scarcely be a graver threat to morality and 
civilization than that presented by the ideology of euthanasia. 
More than half a century ago the man who gave us the word 
“agnostic’’, Thomas Henry Huxley, wrote: 


I sometimes wonder whether people, who talk so freely about extirpating 
the unfit, ever dispassionately consider their own history. Surely one 
must be very “fit”, indeed, not to know of an occasion, or perhaps two, 
in one’s life, when it would have been only too easy to qualify for a place 
among the “unfit”.? 


Let us look further into the logic of euthanasia and the 
meaning of “unfit’’ in the dictionary of euthanasia-advocates. 
We saw that the proposals for voluntary euthanasia are limited 
and tentative. They must be regarded as only a first instalment. 
A law legalizing voluntary euthanasia would, in itself, have an 
inescapable vagueness which would make its interpretation and 


1 This is, of course, Aristotle’s celebrated definition of a slave. Objection has 
been taken to our charging (loc. cit., p. 335) that “‘the new medical and legal 
humanist assumes that what is right treatment for animals is eo ipso right treatment 
for men”. But the quotations given in loco cit. are enough. It is part of their propagand 
for euthanasia to suggest that just as it is wrong not to put a suffering animal out 
of pain, so it is wrong not to put a suffering human being out of pain. See Dr. G.W., 
p. 293. The Reverend Mr. Fletcher, with his usual artlessness, writes: ‘‘It seems 
unimaginable that either Schweitzer or Gandhi would deny to a human being 
what they would render, with however heavy a heart, to a calf’’ (p. 193; on euthanasia 
for dogs, see p. 204). 

? In the Prolegomena to his Romanes lecture, 1893, published along with 
grandson Julian’s Romanes lecture of exactly 50 years later, in Evolution and 
Ethics, Pilot Press, London, 1947 (the reference is to p. 56). The elder Huxley's 
lecture on ‘‘Evolution and Ethics’ had as a dominant theme the argument that 
morality stands opposed to the ‘‘gladiatorial theory of existence’ embodied in the 
Darwinian notion of natural selection and the survival of the fittest, which, of 
course, he accepted as the explanation of man’s origin. Contrast Dr. G.W., p. 83 
““We have evolved by natural selection, but, by keeping alive mentally and physically 
ill-equipped children, we are opposing natural selection’’. There is, of course, 4 
good deal of philosophy written about ethics and evolution (not all of it by Huxleys); 
and it can be recommended to Dr. Glanville Williams to read. 
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control extremely difficult. There are obvious difficulties of 
diagnosis and prognosis: how often can doctors be certain that 
the illness is fatal or death imminent? If euthanasia mentality 
were to spread among doctors—and relatives—it would surely be 
somewhat naive to share Dr. Glanville Williams’s confidence 
that doctors will seldom err.1 Their errors would then be so 
irreparable. A lawyer, with experience of last wills and testaments 
made in extremis, should be more aware than most of the 
difficulties of determining ‘‘consent’’, “‘sound mind’’, “undue 
influence’, such as would be required to give a valid and 
irrevocable consent to one’s own killing, in the last stages of a 
painful illness. The circumstances for which voluntary euthanasia 
is envisaged are, in fact, such as would make voluntary euthanasia 
a legal fiction.2 There are, of course, illnesses which do not 
impair capacity for rational deliberation. If ‘‘voluntary” 
euthanasia be permitted in fatal illnesses where the voluntariness 
of the demand for it is doubtful, can it be refused in less grave 
cases where that voluntariness is certain? Dr. Glanville Williams 
says: 





a 


The question of legalizing suicide and voluntary euthanasia in specific 
circumstances does not confine itself to the case of the painful, fatal 
illness. There is, for example, the incapacitating but non-painful affliction, 
such as paralysis. Has a man the right to demand to be released from a 
living death, if he regards his affliction as that? . . . Again a person who 
knows himself to have contracted a mortal disease may, even in its early 
stages, wish for euthanasia in order to save himself from total dependence 
on others.® 


Strange and terrible is the logic of euthanasia. Its advocates 
begin by carefully insisting that euthanasia is proposed only for 
suffering patients in the last stages of fatal illnesses, but soon 
they are explaining that the patient need not be suffering, 
death need not be imminent, the illness need not be fatal, for 
euthanasia to be reasonable and defensible. They begin by 
piously protesting that euthanasia is proposed only for those 
who voluntarily request it; but soon they are observing that some 
people who would be much better dead are incapable of asking 

1See pp. 301-2 and cf. p. 154. He assures us that many doctors are anticipating 
the law and practising euthanasia already; the law should therefore be brought into 
accord with their practice (p. 304). 

* Dr. G.W. recognizes this difficulty (pp. 306-8) but concludes: ‘‘Every law has 
to face some difficulties in application, and these difficulties are not a conclusive 
argument against a law if it has a beneficial operation”’ (p. 307). 

*P. 309. 
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to be put to death. Can euthanasia be logically refused them just 
because they cannot voluntarily request it? Dr. Glanville Williams 
shows us how the logic works: 


If the present attitude towards suicide were reversed, the problems of 
voluntary euthanasia, where an exercise of volition is possible, would be 
largely solved. But the argument for a change in attitude becomes far less 
strong when the attention is turned to involuntary euthanasia, as for 
example in the case of senile dementia. It may, indeed, be that mankind 
will one day have to revise its present ethics of keeping people alive. It 
is increasingly common for men and women to reach an age of “second 
childishness and mere oblivion” with a loss of almost all adult faculties 
except that of digestion. . . . These facts are reflected in increasing rates 
of admission to mental hospitals, increasing numbers in those hospitals, 
and constant problems of overcrowding. . . . Only the grimmest necessity 
could bring about a change that, however cautious in its approach, would 
probably cause apprehension and deep distress to many people, and 
inflict a traumatic injury upon the accepted code of behaviour built up 
by two thousand years of the Christian religion. It may be, however, that 
as the problem becomes more acute, it will itself cause a reversal of 
generally accepted values. .. The other problem of involuntary 
euthanasia is in respect of hopelessly defective infants. While the 
Euthanasia Society of England has never advocated this, the Euthanasia 
Society of America did include it in its original programme. The proposal 
certainly escapes the chief objection to the similar proposal for senile 
dementia: it does not create a sense of insecurity in society, because 
infants cannot, like adults, feel anticipatory dread of being done to death 
if their condition should worsen. Moreover, the proposal.receives some 
support on humanitarian grounds—both on account of the parents, to 
whom the child will be a burden all their lives, and on account of the 
handicapped child itself. (It is not, however, proposed that any child 
should be destroyed against the wishes of its parents.) Finally, the legal- 
ization of euthanasia for handicapped children would bring the law 
into closer relation to its practical administration, because juries do not 
regard parental mercy-killing as murder. For these various reasons 
the proposal to legalize humanitarian infanticide is put forward from 
time to time by individuals. They remain in a very small minority and the 
proposal may at present be dismissed as politically significant. However 
... even the present law which forbids humanitarian infanticide is capable 
of being interpreted or applied in a merciful manner.” 


1 Pp. 309-310. 

2 Pp. 309-310. Professor Portes, of the French Academy of Medicine, in the 
Cahiers Laennec studies on Euthanasia, translated and published in New Problems 
in Medical Ethics, 111, ed. by Dom Peter Flood, Mercier Press, Cork, 1956, pp. 
261-299, writes: “If the doctor can establish an infallible prognosis of incurability 
in a given case, why limit the beneficent action of euthanasia to patients who are 
conscious of their agony? Why not extend it to the incurable patient who is un- 
conscious? To the paralytic who is a burden to his family? To the idiot who is a 
burden on the rates? To the mentally defective and the degenerate who figure so 
largely among delinquents? . . . To the deaf and dumb and to the blind when no 
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And so ends The Sanctity of Life and the Criminal Law. We 
have stressed, and we repeat, that the end is contained in the 
beginning. To approve of Dr. Glanville Williams's principles in 
the case of, e.g., contraception, is to leave oneself with no reason 
for moral condemnation of the killing of sickly or deformed or 
defective infants, mental defectives, the incurably sick, the 
senile. There is an inexorable logic connecting contraception, 
through abortion, sterilization and eugenic parenthood, with the 
(painless) elimination of the “unfit” or the “socially in- 
adequate’ ?* 

This logic does not lie only in the future. It has been the 
official policy of a powerful nation in our time. The Nazis had the 
iron will to “‘revise our present ethics of keeping people alive’. 
An implacable logic led from the sterilization laws of 1933 to 
Buchenwald. Professor Leibbrand, Professor of Medical History 
at the Erlanger Faculty, and witness for the prosecution at the 
Nuremburg trial of Nazi doctors, traced the beginning of the 
medical horrors of Nazi Germany to the substitution of the 
“biological idea’’ for the ‘‘metaphysical idea’, which was present 
already in the sterilization laws of 1933.2 It is the explicit demand 
of Dr. Glanville Williams and his friends that we should sub- 
stitute biological for metaphysical concepts in our attitudes 
towards and laws concerning sex and procreation, birth and 
death. This is, indeed, the demand of a great deal of modern 
philosophy and ethics, the slogan of much contemporary scientific 
humanism and agnostic liberalism. Many defenders of these 


institution has enabled them to adapt themselves to social life? etc. . . .’’ (op. cit., 
p. 274; compare pp. 262, 289-290, 298). We pointed out (see 7.T.Q., January 1959, 
pp. 48-9), that the Reverend Mr. Fletcher uses words which—if he understood them 
—mean that he allows euthanasia of anyone who is deranged or chronically un- 
conscious; “‘A patient who has completely lost the power to communicate has 
passed into a subnormal state. . . . Being no longer responsive, he is no longer 
responsible’ (p. 201). One is sometimes inclined to think that this last phrase would 
be the more charitable diagnosis to make of the Reverend himself! 


1 Compare New Problems in Medical Ethics, 111, pp. 289-290. 


* Quoted by Father Gonzague Pierre in ‘‘Experimentation in Nazi Germany 
from 1940-1945", one of the Cahiers Laennec studies, L’experimentation humaine 
en médecine, Lethielleux, Paris, 1952. This has been translated as Medical Experi- 
mentation on Man, ed. by Dom Peter Flood, Mercier Press, Cork, 1955. References 
are to the English edition. The present reference is to p. 133. 


_* On its influence in medical thinking, compare Remy Collin, Plaidoyers pour 
‘a vie humaine, La Colombe, Paris, 1952, pp. 218-245; René Biot, Santé Humaine 
and Offensives biologiques contre la personne, passim. 
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ideas are humane, warm-hearted men, dedicated to the improve- 
ment of humanity. So were some of those tried at Nuremberg! 
It is earnestly to be hoped that liberals and humanists, who 
abominate Nazism as much as we do, will abandon a road that 
can only lead to new Buchenwalds. 

Let us, meanwhile, give the last word on euthanasia to the 
Nazis, who have first right to it. 


When it was discovered that the use of antigangrenous serum employed 
by the Army Health Service had caused many accidents when applied 
to the wounded, Mrugowski (Chief of the S.S. Hygiene Service), suspecting 
the phenol contained in the serum, ordered Dr. Ding to attend some 
sessions of euthanasia with phenol in a concentration camp, and to send 
him a detailed account of the results, because he had never seen a death 
caused by phenol. “Some days later”, reported Dr. Ding at the trial of 
doctors, “I asked Howen of Buchenwald to advise me about the next 
session of euthanasia with phenol. The following evening, he called me 
to the hospital. . . . The injection consisted of 20 cubic cm. of raw, 
undiluted phenol. One by one, the four or five prisoners were introduced. 
. . . They were advanced in years and poor in health. I do not remember 
the reason why euthanasia was practised, but I probably did not ask the 
reason. The prisoners sat quietly on a chair beside a lamp, and showed 
no emotion. A male nurse blocked the vein of the arm and Dr. Hoven 
injected the phenol quickly. They died during the injection, without 
any signs of pain and in less than a second. I remained there about ten 
minutes. In accordance with the orders I had received, I made my report 
to Berlin”’.? 


15. SHALL PITY PERISH? 
The ethics of scientific humanism begins by recognizing only 


1 Mitscherlich and Milke, in their study of the Nuremberg trials, say of the 
incriminated doctors: ‘Until the war and the dictatorship created the situations 
we know of, these men were irreproachable citizens, happy in their researches or 
in their professional medical activity. The fact that they did not resist the suggestions 
made to them can be ascribed to human weakness; but it may be ascribed equally 
to the character of their ideas and to the habits they had derived from their scientific 
education itself .. ."’; and they go on to speak of the danger of a dehumanization 
of medicine through the ideology of scientific naturalism (Medical Experimentation 
on Man, pp. 141-4). The case ot Professor Schilling, retired Director of the Tropical 
Diseases Section of the Robert Koch Institute, who was 71 when he began his 
barbarous experiments at Dachau, is particularly disconcerting (op. cit., pp. 130-2). 
A reviewer (in the Sunday Times, 28 June, 1959) of the recent autobiography of 
Rudolf Hoess, Commandant of Auschwitz, writes: ‘His character was marked by 
all these qualities which we are rightly most called upon to admire: iron determination, 
energy, selflessness, obedience and devotion to duty. He dearly loved his wife and 
children, knew compassion for his fellow human beings and . . . ever regarded a 
good book as a good friend’’. ; 

2 Medical Experimentation on Man, pp. 123-4. One of the most ghastly of Nazi 
crimes was the causing of most horrible deaths to some sixty people in experiments 
designed to determine the perfect dosage of cyanide of potassium for the eventual 
suicide of the great Nazi chiefs (op. cit., pp. 125-6). What a commentary on Bayet’s 
«morale nuancée”’ of the “‘élites cultivées’’! 
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one moral principle, the law of humanitarian compassion, the 
law of pity; it ends by justifying the putting to death of those 
who have always been, in civilized societies, the natural objects 
of compassion and pity. If the objects of pity are to be eliminated 
on humanist principles, then, by these same principles, must not 
pity itself perish from the earth? The language of many humanists 
envisages a world where there is no longer any need for pity. 
Dr. Glanville Williams, in a footnote on the last page of his book, 
quotes Millard S. Everett as saying, in his Ideals of Life: 


My personal feeling . . . is that eventually, when public opinion is prepared 
for it, no child shall be admitted into the society of the living who would 
be certain to suffer any social handicap—for example, any physical or 
mental defect that would prevent marriage or would make others tolerate 
his company only from a sense of mercy. . . .? 


It is a striking fact that pity, divorced from moral absolutes, 
ends by destroying itself and turns into inhumanity. Pity for 
mothers leads to approval of “‘parental mercy-killing’’ of deformed 
or defective children; pity for doctors leads to pleas for releasing 
them from the legal prohibition of killing patients;* pity for 
relatives leads to proposals for removing, by lethal injection, the 
burden of dependent invalids and simpletons and senile grand- 
parents or parents.® Pity for those who cannot bear the sight of 
suffering leads to the “humane overdose’’® for the sufferers. 
Pity for those who have lost the sense of pity leads to death for 
those who most need pity. 

Now it is not the intentions or the sentiments of the humanists 
which are wrong; Dr. Glanville Williams and his admirers are 
obviously men of the most humane intentions and the most 
compassionate sentiments. Rather, so it seems to us, it is their 


1 New York, 1954. 

*“Life in early infancy’’, he goes on, “is very close to non-existence, and 
admitting a child into our society is almost like admitting one from potential to 
actual existence, and viewed in this way, only normal life should be accepted’’. 
The Reverend Mr. Fletcher speaks of the child’s ‘‘divine right to be born in freedom 
from disease and defect’’ (p. 143). He quotes the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, 1930, as declaring: ‘“‘There should be no child in America 
that has not the complete birthright of a sound mind in a sound body, and that has 
not been born under proper conditions” (p. 141). J. B. S. Haldane (op. cit., p. 102) 
quotes Miss Peterkin, ‘‘a firm American believer in eugenics”, as saying: “I do not 
believe that the care and pity given by the strong to the weak have helped civil- 
ization’. 

> Compare G.W., p. 321; cf. pp. 31, 293. 

* Compare G.W., pp. 291 ff., 301-2. 

* Compare G.W., pp. 309-310. See also Fletcher, pp. 174-6. 

*G.W., p. 292. 
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thinking which is wrong. They do not seem to have thought 
their philosophy through to its conclusions or back to its root 
principles. Their error is metaphysical: a mistake about the 
nature of man and the meaning of his life on the earth. 

Nowhere is this more clearly shown than in their attitude to 
suffering. Suffering they see as the evil; and the abolition of it 
as the good which calls for and justifies even means traditionally 
regarded as immoral. They do not seem to recognize that suffering 
can be a means of moral and spiritual growth, that it is the 
school of great writers, artists, thinkers, saints; that it marks the 
difference between the deep and the superficial in human under- 
standing. They do not see that suffering, at least the suffering 
of self-denial and sacrifice, is a condition of all moral living. They 
do not admit that suffering is part of man’s meaning and is 
necessary both to remind us that we are men and to make us 
wise men and good men.! When men fear suffering more than 
they fear sin then will justice and fortitude and love and the 
pursuit of truth perish among men. When men fear sickness in 
the body more than they fear sickness in the soul, then will it be 
again, as it was before the Gospel of Christ that men will be 
“without affection, without fidelity, without mercy’’.? 


16. THE WAY BACK TO SANITY 


Philip Toynbee, reviewing Bertrand Russell’s Why I Am Not 
A Christian’ in the Observer, on 6 October, 1957, said: 


It is in the moral argument that Russell is weakest. In one appalling 
passage he shows how the strictly logical mind can, if the eyes are fixed 
too firmly on the argument and too seldom on the given and visible 
world, lead us straight to hell: 

“Assuming the break-up of the family and the establishment of 


1 See the address of Pope Pius XII on Religious and Moral Aspects of Pain 
Prevention in Medical Practice, cited above. Compare McFadden, Medical Ethics, 
pp. 140-158; the Cahiers Laennec studies of Pain, translated and published in 
New Problems in Medical Ethics, III, ed. by Dom Peter Flood, pp. 185-258; 
F. Petit, Le mal dans le monde, in Initiation theologique, Eds. du Cerf, Paris, 1957, 
t. II, pp. 224-246, and Le probleme du mal, Coll. Je sais, Je crois, Arthaud, Paris, 
1958; F. J. J. Buytendijk, De la douleur, French transl., Presses Univ. de France, 
1951, esp. pp. 144-9; Max Scheler, Le sens de la souffrance, pp. 1-71; C. S. Lewis, 
The Problem of Pain, Bles, London, 1940; and many of the letters from Christians 
awaiting death in Nazi concentration camps, published in Dying We Live, ed. by 
Trevor Huddleston, Harvill, London, 1956. 

* This was the judgment of St. Paul on the contemporary Romans: see Romans 
e: 


31. 
% Allen and Unwin, London, 1957. 
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rationally-conducted State institutions for children, it will probably be 
necessary to go a step further in the regulation of instinct. Women 
accustomed to birth control and not allowed to keep their own children 
would have little motive for enduring the discomfort of gestation and the 
pain of childbirth. Consequently, in order to keep up the population it 
would probably be necessary to make child-bearing a well-paid profession 
not, of course, to be undertaken by all women or even by a majority but 
by a certain percentage who would have to pass tests as to their fitness 
from a stock-breeding point of view. What tests should be imposed upon 
sires . . . is a question we are not yet called upon to decide”. 


The following Sunday, Russell wrote to the Observer: 


Mr. Toynbee . . . does not realise (though for this the fault is mine) that 
the passage horrifies me as much as it does him. | was engaged, not in 
advocacy but in prophecy in the style of Cassandra, but I am to blame 
for having failed to make this clear.2, What Mr. Toynbee says in criticism 
of my views on ethics has my entire sympathy. I find my own views 
argumentively irrefutable but nevertheless incredible. | do not know the 
solution.® 


There is nothing wrong with Lord Russell’s powers of logical 
reasoning. If he arrives at an ‘“‘appalling’’ and ‘“‘incredible’’ 
conclusion, this can only be because his premises were false. We 
could, however, suggest to Lord Russell the solution which is 
indicated by his own most recent moral thinking. In his eighty- 
sixth year, Russell is campaigning with astonishing vigour and 
with a noble passion for nuclear disarmament. In January 1959, 
in his little book Common Sense and Nuclear Warfare,‘ he said: 


There is no conclusion possible in this march towards insane death 
except to turn right round and march instead towards sanity and life. 
Our present courses lead inevitably, sooner or later, to the extinction of 
the human species. We are not doomed to persist in the race towards 
disaster. Human volitions have caused it, and human volitions can 
arrest it.° 

1 The quotation is from the introduction, written by Russell, to the book called 
The New Generation (1930); the passage is on pp. 121-2 of Why I am not a Christian. 

* This is scarcely an adequate defence. Russell evades the point that the 
horrifying state of affairs described is logically connected with the sexual ethics 
which he has constantly advocated and of which many of the papers reprinted in 
this book show him to be an unrepentant advocate. 

* On 21 October, he wrote again: ‘“. . . My own ethics are unsatisfactory. I 
annot meet the arguments against absolute ethical values, and yet I cannot believe 
that a dislike of wanton cruelty is merely a matter of taste, like a dislike of oysters’’. 

* Allen and Unwin, London. 

* Pp. 27-8. Much of the agnostic’s sexual ethics rests on the implied assumption: 
What we can (thanks to science) do, we may do. (This is a curious reversal of Kant’s 
uuctum: | ought implies I can). This assumption has lost all plausibility since science 
has made possible the extermination of civilization by nuclear bombs. Russell should 
reconsider Marriage and Morals, applying to contraceptives the reasoning he now 
applies to H-bombs. 
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Now Russell, in The Scientific Outlook, showed that the applica- 
tion of “scientific attitudes’’ to sex and reproduction will lead 
inevitably to a brutalizing of the human species; and as we have 
seen, this horrifies him just as much as does the prospect of 
nuclear destruction. What he has not admitted is that his own 
sexual ethics leads inevitably to the horrors of “‘scientifi 
reproduction”. This, however, is the lesson borne in upon us by 
our study of his own Marriage and Morals, as well as by our 
study of Dr. Glanville Williams and the Reverend Mr. Fletcher, 
This has shown that contraception, abortion, sterilization, 
artificial insemination are as fatal to humanity as are nuclear 
bombs. Is there any conclusion possible except, in Russell’s own 
words, “‘to turn right round (for them) and march instead towards 
sanity and life’? Russell has shown us where the danger lies 
both in the sphere of sex and in the nuclear arms race: it lies in 
“power without wisdom’’; where wisdom means “a right con- 
ception of the ends of life’. Russell has even indicated where 
the veto to evil power may be found: in Christian ethics.? The 
only way back to sanity and life is a return to Christian faith and 
love and to Christian respect for the sacredness of sex and 
marriage and for the absolute sanctity of human life. 
C. B. DALy 


1 The Scientific Outlook, pp. 12, 190, 261, 268, 274-5; compare Common Sense 
and Nuclear Warfare, p. 20. 

2 See The Scientific Outlook, p. 241: ‘‘Christian ethics is in certain fundamental 
respects opposed to the scientific ethic. . . . Christianity emphasizes the importance 
of the individual soul and is not prepared to sanction the sacrifice of an innocent 
man for the sake of some ulterior good to the majority’. Compare p. 260: ‘It may 
be thought that religion and sentiment will always succeed in opposing an immovable 
veto to such a system. I wish I could think so’’. (Cf. p. 229). In Human Society in 
Ethics and Politics, Allen and Unwin, London, 1954, he wrote (p. 9): ‘‘What the 
world needs is Christian love or compassion’’. These are extraordinary statements 
from one who has attacked religion all his life and has certainly been one of the 
great de-Christianizing influences in our time. In 1957, introducing Why I am not 
a Christian, he vigorously denied ‘‘the rumour that (he had) become less opposed 
to religious orthodoxy than (he) formerly was’’; and he went on: “‘I think all the 
great religions of the world—Buddhism, Hinduism, Christianity, Islam and 
Communism (sic)—both untrue and harmful’. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Recent Discussions on the Dead Sea Scrolls 


With the gradual publication of the manuscript material found in the 
caves of Qumran since 1947, when the first of the Dead Sea scrolls were 
brought to light, attention has tended to concentrate on the critical study 
ef the texts themselves and on the problems to which they give rise. On 
the view that the documents come from around the beginning of the 
Christian era and were put away in the caves before A.D. 70, the importance 
and special interest of these finds needs no emphasis. They put us in 
possession of Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament which are as 
much as a thousand years older than any hitherto known, thus providing 
material for a fresh chapter in the history of the Old Testament text. The 
non-biblical documents discovered, in addition to furnishing new in- 
formation about the use of Hebrew and Aramaic in late Judaism, are 
particularly valuable for the light they shed on at least one section of the 
Jewish nation at the time of Christ, namely the group to whom the 
manuscripts belonged and who had their community centre at the site 
called Khirbet Qumran, in the vicinity of the manuscript caves. The 
distinctive tenets, religious practices and aspirations of this group can 
now be studied in their own writings. Keen discussions have been taking 
place concerning the origins of the Qumran group, their relation to the 
Essenes, and the possibility that they had some influence on the teaching, 
institutions and literature of early Christianity.! 

While it is generally accepted that there is quite adequate evidence for 
the genuineness of the Qumran discoveries and also to justify assigning 
them to the general period from the second century B.c. to the first century 
A.D., both of these conclusions have in fact been challenged. A decision 
on the age, authenticity, etc., of the documents turns largely on the 
interpretation of the archaeological evidence from the caves and from 
the ruined buildings at Khirbet Qumran. In this connection, a recent 
article by Father Roland de Vaux, Director of the Ecole Biblique de 
Jerusalem, is particularly deserving of attention.? Father de Vaux joins 
issue with a number of writers who have questioned his evaluation of the 
archaeological evidence and its bearing on the date, background, etc., 
of the manuscripts. In view of the exceptional competence of the author, 
who has taken a leading part in the archaeological exploration of the 
Qumran area, it may be useful to present a summary of some points of 
this article. 


1]. T. Milik, Dix Ans de Découvertes dans le Désert de Juda; Millar Burrows, 
More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls; R. E. Murphy, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
Bible; P. Schertl, ‘‘Die Schriftenfunde von Qumran und ihre Bedeutung’’, Theol.- 
prakt. Quartalschrift, 1959, pp. 97 ff. 

*R. de Vaux, O.P., ‘‘Les Manuscripts de Qumran et l’archéologie’’, Revue Biblique, 
1959, pp. 87 fff. 
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It will be recalled that the possibility of a hoax of some kind was not 
overlooked when the first reports were received of the discovery of the 
Dead Sea scrolls. Moreover, scholars closely in touch with the finds, 
though they had little doubt that the documents were of great antiquity, 
recognised the difficulty of establishing their approximate age on the 
basis of palaeography alone; the difficulty arose from the scarcity of 
comparable written material from the period to which the manuscripts 
were believed to belong. In those circumstances it was seen to be of 
first-class importance that there should be a thorough scientific exploration 
of the cave in which the documents were alleged to have been found; 
by such an investigation it was hoped that evidence would be brought 
to light which would put the authenticity of the finds beyond doubt and 
also help to determine the age of the manuscripts. 

When the cave was re-discovered in 1949,! a systematic exploration 
was carried out under the direction of Father de Vaux and G. Lankester 
Harding. This yielded some hundreds of manuscript fragments, some of 
them belonging to the scrolls already known which had passed into the 
possession of the Syrian Archbishop Athanasios and Professor Sukenik of 
the Hebrew University. In addition, quantities of pottery were found, 
mostly remains of jars in which manuscripts had been placed, and also 
pieces of linen cloth which had been used as wrapping for the manuscripts. 

The remains of buildings at Khirbet Qumran, about a half-mile south 
of the cave, were inspected at this time; it was not, however, until 195] 
that the first of a series of campaigns of excavation at this site was under- 
taken which continued till 1956.2 Among the important finds at the site 
was a complete jar of the type in which manuscripts had been stored in 
the cave, as well as large quantities of other pottery. A large collection 
of coins, dating mainly from the period of John Hyrcanus (135-104 B.c,) 
right down to the time of the second Jewish revolt (A.D. 132-135) also 
came to light; it is notable that apparently only a single coin of Herod 
the Great (37-4 B.c.) was found. No documentary material was discovered 
but some inscriptions on jars and on potsherds are in a script similar to 
that of the scrolls. Among the debris, which had fallen to the ground level 
from the upper floor at one point of the buildings, were fragments of 
brick and plaster which, when reassembled, formed a long, narrow table; 
together with them were found inkwells, in one of which traces of dried 
ink still remained. It was natural to conclude that these were part of the 
furnishings of a scriptorium in which biblical and other texts were copied. 
There were several other large rooms, a well-constructed water supply 
system, with pools and cisterns, a pottery establishment and an extensive 
cemetery nearby. Traces of damage caused by an earthquake (31 B.c.) 
were noted, and, for a later period (A.D. 68), there is clear evidence of 
violent destruction, accompanied by burning, following an attack on the 
buildings. 

The general picture which emerges from all the evidence is that this 
was a community centre used by those who placed the manuscripts in 


1Cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, 1951, pp. 177 ff; ibid., 1952, pp. 386 ff. 
* Reports on these campaigns published by R. de Vaux, Revue Biblique, 1953 ane 
subsequent years. 
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the caves in the vicinity. As far as the occupation of the site of Khirbet 
Qumran is concerned, it appears that there was an Israelite occupation 
in the eighth/seventh century B.c., and that this should be identified with 
the Jr-hamelah' (City of Salt) mentioned in Joshue 15: 62. 

The period of occupation which is of chief interest in connection with 
study of the Dead Sea scrolls extends from the final decades of the second 
century B.C. to the latter part of the first century A.D. The first phase of 
this period of occupation probably began under John Hyrcanus (135-104 
B.c.) and continued till the earthquake of 31 B.c.? The site was then 
abandoned for a time, but was reoccupied under Archelaus (4 B.C.-A.D. 6) 
and continued to flourish till its destruction by the Romans in A.D. 68. 
It was then occupied as a Roman military post till the end of the century. 
After that time it was again abandoned until it was taken over for a 
time by Jewish rebels during the second Jewish war (A.D. 132-135); it 
was then abandoned finally. 

While excavations were proceeding at Khirbet Qumran, other dis- 
coveries, due in the first instance to the Bedouin, were being made in the 
vicinity of Qumran and in other parts of the Judaean desert. In the caves 
of Wadi Murabaat, some distance south of Qumran, fragments of Old 
Testament manuscripts were found together with other documents; 
of these latter the most interesting are a matrimonial contract of A.D. 124 
and two letters of Bar Kokeba, the leader of the second Jewish revolt. At 
Khirbet Mird, west of Qumran, documents of the Byzantine period, in 
Greek, Syro-Palestinian and Arabic, containing New Testament fragments 
were found. Documents have also come from still another source which 
does not appear to have been satisfactorily identified. These finds have 
their own importance, though they are not directly linked with the finds 
at Qumran. 

Possibly the most interesting development was the discovery of further 
manuscript caves near Qumran. The Bedouin tribesmen, in the course of 
their clandestine searches, found early in 1952 a second cave with manu- 
scripts a short distance south of the first manuscript cave. This led to a 
methodical exploration by archaeologists of an area within a five-mile 
radius of Khirbet Qumran, and up till now eleven caves in all have been 
found to contain at least fragments of manuscripts. While some of these 
were first discovered by Bedouin, who pillaged them, six were discovered 
by the archaeological team. The most important discoveries were made 
in the caves now numbered 4 and 11; the latter, according to preliminary 
reports, promises to give the richest yield of all. Cave 3, which was 
discovered by the archaeologists, is remarkable particularly for the 
copper scrolls which were found there. After much difficulty, they were 
opened by cutting into narrow strips and were found to give what purports 
to be a list of treasures hidden in various parts of Palestine, especially in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem. The sum-total of manuscript material discovered 
is very extensive; at least fragments of every book of the Hebrew Bible 
except Esther have been identified, in addition to a variety of writings 
belonging to the religious group who had occupied Qumran. 


1Cf, Revue Biblique, 1956, p. 537. 
* Josephus, B J, i, xix. 
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One of Father de Vaux’s principal contentions is that the natural 
setting in which the documents were found can be of assistance in 
interpreting them. The objective archaeological evidence, which has been 
found in abundance at Khirbet Qumran and in the caves, sets certain 
limits to the ingenuity of interpreters who would theorize on the basis 
of the texts alone. Among the points on which archaeology appears to 
have given decisive evidence are the authenticity of the finds and the 
antiquity of the documents. Even in the case of caves which were first 
found by Bedouin, at least some fragments were found by the archaeologists 
who arrived later on the scene; in some cases fragments discovered by 
them clearly belonged to manuscripts already sold by the Bedouin. The 
linen cloth, in which some manuscripts were wrapped, has been subjected 
to the radiocarbon test; this gave the date A.D. 33, with a possible margin 
of error of 200 years in either direction. As it seems reasonable to hold 
that the cloth is approximately of the date at which the manuscripts were 
put away in the caves, this gives 167 B.c. and A.D. 233 as the extreme 
limits for the putting away of the documents. 

In all the caves except one, pottery was found together with manuscript 
material. The Bedouin stated that the manuscripts first found were in 
jars. All of this pottery belongs to the Hellenistic and Roman period; 
the same types of pottery were found at Khirbet Qumran as in the caves, 
and some of the forms of pottery have been found only in the Qumran 
area. Even in caves which contained no manuscript material, pottery of 
the same kind was found. It is reasonable to hold that the pottery dates 
approximately the putting of the manuscripts in the caves, though the 
manuscripts themselves may, of course, have been older. 

It can hardly be questioned that the caves were used by those people 
who had their community centre at Khirbet Qumran, the religious group 
to whom the manuscripts belonged. Consequently, the putting away of 
the manuscripts cannot be later than the end of the existence of the 
community there. The stratigraphy and distribution of coins at Khirbet 
Qumran seem to provide clear evidence bearing on this point. In the 
level corresponding to the violent destruction of the buildings, Jewish 
coins were found which cover the period from the reign of Archelaus 
down to the first Jewish revolt (A.D. 68). In the level immediately above 
this, corresponding to a certain reconstruction of the buildings, were 
found Roman coins dating from A.D. 67/68 and subsequent years. All 
things considered, this evidence points strongly to the year A.D. 68 as 
that in which the site was destroyed;! this date harmonizes with the 
account of Josephus, who tells of military operations conducted in the 
Jordan valley and at Jericho in that year by Vespasian, the Roman 
commander. Josephus does not mention an attack on Qumran, but the 
evidences of an attack, at about this time, and of subsequent Roman 
military occupation of the site, are clear enough from the archaeological 
findings. 

It appears, therefore, that archaeology has placed the study of the 
Qumran texts on a solid historical foundation. The genuineness of the 


1 Josephus, B J, iv, viii-ix; Ricciotti, History of Israel, ii, pp. 418 f; de Vaux, 
Revue Biblique, 1954, pp. 232 ff. 
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discoveries and the antiquity of the documents are clearly established; 
so also is the fact that the documents belonged to the religious group who 
lived at Khirbet Qumran and the adjacent area; copies of the rule govern- 
ing the group have been found in the caves. The period of their occupation 
of the area extends from the end of the second century B.C. to A.D. 68, 
apart from the period beginning in the year 31 B.c., when Khirbet Qumran 
was abandoned by them. 
JoHN A. O’ FLYNN 


An Anglican View of the Primacy—1! 


Dr. E. L. Mascall,! in his book The Recovery of Unity,? shows himself 
favourable to the view that in a re-united Christendom a place could, 
and ought to be found for the Papacy. To the idea and actual role of the 
Papacy in the Catholic Church today he is, however, much opposed. In 
his criticisms of the Catholic position he ranges over a wide field, but 
the core of his argument may, I think, be presented under the following 
two headings. 

1. The doctrine of the Primacy as defined at the Vatican Council 
accords to the Pope immediate and truly episcopal jurisdiction over the 
entire Church. The Pope is thus the absolute ruler of every diocese and 
of every bishop, and comes very near to being, if he is not in actual fact, 
the only true bishop in the Church. This extreme idea of the Papal 
supremacy is not substantiated by what we know of the life of the primitive 
Church, and of the position of the bishop of Rome in relation to the 
Church as a whole at that period. The Church of the early centuries did, 
admittedly, know and recognize a primacy of the bishop of Rome, but 
not as the Primacy is understood by the Vatican Council. It looked upon 
the successor of Peter as the organ which focused the unity of the entire 
episcopal college, the mouthpiece of doctrinal unity and the centre of the 
intercommunion of the churches. It did not acknowledge him, nor 
apparently did he expect to be acknowledged, as the true ruler of the 
entire Church, a supreme pastor to whom all other pastors, as well as the 
faithful under them, were strictly subject. The Vatican Council doctrine 
of the Primacy is, therefore, an instance of doctrinal development carried 
beyond legitimate limits. It represents an idea that is substantially different 
from what the primitive Church recognized, and must therefore be 
accounted a corruption of apostolic tradition.* 

2. The granting of supreme jurisdictional power to the bishop of 
Rome distorts the true nature of the Mystical Body of Christ since, by 
placing the episcopate in direct and complete dependence on the Papacy, 
it submerges the sacramental beneath the administrative aspect of the 


*See Irish Theological Quarterly, xxvi (1959), pp. 73-81. 
* Longmans, London, 1958. Cited hereafter as M. 
*M, pp. 201-7. Cf. Irish Theological Quarterly, loc. cit., pp. 74 f. 
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Church. The Mystical Body of Christ is a sacramentally constituted 
reality and can appropriately have as its bond and principle of unity 
the world-wide episcopate, which is sacramentally conferred and itself 
a sacramental function. It is quite unacceptable, however, to place the 
entire Church, episcopate included, under the control of the Papacy, an 
administrative function conferred by the administrative process of 
election.! 

It will be obvious that what is ultimately at stake in these objections of 
Dr. Mascall is the nature and constitution of the Church. They raise a 
number of questions, many of them of some complexity, which could 
only be adequately treated in a very lengthy discussion, of the kind that 
is not possible here. The following remarks are offered merely as suggest- 
ing lines of reflection. They are not intended in any controversial spirit, 
but rather to draw attention to some aspects of the Catholic position 
which may help to create a truer idea of the Vatican doctrine of the 
Primacy in circles where, despite much goodwill, it has evidently not 
been adequately understood. 


The Primacy revealed in Scripture 


When we come to examine the development of the consciousness of 
the Primacy in the Church, we are faced with the task of confronting 
the present-day teaching of the Catholic Church with, on the one hand, 
the doctrine of Scripture and, on the other, the tradition of the Church 
as enshrined in the practice of the first centuries and in the formal 
statements of primitive ecclesiastical writers. In the Scriptures we find 
the words of Our Lord concerning Peter, in the Church’s history we find 
what is apparently the objective realization of these words in the historical 
order. 

The Catholic apologist has no difficulty in establishing the bestowal 
of a true jurisdictional primacy by Christ on Peter from the explicit 
statement of Christ himself, and from the general position of Peter in 
the New Testament. Despite the fact that his interpretation of the evidence 
is controverted, he is nonetheless quite certain that in the words spoken 
by Our Lord to Peter at Caesarea Philippi (Mt. 16:18 f.) there is con- 
tained the promise of supreme ruling and teaching power in the Church, 
which promise is later made effective in Christ’s commission to Peter 
to feed all the sheep of the flock (Jo. 21:15-17). Though it may seem 
useless to hope that an interpretation which has been so consistently 
and vigorously resisted with all the resources of non-Catholic scholarship 
should begin at last to meet with a more favourable reception, nevertheless 
one cannot refrain from emphasizing once again the fundamental 
importance for the doctrine of the Primacy of these two passages, 
together with the passage in Luke’s gospel where Peter is appointed to 
confirm his brethren in the faith (Lk. 22:32). There is some ground for 
hope, however, in the fact that less is likely to be heard in the future of 
the objections against the authenticity of the texts from Matthew and 
John, and also in the remarkable admission of so eminent a Protestant 
theologian as Oscar Cullmann that Our Lord conferred on Peter a true 


1M, pp. 208, 230-2. 
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primacy of leadership and direction, though it was a personal and 
temporary privilege, not to be transmitted to successors down through 
the centuries.! Dr. Mascall, unlike M. Cullmann, has no difficulty in 
accepting the conclusion that any primacy conferred on Peter was 
intended to be a permanent feature of the Church, but is convinced that 
what Peter received fell far short of supreme ruling and teaching power. 


The metaphor of the Rock 


Much has been written on the meaning of Mt. 16:18 f., the focal 
point of the whole controversy concerning Peter’s primacy, yet one does 
not always find outside the Catholic Church an accurate acquaintance 
with all the details of the argument in favour of the Catholic interpre- 
tation. Taken together these have a cumulative force which, to say the 
least, cannot easily be dismissed. In regard to the rock metaphor alone, 
one wonders, for example, if the importance of the following points is 
fully appreciated: the obvious echo of the parable of the house built 
upon a rock, and capable of withstanding the winds and the rains 
precisely because of the foundation on which it is built;? the fact that 
Peter not merely is the Rock but is appointed the Rock, so that there is 
question not of a natural aptitude for the function of securing and 
consolidating the building, but of an act whereby one in authority—in 
this case Christ, to whom all power is given in heaven and on earth— 
confers an office whose purpose it is to give to the Church what a rock 
foundation gives to a house; that to be appointed the Rock by Christ 
implies such a communication of strength to the Church as will not 
merely safeguard it against collapse or destruction but will give it the 
fullest internal cohesion and unity; that Peter is to fulfil his function of 
maintaining the Church’s unity and strength by the ordinary means 
which the apostles on all sides employ, at the direction of Our Lord, in 
order to guard the Church against its powerful and tireless enemies, that 
is to say: vigilance, instruction, exhortation, command, judgment, 
rebuke, punishments, excommunication—in a word, authoritative ruling 
and teaching, a system established by Our Lord himself for the preser- 
vation of his Church and inscribed beyond all possibility of doubt in 
the pages of the New Testament; that the metaphor here employed by 
Christ (in common with the metaphors of the keys and the shepherd) 
has been used already in the Old Testament to denote the relationship, 
first of Yahweh and then of the Messias, to the people of Israel, and is 
therefore eminently suited to convey the authoritative position of one 
who is to be Christ’s Vicar on earth.® 

If the foregoing considerations are given their full weight it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion, apart altogether from the corroborative evidence 
of verse 19 and of the other primacy texts, that Our Lord, by appointing 
Peter to be the Rock on which the Church will be built, is making over 


10. Cullmann, Saint Pierre, disciple, apdétre, martyr, Neuchatel, 1952. 

® Matt. 7 : 24-27. 

® See, e.g., T. Zapelena, De Ecclesia Christi, Pars Apologetica, Ed. 4a, Rome, 
1946, pp. 228-33; P. Murray, “Supremacy of Saint Peter’ in Essays, Chiefly 
Theological, Third Series, Dublin, 1852, pp. 268-328. 
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to him precisely the power which the Vatican Council accords him, viz. 
the authority to rule the entire Church: to eliminate dangers to the 
Church’s faith and unity at whatever point they make their appearance, 
even among members of the hierarchy; to take measures affecting the 
whole Church for the purpose of promoting its well-being and strength; 
to act directly on the faithful of any diocese in the world rather than 
through the bishop, if such action be necessary for the speedy and 
efficient elimination of grave disorders. ... In all this there is nothing 
that goes beyond the plain sense of the simple yet powerful statement 
that Peter is to be constituted the Rock on which the Church of Christ 
will be built, and by which the forces of evil will at all times be defeated 
in their attempts to destroy the Church, or to change it from that form 
and structure given to it once and for all by its divine founder. 


The Primacy determined by the Church’s constitution 


Are there then no limitations to the authority conferred by Our Lord 
on Peter? Is the Catholic idea of the Pope that of an absolute monarch 
whose rule can permit of no subordinate rule other than that of mere 
delegates, and who is himself free of all discipline arising from his member- 
ship of the Church? Is it possible to recognize the Catholic doctrine of 
the Primacy in the words: “the draconic, dogmatic and disciplinary 
dictatorship of the Roman See, as it is now and has been for many 
centuries exercised”?! Dr. Mascall would, I believe, find it much easier 
to appreciate the true significance of the primacy texts if he could accept 
our assurance that, while appearances may at times suggest the contrary 
to an outsider, the idea expressed in these words does not correspond 
either to the present-day reality, or to the teaching of the Vatican Council, 
or to the Catholic interpretation of the scriptural texts about the Primacy. 
Apropos of the description of the Papacy as an absolute monarchy, 
Monsignor Journet writes as follows :? 


. .. to what kind of monarchy shall we liken the Church? Not to an absolute one, 
where one alone is head and all the rest are only his agents: nor yet to a mixed and 
limited monarchy, in which the supreme power is only partially in the monarch. It 
was rather to the constitution that Moses gave the Hebrews that St. Thomas would 
compare this regime (cf. I-II, q. 105, a.1). We must think, says Billot (De Ecclesia, 1921, 
p. 513), of a pure monarchy in which the monarch governs independently, but has 
beneath him, so as to avoid the inconvenience of centralization, not mere delegates 
but true rulers, vassals; and in which, let us add, both monarch and vassals might be 
drawn from the people. With these reserves, and setting aside its political associations, 
we may adopt the word monarchy. 


Peter, then, possesses supreme and complete power in the Church, 
but this power is limited by the constitution of the Church as fixed by 
Christ. His power does not extend to teaching what is over and above 
the content of the faith; to increasing or reducing the number of sac- 
raments instituted by Christ, or substantially altering any one of the 
seven sacramental rites; to changing the divinely-determined conditions 


1M, p. 230. 
2 Mer. C. Journet, The Church of the Word Incarnate, vol. i, London, 1955, P. 
423 n. 
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of Church membership; to the admission of women to the ministry. ... 
Similarly, the power of the Pope is limited by the divine institution of 
episcopacy. The bishops rule the Church in its various dioceses in the 
name of Christ, and must be allowed in general such freedom of action 
and security of tenure as correspond to the notion of a true ruler or 
prince, not that of a mere delegate. The point is clearly made by Murray:! 


Though he (the Pope) has the power of suspending the episcopal form of government 
in particular countries, when and while the good of religion requires this to be done, 
as happened in England in the seventeenth century; though, when the good of religion 
requires it, he can alter the boundaries of episcopal sees, and even depose their present 
lawful occupants, without any canonical fault on their part, and appoint others in 
their place, as was done in France at the beginning of the present century; though he 
can limit the jurisdiction of bishops not only by reservation of sins, but in other ways— 
in all which, and similar cases, he is himself the supreme, and, to man, irresponsible 
judge; yet he cannot abolish the episcopal order from the Church, which indeed his 
own ecumenical episcopate presupposes; nor can he reduce its authority to a merely 
precarious and nominal existence: because the episcopate was established by Our 
Lord himself, not, like general councils, to be called into action from time to time, 
when there would be an exigency for them, but as a permanent ordinary institution, 
an essential part of the system of ecclesiastical government fixed by the hand of God 
to last to the end of the world. 


Any attempt by a Pope to exercise power beyond these limits, therefore, 
would be an extension of the primatial power outside the frontiers fixed 
for it by Christ. As such it would be ultra vires and devoid of authority. 
Moreover, prudent use of his power will make it necessary for the Pope 
to avoid any action which would seem to compromise the authority 
and prestige of a diocesan bishop, such as sudden and brusque interven- 
tion in diocesan affairs, apart from grave necessity, or assuming without 
apparent reason important functions hitherto worthily discharged by the 
bishop. And at all times the Pope is obliged by the instructions of Christ 
(Lk. 22:25, 27) to exercise his rule not in a spirit of domination but in a 
spirit of humble service, so that in this matter of government, as in all 
things else, the Kingdom of God may be seen to belong to a different 
plane from the kingdoms of this earth and its rulers animated by a 
different spirit from the spirit of earthly rulers. Individual popes may 
indeed give grounds for criticism in their exercise of government, but 
the words of Christ are clear, constituting always a recall to an aspect 
of the papacy which is an integral part of the idea and ideal of that office. 
Stern, even severe action, is not excluded, if the occasion demands it, 
but it may never be undertaken in a purely authoritarian and repressive 
manner. 


The Primacy fully compatible with episcopacy 


In practice the bishop of a Catholic diocese has full scope for the 
exercise of his pastoral ministry. Even under the prevailing system of 
Church government, admittedly characterized by considerably more 
direction and intervention from the Roman See than was known in the 
Church of the primitive centuries, the bishop is by no means deprived 
of that freedom, spontaneity and authority which are certainly required 


? Loc. cit., pp. 301 f. 
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if the episcopacy is to fulfil the function for which Christ instituted it. 
The Catholic bishop is indeed the true pastor of his flock, the represen- 
tative of Christ for the people committed to his care, the watchful 
custodian of sacred doctrine, the source and centre of liturgical worship, 
the protector and promoter of Christian morality. Conscious of the 
powers he holds in the name of Christ and of the weighty responsibilities 
his office imposes on him, he devotes himself fully to his flock, con- 
secrating all his resources of energy, initiative and skill to a task whose 
ultimate objective, like that of the Papacy itself, is the fullest possible 
subjection of each member of his flock to the law of grace, the dominion 
of the Holy Spirit and the love of Christ. This task he alone can perform, 
and its successful accomplishment calls for great prudence and unceasing 
vigilance. The government of a diocese, as is appreciated nowhere more 
clearly than by the Holy See, is a complex and exacting task, calling for 
daily decisions to be taken in the light of various factors, often difficult 
to assess—local conditions, variations of character, tradition and tem- 
perament, changing customs and attitudes of mind, all to be considered 
against the common background of Church practice throughout the 
world, and the special orientations which the Holy Spirit is evidently 
imparting to the Mystical Body at any particular time. That the Pope 
should make laws for the universal Church, that he should withdraw 
from the bishop’s competence certain acts of jurisdiction, that a final 
appeal to him is always allowed both in dogmatic and disciplinary matters 
—all this in no way alters the primary truth that the day-to-day govern- 
ment of the diocese and the immediate responsibility for the spiritual 
welfare of the entire flock rest with the bishop. Given the necessity of 
the unity of the whole body, however, and the existence of an office in 
the Church designed to make that unity a permanent reality, direction 
from the centre is natural and necessary. Nor should it cause any surprise 
that this direction should increase in extent as life becomes more complex 
and greatly improved communications reduce vast distances to insig- 
nificance, making it possible for error to spread itself in an instant and 
quickly establish itself all over the world. These directives of the Holy 
See, however, are not to be applied mechanically, with more regard for 
the letter than the spirit, by each bishop, but in such a way that their 
purpose will be best achieved in the existing circumstances of the diocese, 
even though this may involve some modification of the actual letter of 
the law, or, in exceptional cases, an appeal to Rome to have the provision, 
in whole or in part, waived in a particular diocese. The Holy See looks to 
the world-wide episcopate for its active co-operation and loyal discretion 
in the implementation of its laws in their true spirit and intention; it 
welcomes, and at times expressly solicits the views of the bishops on the 
suitability of existing or proposed legislation. The bishop on his side 
derives much assistance from the directives of the Holy See, and is 
strenghtened in the exercise of his ministry by his consciousness of the 
presence of the sustaining hand of Peter. The institution of the Papacy is 
in fact a great preserver of the rightful liberty of the episcopacy, whether 
from secular powers or the encroachments of local metropolitan or 
patriarch, authorities which, in the course of history, both inside and 
outside the Catholic Church, often imposed upon bishops the kind of 
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restrictive domination that Dr. Mascall believes the Papacy imposes on 
the bishops of the Catholic Church. Even from a purely natural point of 
view, the Papacy is in fact much less likely to abuse its power in this 
way, if only by reason of its geographical remoteness and the vast extent 
of its spiritual empire. 


Authority and freedom 


The jurisdiction of the Pope over the bishops of the world is both an 
instrument making for efficiency in the ministry and a guarantee of its 
legitimate liberty. One might speak here of the general subject of the 
relation between law and liberty which is basic to the whole question of 
the primacy.! Every law, wisely conceived and prudently administered, 
though its immediate effect be to restrict freedom in this or that limited 
area of human conduct, ultimately serves the greater liberty of the 
individual within the framework of an ordered and stable society. We 
find this principle exemplified before our eyes in every department of 
life, and in a most noteworthy fashion in religious communities, where 
a system of external discipline faithfully and exactly carried out is the 
indispensable support of the interior life and of the ascent of the soul 
to the highest stages of divine union. It would be easy to stigmatize the 
tule of life of religious communities and the heavily stressed obligation 
of perfect obedience to religious superiors as a harsh, repressive system. 
Nevertheless, the criticism would be beside the mark and in flat con- 
tradiction to the history of monasticism: ex fructu eorum cognoscetis eos. 
The Papal authority over the Church is obviously on a different plane 
from the government of a monastic community, and is very far from 
having the immediate impact even on the minute details of daily life 
which religious obedience entails. It is no less obvious, however, that the 
same principle, viz. that law is the safeguard of liberty, applies to the 
Papal power. This power can certainly be abused and can corrupt its 
holder, but this can be urged against all forms of authority and, in the 
ecclesiastical domain, against the episcopate in particular. Yet this is 
no argument for condemning the episcopate as a corruption of Church 
order. 

All that I have been saying in explanation of the Primacy is intended 
as a commentary on the teaching of the Vatican Council on this subject, 
in the hope of eventually throwing some light on the problem of the 
development of the Primacy. If the Papacy as it exists today is thought 
to be a dictatorial institution, one can quite understand that it should 
then be adjudged alien to the scriptural and primitive idea of the primatial 
office. If on the other hand it is viewed realistically in the light of man’s 
nature, both as a social being and as needing to be brought into relation- 
ship with God through willing obedience to a law mediated by other 
men, it emerges in its true character as an instrument of the Holy Spirit 
lor establishing in the souls of men the law of liberty and the fruits 
thereof—joy, confidence, peace, intimate union with God. The Papacy 
serves the deepest spiritual needs of man. It is not an office of domination 


' See, e.g., Journet, op. cit., pp. 188-92; J. A. Moehler, Symbolism, Fifth Edition, 


London, 1906, pp. 269 ff. 
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but of service, a ministry, taking its inspiration from him who possessed 
the fullness of power but nevertheless came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, and who appointed Peter as this Vicar and visible repre- 
sentative on earth. 

It is interesting to note that this function of service and of safeguarding 
the liberty of the faithful receives prominence in the recent Mass of the 
Common of Popes, Si diligis (1942), which may reasonably be taken as 
expressing the Church’s habitual and, as it were, spontaneous conception 
of the Papal office, independently of any apologetic preoccupations. The 
Epistle of the Mass is taken from I Peter, chapter 5, of which the opening 
verses expressly warn against the conception of ecclesiastical government 
as an authoritarian function: pascite qui in vobis est gregem Dei, pro- 
videntes non coacte, sed spontanee secundum Deum . . . neque ut dominantes 
in cleris, sed forma facti gregis ex animo, while the Postcommunion 
prayer makes express reference to liberty as the fruit of authoritative 
government: ut potenti moderatione (this term is itself significant) directa, 
et incrementa libertatis accipiat (viz. Ecclesia) et in religionis integritate 
persistat. 


Two kinds of obedience 


Pope Pius XII, by whom this Mass was authorized, was himself the 
living embodiment of the idea of the Papacy, combining wise government 
of the most decisive kind with a remarkable concern for the freedom of 
the individual and the spirit of initiative, and showing forth in his own life 
a perfect pattern of service to the flock. The unceasing sacrifice involved 
in that service sums up and transcends all that is most significant in the 
duty of obedience to which the Primacy gives rise for all the faithful. 
Technically it is true that the Pope is subject to no power on earth, and 
to that extent it is correct to say that his membership of the Church is 
“different in kind from that of every other member”. But does this 
difference really create a problem in an organism where “‘not all the 
members have the same office”’,?* where diversity of function is the law 
of life for the whole body? The point does indeed touch upon a universal 
condition, admitting of no exception, for fruitful membership of the 
Church. It is that referred to in Our Lord’s words: “Unless the grain of 
wheat falling into the ground die, itself remaineth alone ...”° For 
members of the Church in general, obedience to ecclesiastical authority 
is an indispensable, and indeed the primary condition for attaining to 
this death to self. The Pope by the very nature of his office is, on election, 
withdrawn from this condition of being bound by obedience to an 
ecclesiastical superior, by which, however, his whole personality has been 
formed. But is he therefore free to disregard the Church’s laws, to ignore 
the prescriptions of the liturgy, to disregard the manifold canonical 
obligations of the clerical state, to administer the Church without regard 
to existing Canon Law? Most decidedly, no. The Pope will in fact 
determine his conduct with the fullest reference to the general discipline 


1M, p. 209. 
2 Rom. 12: 4. 
* John 12: 24. 
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of the Church, to which he is, from the narrowly legal point of view, 
superior. Over and above the demands thus imposed on him there is the 
instantia cotidiana, sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum, more than sufficient 
to complete the personal sacrifice demanded of all who would be united 
to Christ but most specially from him to whom are addressed the words 
Simon, fili Joannis, diligis me plus quam his ?* 


Infallible pronouncements and the consent of the Church 


The problem created by the Pope’s supreme and immediate power 
over all the faithful is paralleled for Dr. Mascall by the doctrine of papal 
infallibility. “‘For it is of the essence of that position’, he writes, “‘that 
it is the judgment of the Roman Pontiff and not the consent of the 
Church that is definitive in faith and morals: in a case of Petrus contra 
mundum Peter would be right and the world would be wrong’’.? I have 
already touched upon this notion of possible opposition between the Pope 
and the universal Church, and I hope to have shown that it is incom- 
patible with the idea of the Church as established by Christ. Here I 
should like to comment on the idea from the point of view of the relation- 
ship of papal definitions, or of definitive statements of the hierarchy as a 
whole, to the faith of the entire Church.‘ 

When the Vatican Council declared that the Pope is infallible when 
he speaks ex cathedra, and that ex cathedra statements are irreformable 
ex sese, non autem ex consensu Ecclesiae, this declaration did not mean 
that the Pope could define something that did not belong to the faith 
of the Church. It was not the fact of the consent of the Church that was 
excluded but the view that, before the definition could be universally 
binding, an act of the universal Church accepting it was necessary. If the 
Pope enjoys the special protection and assistance of the Holy Spirit to 
the end that he may in certain circumstances teach doctrine without the 
possibility of erring, this prerogative must be understood in close relation- 
ship to the illuminating presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church at 
large, and to the purpose which papal infallibility is designed to serve, 
viz. that the faith of Christ may be preserved inviolate for the benefit of 
all believers. 

It is certainly true, and is here reiterated with emphasis, that the Pope, 
in defining revealed truth, is not merely the mouthpiece of the believing 
Church, is not simply gathering up and in that sense focusing the universal 
assent of the faithful. For it is the function of the hierarchy not merely to 
manifest the unity of faith in the Church but also and more basically, to 
create that unity, to hand down from above, in the place and with the 
authority of Christ, the Word which was originally spoken by God to 
men and is continually offered by him through the Church for the willing 
acceptance of each succeeding generation. By the institution of Christ 
the Church is a social organization in which some are placed in a position 


1 John 21:15. 

?M, p. 209. 

® Irish Theological Quarterly, loc. cit., pp. 80 f. 

‘On what follows one may consult Y. Congar, Lay People in the Church, London, 
1957, pp. 276-81; Divided Christendom, London, 1939, pp. 64-92. 
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of authority, that through their agency the treasures of the faith may be 
mediated to all the members of the society. The hierarchy alone can rule 
and teach authoritatively in the Church, just as it alone possesses the 
power to provide for the continuing presence in the Church of the 
Eucharist and the sacramental system. Yet the believing Church has 
already, from apostolic times onwards, accepted and adhered to the 
doctrine which the infallible hierarchy, with Peter at its head, has trans- 
mitted to it. Inasmuch as the believing Church has conformed its faith 
to the standard of the infallible teaching authority and the Holy Spirit is 
active throughout the entire Church for the purpose of ensuring, by 
means of this conformity, a communal possession of the truth by the 
Body of Christ, it is permissible in this sense to speak also of the infallibility 
of the ecclesia credens. 

Here, as always, the notion of the Church as living organism is super- 
imposed upon, or coalesces with, the notion of the Church as social 
organization, so that the function exercised by the hierarchy in the Church 
qua social body are understood as organic functions interior to the Church 
qua living Body of Christ, and therefore as standing in vital relationship 
to the life of the Body as a whole. The life which animates the head in 
the human body, in order that it may not only live but act as a directing 
principle in the body, is the same life which animates the other members 
and enables them to respond to the directive activity of the head. 
Analogously, it is the same Spirit which guides the hierarchy and the 
Pope in teaching the faith authoritatively, and illumines the Church at 
large that it may cleave unerringly to the one true faith, which is taught 
by the hierarchy from the days of the apostles to the very end of time. 

There can be no question therefore of the Pope defining doctrine 
which is not already in the Church and already believed, at least obscurely, 
by the universal Church. There is no justification for opposing the 
dogmatic definitions of the Pope, past or future, to the universal consent 
of the Church; no question, once again, of Peter being right and the 
“world”, the catholica, being wrong. Ad hanc enim ecclesiam, propter 
potentiorem principalitatem, necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam .. + 
and the only faith which Peter can define is the faith which the churches 
throughout the world already hold, though in defining that faith Peter 
is far from being simply a sounding-board for the entire believing Church. 
Peter teaches the faith with authority, transmits it to the faithful in the 
name of Christ, explains it, underlines and clarifies certain aspects of it, 
warns against dangers that threaten it or condemns errors that have 
already made their appearance in this or that portion of the flock. If 
therefore one chooses to speak of the Popes as focusing the belief of the 
entire Church?, Catholic theology will not refuse to recognize the 
important truth which that expression contains. It will insist, however, 
that the more basic role of the Supreme Pontiff as the ultimate centre 
of doctrinal unity—the unifying and stablizing Rock—be maintained and 
prominently displayed. 


1Trenaeus, Adv. Haer., 3, 3, 2. 


* Ramsey, The Gospel and the Catholic Church, p. 64, cited in M, p. 196. 
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Gradual growth in understanding and manifestation of the Primacy 


The conception of the Primacy which has been outlined above does 
ystice to and is based upon—so Catholics maintain—the twofold 
sriptural doctrine of Peter as the Rock of the Church and of Christ as 
the vivifying head of his Body the Church. It is a scriptural conception, 
not merely in the sense that it follows remotely and obliquely from the 
teaching of Scripture, but is part of that sense of Scripture which, for 
the mind illumined by the light which the Holy Spirit imparts to the 
Church through the Magisterium, lies upon the surface of the sacred text. 
From this point of view it is only in a very limited sense that the teaching 
of the Vatican Council concerning the Primacy can be spoken of as an 
nstance of doctrinal development. Without the slightest intention of 
reflecting in any way upon those who read the texts otherwise, it must be 
said that the analysis of Scripture required in order to display the Vatican 
doctrine clearly is neither doubtful nor complicated. 

Nevertheless there were many reasons why the full significance of the 
Primacy should not have emerged for a considerable time into the clear 
consciousness of the various churches of Christendom and found corres- 
ponding practical expression in the life of the Church. These reasons are 
well known. First there is the fact that the apostles, though subject to 
Peter from the point of view of the regular government and enduring 
structure of the Church, were nevertheless, as founders of the Church, 
as first preachers of the Kingdom, Peter’s co-apostles and his equals. 
Because of this the relationship of simple dependence linking the successors 
of the apostles with the successor of Peter might well be obscured for a 
time in the minds of many.! Then there was the grave need to stress the 
unique role of the local bishop, since it was upon him that the day-to-day 
sovernment of each church depended and around him that the Church 
catholic must take shape and grow up in the various regions of the world. 
At a time when slow communications, and other factors also, made 
action from the centre difficult or impossible, the purity of the faith and 
regularity of discipline demanded exceptional vigilance and decisive 
action on the part of the bishop of each church. There are further 
considerations: the fact that the Church was only learning as it went 
along, in the very process of living and acting, how the structure given 
t by its divine founder was to take actual shape in the historical order; 
the restricted mode of existence imposed upon the early Church by its 
status as a religio non licita, subject to various inabilities and to periodic 
outbursts of violent persecution; an understandable reserve on the part 
of the early pontiffs in bringing the papal power into play, a reluctance 
to act except as necessity demanded and as the growing realization of the 
‘ignificance of the Primacy made action more reasonable in the eyes of 
thers and correspondingly more effective. 


The modern Papacy in true continuity with that of antiquity 


While all these factors contributed to retarding the full manifestation 
f the virtualities of the Primacy, nevertheless even the limited evidence 


Cf. Journet, op. cit., pp. 470 f. 
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which has survived from the early centuries reveals to us the essential 
lineaments of the Papacy as we know it today.' Already in this period 
we find the Roman Church, in the person of its bishop (who, in common 
with the other bishops of Christendom, was the source and mouthpiece 
of doctrinal authority in his church) intervening in a striking way in the 
affairs of other Churches (e.g. Corinth, Asia Minor, Arles). Underlying 
these interventions was the consciousness of having a duty and a right to 
eliminate abuses and provide for unity, and this was accepted by the 
other Christian Churches, though occasionally and in exceptional 
circumstances there was some temporary resistance to the exercise of the 
Roman prerogative. We find also a general consciousness of the necessity 
of communion with Rome in order to remain within Catholic unity. This 
manifested itself, among other ways, in visits to Rome by eminent 
personalities from all over the world to ascertain what Rome believed 
and practised, or in the hope of winning the support of the Romana 
Church for doctrines that had elsewhere been opposed or condemned. 
More remarkable still is the fact that the bishops of Rome claimed the 
authority to excommunicate bishops and entire churches that obstinately 
refused to accept their solemn rulings in matters of faith and morals, 
and this claim called forth no general protest, or anything even remotely 
approaching a general protest, from the other bishops. If the claim had 
been unfounded, unquestionably such a protest would have been made 
in discharge of a conscientious duty to safeguard the divinely-appointed 
constitution of the Church, or at any rate from the natural motive of 
preventing the unwarranted assumption of authority by one bishop over 
his fellows. 

This, in general outline, is the picture presented by the Roman See 
in its relation to the Church as a whole in the first three centuries: 
solicitude for all the churches, singular prestige, exceptional doctrinal 
authority bringing with it a corresponding authority in disciplinary 
matters, the whole based upon the special connexion, more or less clearly 
appreciated in different regions, between the Roman See and the Rock 
on which the Church had been built. There is development both in the 
understanding and in the exercise of Rome’s pre-eminent authority, and 
this development continues not merely down to the time of the Council 
of Chalcedon, when the assembled Fathers openly proclaimed the supreme 
authority of Pope Leo, but through later centuries also. Such development 
is fully in accord with what we should expect in a living and growing 
organism. The fact that today there is considerably more direction and a 
whole body of developing legislation emanating from the centre is simply 
a further manifestation of that same law of life, of the Church’s ability 
to overcome new dangers and maintain its unity and strength by 
appropriate means. Increasing centralization, while a source of greater 
strength, can of course involve certain disadvantages, and prudent 
government must constantly seek to approximate to the ideal balance 
in this matter. The doctrinal basis for the Papacy as it exists and acts 
today is, however, quite secure. The teaching of the Vatican Council 


1 See, e.g., Lebreton and Zeiller, History of the Primitive Church (E. Tr.), London, 
1942-8, vol. ii, pp. 407-11, vol. iii, pp. 991-1016; Battifol, Catholicism and Papacy 
(E. Tr.), London, 1925. 
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that the Pope possesses immediate and episcopal power over all the 
faithful, provided it be understood in the light of what has already been 
said about the position of the episcopate and the purpose which the 
papal authority is meant to serve, adds nothing substantially new to the 
primitive claim that Rome enjoyed authority over all the churches, even 
that supreme degree of authority implied in the act of excommunication; 
much less does it add anything to the scriptural doctrine that Peter is 
the Rock and the supreme pastor. It is moreover in perfect accord with 
the doctrine that the Church is the living Body of Christ, including within 
itself and embracing in the unity of its common life the various organs 
or functions, including the Papacy, which at once manifest and maintain 
that life. 


Organic relationship between administrative and sacramental functions 


There is indeed subordination within that common life and common 
unity, and one aspect of this subordination is the authority of the Pope 
over the bishops. This relationship, however, involves no anomaly, no 
inversion of values, no sacrifice of sacramental realities to an administra- 
tive framework. It must not be forgotten that the Papacy itself is not 
merely an administrative, as opposed to a sacramental function, since 
the Pope holds his primacy only because he is bishop of Rome. A layman 
can indeed be elected Pope and possesses supreme jurisdiction over the 
Church from the moment of acceptance of his election, yet this is in view 
of the episcopal consecration which he is about to receive and which he 
cannot, while remaining Pope, resolve not to accept. Apart from this, the 
object and result of the exercise of the Primacy is the more fruitful 
ministry of the world-wide episcopate. We have here simply an instance 
of that general law by which, in the Church, the inner substance of the 
Christian life is preserved and increased through a visible, external system 
conformable to man’s nature as a corporeal being, whose perfection is 
moreover achieved through social organization. It is the social nature of 
the Church of Christ which explains the existence in the Church of the 
power of jurisdiction or of government. This power is second to the 
power of order or sacramental power in the Church from the point of 
view of nobility and holiness, but in many ways we find the sacramental 
power dependent on it: jurisdiction precedes the sacraments to announce 
them, to issue the invitation and prepare the way for their reception; 
to it belongs also to determine, within certain narrow limits, the sacramen- 
tal rite, and to preserve the doctrine concerning the sacraments, as part 
of the revealed doctrine committed to the Church, from danger of 
corruption. Despite this dependence the absolute superiority of the 
sacramental power is not called in question; the jurisdictional power 
does not submerge but rather ministers to the sacramental.' It is thus 
that we must always look upon the legitimate exercise of jurisdiction 
in the Church, and especially in that office to which belongs the fullness 
of jurisdiction, the Primacy of the bishop of Rome. 


KEVIN MCNAMARA 


' Cf. Journet, op. cit., pp. 493 f. 
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Biblical Background to the Eucharist as a 
Sacrificial Meal!” 


I 

It would merely be commonplace to say that we live in a confusing and 
confused era. Everything appears to be in a ferment and to have become 
a subject of debate. We see the effect of this restlessness also in dogmatic 
and moral theology.” Scriptural studies too, and perhaps most of all the 
Liturgy, feel its impact. 

To enable him to give guidance to the faithful in these turbulent days 
the priest himself must first be sure of the road. By and large there appears 
to be two sections in the clergy. There are priests who, without much 
critical sense, welcome anything that is called novel. Others keep, a 
priori, all this novelty at arm’s length. Neither of these attitudes would 
seem to be the correct one. In these matters we should, | think, adhere 
to the well-known saying of St. Paul: Omnia probate, quod bonum est 
tenete. We should scrutinize all, the old and the new, and retain what is 
good of both old and new. If we wish to find the right way, prudence 
and common sense urge us to use our critical sense regarding both the 
old and the new. In other words we should avoid being one-sided in our 
attitude and consider the disputed matter under all its aspects. 

I should like to illustrate this today with the concrete example of the 
current question of the priest’s position at Mass. Would it—omnibus 
rite perpensis—be better if at Mass the priest were to face the people 
rather than, as has been the common practice hitherto, turn his back on 
them? 

Those who want to turn the altar round and make the priest face the 
people argue that this position is conducive to easier and more intimate 
contact between the celebrant and the faithful, who co-offer. However, 
we cannot overlook even in practical matters the theological implications 

Others appeal to the usage prevalent in the ancient Church. This sort 
of purely “historical” argument is to be handled with prudent reserve. 
As a rule the reason given for the change is the wish to emphasize the 
meal-aspect of the Eucharistic celebration.® What is needed, they say, is 
not so much an altar as a dinner-table at which the Christian community 
celebrates the Eucharist, that is, dines off the Eucharistic meal. It would 
seem illogical for the host at a meal to turn his back on his guests. 

This reasoning has landed us in the midst of various theological aspects 


1A conference given by the Most Rev. Dr. J. Alfrink, Archbishop of Utrecht 
during the priests’ retreat, Rijsenburg, The Netherlands, July 1958. In his argument 
the Archbishop, who is a doctor of Sacred Scripture and a Consultor of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission, concentrates mainly on the biblical background of the 
Eucharistic celebration. Dr. Alfrink’s conference was translated into English by 
Dr. A. van Vliet, St. Joseph’s College, Mill Hill, London. 

2 Cf. ‘‘De nieuwe theologie’’ by A. H. Matha, O.P. 

3 We can safely ignore the case where the preference of the turn-round is solel) 
inspired by the mania of being ‘“‘modern’’. A really good and even apostolic lady 
once said to me: ‘‘We have a modern parish priest and a modern parish. The priest 
says Mass facing the people and we even receive Holy Communion standing up 
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connected with the Eucharistic celebration. Indeed, the very first question 
will have to be: Js the Eucharistic celebration the sitting-down to a meal? 

Considering Our Lord’s words: Accipite et manducate, accipite et bibite, 
which enjoin us to eat and drink, the Eucharist (or rather one aspect of 
it) is undoubtedly a meal. 

Having said this we can pass on to the second question: What is the 
purpose of this meal? Christ willed this eating and drinking as a means to 
an end. The primary object and intent is the offering of sacrifice, a share 
in which can be most effectively gained only by those who partake of the 
sacrificial meal. This sacrifice, in which the meal makes us share, has 
itself a specific aim. Whilst possessing the properties inherent in all 
sacrifices it has a character all of its own, being the sacrifice whereby 
the Covenant between God and his people was and is being sealed. 
This sacrifice is a contractual sacrifice, the sacrifice of the New Covenant. 

Thus, as intended by Christ, there are three aspects to the Eucharistic 
celebration, viz., it is a meal making us share in the Sacrifice; by which 
sharing, again in accord with Christ’s intention, we partake in, have 
contact with, become a party to the Covenant. 

From the faithful’s point of view their first palpable contact with the 
Eucharist begins, as it were, with the meal-aspect. However, this meal is 
intimately bound up with the sacrifice without which there would be no 
meal. The ultimate object of the Eucharist is to make us share in and 
become a party to the Covenant. By eating and drinking we come into 
contact with the Sacrifice and the Sacrifice is the sealing of the Covenant 
between God and his people. 

At every Eucharistic celebration, in and by the very words of institution, 
these three aspects are realized. There is not only eating, there is also 
sacrifice brought about here and now by this concrete celebration, which 
is at the same time the renewal of the Covenant between God and his 
people. 

In the Canon of the Mass the Church has unified the four different 
Scriptural versions of the words of institution, retaining the varying 
thoughts of the authors. We are liable to overlook the words novi et 
aeterni testamenti at the consecration of the chalice. Often the significance 
of these words is minimized by the very print. Surely in Christ’s mind 
and intent these words were as essential as the others currently said to be 
so by the moralists. 

Novi et aeterni testamenti. The non-Gospel addition aeterni comes from 
Hebrews 13: 20. In fact, its real meaning comes from the Old Testament 
text to which Our Lord alluded at the time of the Institution. Saying: 
“This is my blood of the New Testament” (Matthew, Mark), or “This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood” (Luke and Paul), Our Lord 
undoubtedly thought of the prediction of the New Covenant as found 
in Jeremias 31: 31-36: 


Behold, the days are coming, says the Lord, when I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel and the house of Judah, not like the covenant which I made with 
their fathers when I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt, 
my covenant which they broke, so that I loathed them, says the Lord. But this is the 
covenant which I will make with the house of Israel after those days, says the Lord: 
I will put my law within them and I will write it upon their hearts; and I will be their 
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God, and they shall be my people. And no longer shall each man teach his neighbour 
and each his brother, saying, “‘Know the Lord”’’, for they shall all know me, from the 
least of them to the greatest, says the Lord; for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will 
remember their sin no more. 

Thus says the Lord 

who gives the sun for light by day 

and the fixed order of the moon 

and the stars for light by night, 

who stirs up the sea so that its waves roar— 

the Lord of hosts is his name: 

“If this fixed order departs 

from before me, says the Lord, 

then shall the descendants of Isreal 

cease 

from being a nation before me 

for ever”. 


What is announced here by Jeremias is precisely what the Church has 
formulated in the words of Consecration: a new (vv. 31-34) and everlasting 
(vv. 35, 36) Covenant. In these typological phrases of the Old Testament 
“new” always means “renewed”, “raised to a better and a higher order”, 
“brought to perfection”. In the Old Testament “new” stands for what 
emerges from, what is the very bloom of “the old”. Thus in this passage 
from Jeremias, the new Covenant is the final unfolding and the supreme 
fulfilment of the old Covenant of Mount Sinai. 

This takes us back to the Book of Exodus, chapter 19, containing 
God’s promise of this Old Covenant with his people: 


And Moses went up to God, and the Lord called him out of the mountain, saying, 
“Thus you shall say to the house of Jacob and tell the people of Israel: You have seen 
what I did to the Egyptians, and how I bore you on eagles’ wings and brought you to 
myself. Now therefore, if you will obey my voice and keep my covenant, you shall be 
my Own possession among all peoples; for all the earth is mine, and you shall be to 
me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation. These are the words which you shall speak 
to the children of Israel’’. 


God communicates to Moses his intention to conclude a Pact with his 
people, which will be an agreement between two partners, of whom each 
takes upon himself certain obligations. God promises he will assume 
the obligation of making Israel his people, a priestly kingdom and a 
holy nation. “Hearing my voice, keeping my Covenant’’, i.e., keeping 
God’s commandments, is the other partner’s, the people’s, obligation. The 
actual conclusion of the agreement is narrated in the 24th chapter of the 
same book, vv. 3 ff: 


Moses came and told the people all the words of the Lord and all the ordinances. 
And all the people answered with one voice and said, “All the words which the Lord 
has spoken we will do”. And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord. 

And he rose early in the morning and built an altar at the foot of the mountain, and 
twelve pillars, according to the twelve tribes of Israel. And he sent young men of the 
people of Israel, who offered burnt offerings and sacrificed peace offerings of oxen to 
the Lord. And Moses took half of the blood and put it into basins, and half of the blood 
he sprinkled over the altar. Then he took the book of the covenant, and read it in the 
hearing of the people; and they said, “‘All the Lord has spoken we will do, and we will 
be obedient”. And Moses took the blood and spinkled it upon the people, and said, 
“Behold the blood of covenant which the Lord has made with you in accordance with 
all these words”. 
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The partners to the pact are again God and the people of Israel. The 
latter promises to live up to its portion of the agreement: “All the words 
which the Lord has spoken we will do’’. Sacrifices are offered, holocausts 
and peace offerings. Of these latter, part was eaten at the subsequent 
sacrificial meal by those who wished to have a share in the sacrifice and 
thus become a party to the Covenant which Jahveh had concluded with 
hispeople. The obligation which the people of Israel, the people of the Old 
Testament Covenant, takes upon itself is clearly and very plainly for- 
mulated in these words: “‘All the Lord has spoken we will do” (Exodus 
24: 3). These words contain everything touching on man’s relation to 
God. They harbour faith in this God, hopeful trust in this God and love 
towards this God. They entail the total surrender of the person to this 
God, readiness of the will to do everything this Godhead may demand. 
It is Israel’s contribution, the debenture God expected from his people. 
God gave to the dialogue between himself and man the character of a 
Covenant, a treaty, an agreement. It is in fact the form God gave to the 
whole salvific order in the Old Testament, of which the new Covenant 
will be but the supreme fulfilment. 

At the Last Supper Christ, as we have seen, alluded to Jeremias, who in 
the 31st chapter announces the New Covenant, about to be realized in 
and through the institution of the Eucharist. The prophet describes this 
Covenant in these words: 


The new covenant will not be like the covenant which I made with their fathers 
when I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt, my cevenant 
which they broke, so that I loathed them, says the Lord. 

But this is the convenant which I will make with the house of Israel after those days, 
says the Lord: 


I will put my law within them, 

I will write it upon their hearts 

and I will be their God and they shall be my people. 
And no longer shall each man teach his neighbour, 
and each his brother, saying, ‘“‘Know the Lord”’. 

No, they shall then all know me, 

from the least of them to the greatest, says the Lord, 
for I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember 
their sin no more. 


The superiority of this new Covenant to the Old, from which it has 
blossomed forth, lies in its effectiveness. It will be a Covenant that realizes 
its aim: “‘I will be their God and they shall be my people”. 

In Hebrew (as also in New Testament Greek) “to be” very often means 
“to remain”. God therefore announces: “I will remain their God and 
they shall remain my people’”’. The new relation will no more be broken. 
This new Covenant will be truly effective because the Covenant’s benefits 
will indeed be realized, and be realized through the very Covenant. First 
of all there will be knowledge of and fidelity to Jahveh: “All shall know 
me from the least of them even to the greatest”. “To know” is again 
a Hebraism which widens its meaning from purely theoretical knowledge 
to practical acknowledgement, including “‘service’’. The fidelity of the 
covenanted people will be such that God will no longer, as was the case 
with the earlier Covenant, be forced to abandon this new Covenant. 
Secondly, there will be true remission of sin, which is the basis of the 
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former benefit: “I will forgive their iniquity and I will remember their 
sin no more”’. 

Remission of sin is the negative aspect of this new Covenant’s effective- 
ness, the positive one being the fidelity to Jahveh and the abiding 
acknowledgment of God, of his laws and commandments. Freedom from 
sin opens up the way to God, making it possible for the right relation 
between man and God to exist and flourish. 

As in the case of all Messianic perspectives found in the Old Testament, 
we should, when reading the text of Jeremias, bear in mind that this new 
Covenant is but gradually realized and will find its supreme fulfilment 
only in the eschatological phase of the Kingdom of God, i.e., in Heaven. 
Whereas the beginnings of the new Covenant are found in the earthly 
phase of this Kingdom of God, viz., in the Church on earth, the prophet’s 
announcement of it will be finally and fully effective only in this eschato- 
logical phase: “‘And I heard a great voice from the throne saying, “Behold 
the dwelling of God is with men. He will dwell with them and they shall 
be his people and God himself will be with them’” (cf. Apoc. 21: 3). 

All this Christ had in mind when at the Last Supper he instituted the 
Eucharist. He was about to realize the new Covenant, the pact between 
God and his people, the people of the new Covenant. According to Old 
Testament mentality no pact was valid in law without sacrifice, a sharing 
in which, by eating the sacrificial meal, was the means of becoming a 
beneficiary of the Covenant. Hence Christ’s enjoinment: “Take and eat. ... 
Take and drink. .. .” 

The efficacy of this new Covenant, inaugurated by Christ’s institution of 
the Eucharist, lies in this wonderful invention of his wisdom and power 
that not only does the sharing in this Sacrifice and Covenant, by eating 
the Sacrificial meal, establish external contact with Sacrifice and Covenant, 
but, the sacrificial food of this new Covenant being God the Son himself, 
it also bestows the effects of this Covenant. Unlike that of the Sacrifice 
of the former Covenant this sacrificial food really effects the remission 
of sin and makes the fidelity to Jahveh, demanded by the terms of the 
Covenant, a real possibility. 

Thus this new Covenant, this new Sacrifice and also this new sharing 
in the new Covenant (through the partaking of this Sacrifice of Covenant) 
excel Sacrifice and Covenant of the old dispensation. 

Each Eucharistic celebration is the entering into this new Covenant 
between God and his people, sealed by the Sacrifice of the Lord’s Flesh 
and Blood, given as food under the form of bread and wine to all those 
who, wishing to enter into this Covenant, make this intention known by 
eating this Sacrificial repast thereby becoming sharers also in the benefits 
of the Covenant. The meal is intended as the way and the means of 
sharing in the Sacrifice, which in its turn is necessary in order to become 
a party to the Covenant. The setting forth of the repast is but one aspect, 
therefore, of the Eucharist. It is, no doubt, the experimental aspect, the 
moment when the meeting takes place between the believer and the 
Eucharistic reality. In and through this meeting, however, the Eucharistic 
reality unfolds into the integral reality of man’s relation to God. Neglect 
of the other two aspects cannot but lead to a dimming of faith’s vision 
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on the Eucharist, to an impoverishing of that faith as lived by the believers, 
God’s people of the New Covenant. 

The Eucharistic celebration is thus more than the setting forth of a 
repast, though this is of a religious character, being a sacrificial meal of 
Covenant. Each Eucharistic celebration is at the same time the offering 
of this sacrifice of Covenant and the concluding of this Pact between 
God and his people. Even, therefore, when owing to circumstances a 
person cannot sit down to the Eucharistic repast, his presence at and 
partaking in the Eucharistic celebration has meaning, precisely because 
there is more here than a repast. 

The ancient Church appreciated and understood this basic biblical 
vision on the Eucharist. One has only to read almost any of the old 
Postcommunion prayers found in the Missal to see mentioned the neg- 
ative and positive aspects of the new Covenant as announced by Jeremias. 
In a colourful variety of forms the best and the most beautiful of these 
prayers ask for practically nothing else but these benefits of the Covenant. 
Take, e.g., those of the sixth to the ninth Sunday after Pentecost: 


6th: negative: “cleansed by their virtue”; positive: “strengthened by 
their help’. 

7th: negative: “gently rid us of our waywardness”’; positive: “lead 
us into our rightful path’’. 

8th: negative: “renew us in mind and body”; positive: “making us 
feel the power of the rite”. Time and again the Church 
makes us ask that by sharing in the repast we may share 
also in the benefits of the Covenant. 

9th: Whilst the negative aspect is clearly expressed (“‘make us clean’’), 
the positive element is formulated somewhat differently: 
“give us unity”. This unity of the covenanted people is, 
however, possible only if the individual’s relation to God, 
stipulated by the Covenant, is the right one. 

Having analysed the meaning and the place of the Eucharistic repast 
from the biblical-theological aspect, we might ask whether perhaps the 
Church has given the shape of a repast to the Eucharistic ritual celebration. 

Modern literature delights to give to the Canon of the Mass, the high- 
light of the Eucharistic prayer, the title of “table-prayer” or “‘grace’’. 
This is certainly a totally one-sided and restrictive appellation. An analysis 
of the Canon-prayer, which takes only about five minutes to recite, will 
show that it contains no fewer than eight phrases in which there is question 
of “offering sacrifice”. At least eighteen words and expressions can be 
counted in these phrases, which speak of “sacrifice” and “offering 
sacrifice”. In the entire Canon there is but once question of setting forth 
a repast, viz., when in the Supplices the word sumpserimus occurs. This, 
however, can easily be explained as the perspective into the subsequent 
part of the Eucharistic celebration, viz., the Communion. In the Canon- 
prayer the Church definitely intends to make sacrifice. The appellation 
“table-prayer” appears, therefore, to be less apt. 

We say grace to praise God and to thank him for the gifts he bestows 
on us. In the Canon-prayer we beseech God graciously to accept what we 
give him: Offerimus tibi, etc. The Canon is a typical sacrificial prayer 
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Whilst it is being said the Church is not setting forth a repast but making 
sacrifice. In the traditional shape given to the Eucharistic celebration by 
the Church the repast only begins when the sacrificial action is complete. 
One would therefore say that for a sacrifice we need an altar rather than 
a table, which makes sense only when, after the sacrifice is accomplished, 
the sacrificial meal begins. 

Could one perhaps say that during this solemn Canon-prayer the 
Church prepares the meal? Undoubtedly, provided one does not forget 
that this preparing of the repast to come has an independent value and a 
character and essence of its own. The preparation of the meal is in fact 
the offering of the sacrifice, the Sacrifice of the Covenant, whereby the 
new Covenant between God and His people is each time renewed and 
made effective. The sacrificial meal follows on this. “To prepare a meal” 
would for this reason appear to be a very incomplete and a very one-sided 
description of what takes place during the Canon of the Mass, when a 
sacrifice is being offered of which we presently will partake. 

The idea of sacrifice being offered runs, as has been remarked, right 
through the whole of the Canon, starting with the puzzling Te igitur. 
Jungmann tells us how difficult it has been to re-discover the historical 
sense of this remarkable igitur. In the preceding Preface the Church 
makes us say: Vere dignum et iustum est, aequum et salutare that we should 
always and everywhere give thanks to thee, Father, praise thee, etc. 
Te igitur, i.e., and therefore we are going to do something. What are 
we going to do? Sit down to a repast? The Church does not say that. She 
says that we are, therefore, going to offer sacrifice. Te igitur, i.e., we, 
therefore, ask thee, Father, to deign to accept this sacrifice from our 
hands since it is our task tibi semper et ubique gratias agere, laudare. . . . 
That is the reason why we offer this sacrifice to God, called for that very 
reason sacrificium laudis. 

In the older Missals the first letter of the word Te has symbolically 
developed into a representation of the Cross of Calvary. Some of the more 
recent Missals replace this picture by one of the Last Supper. This change, 
whilst not meaningless, may yet have been inspired by the lack of complete 
understanding why the picture of Calvary was placed at the Te igitur. 
When we are about to renew the Sacrifice of the Cross, the pictorial 
representation of Calvary would seem to be eminently in its place at the 
igitur. 

The next few observations are prompted by the present form of the 
eucharistic celebration. 


ll 


Our Lord commissioned the Church to repeat what He did at the Last 
Supper. The eucharistic celebration is not simply the repetition of the 
Last Supper, at which the sacrificial paschal meal ceased to be legitimate. 
Novum Pascha novae legis vetus Pascha terminat. Together with all the 
sacrifices and sacrificial meals of the Old Dispensation, the paschal meal 
has found its completion in the Eucharist. The eucharistic celebration is 
the “re-doing” of what Our Lord did at the Last Supper. When analysed, 
this “re-doing” of what Our Lord did is seen to contain four elements: 
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(a) The taking of bread (and the chalice); 

(b) The blessing (eu/ogia-eucharistia) over bread (and the chalice) ;! 

(c) The breaking of the bread; 

(d) The distribution of the bread (and the passing round of the 
chalice). 


In the eucharistic celebration these four elements are found jointly for 
bread and wine: 


(a) The priest takes the bread and wine at the Offertory; 

(b) The Preface and the Canon pronounced over the bread and 
wine are our eulogia-eucharistia; 

(c) The bread is broken (fractio panis); 

(d) The bread (and wine) are distributed at Holy Communion. 


At the institution of the Eucharist the distribution of bread and wine 
were each accompanied by an explanatory text, in which Our Lord 
revealed the meaning and significance of what he did. Accipite et 
manducate, because “this is my Body”; Accipite et bibite, because “this 
is the chalice of my Blood of the New Covenant”. Not only do these 
words reveal the intrinsic essence of this seeming bread and wine, but 
they also clearly characterize (as we have seen above) this “doing” of 
Our Lord as the beginning of the New Covenant. 

It can hardly be doubted that Christ’s contemporaries understood the 
meaning of his words, since the mould of their religious thinking was of 
Old Testament cast. So familiar were they with the Scriptures that a 
single allusion would recall to mind a whole passage of Scripture with all 
its ideas and its implications as is clearly shown by the New Testament 
writings. The very reason why it is often difficult to understand the New 
Testament is that it only becomes intelligible when projected against its 
Old Testament background. St. Paul presents the eucharistic celebration 
as “the heralding of the Lord’s death’’, i.e., sacrifice (I Cor. 11: 26), 
“until he comes” (ibid.), i.e., comes to inaugurate the eschatalogical 
phase of his Kingdom, or the completion of God’s Covenant with his 
people. The early Church could not but have seen the Eucharist as 
sacrificial, and also as God’s new Covenant with man since she evinces 
in her ancient liturgies a profound familiarity with this so-called transparent 
Scripture-reading. Did the Church perhaps incorporate Our Lord’s 
explanatory words when he distributed the bread (and wine) into her 
eulogia-eucharistia for the very purpose of emphasizing the sacrificial 
and contractual character of what she “‘does” now and of what Our Lord 
did then? 

After an introductory greeting of God’s people (Dominus vobiscum) 
and a call to raise their hearts and give thanks, this eulogia-eucharistia 
opens (Preface) as it will end (Per ipsum . . .), viz., with a doxology. 


1 Both the eulogésas (of Matthew and Mark over the bread) and the eucharistésas 
(of Matthew and Mark over the chalice, and of Paul and Luke over the bread) 
tefer to the customary Jewish blessing (baruk Jahveh) pronounced over the food. 
In it God is praised and thanked for his greatness, his saving deeds and his gifts 
to men. 
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Thus the eucharistic character of this prayer, which from beginning to 
end is addressed to the Father, is established. At the heart of this prayer 
we find the historical narrative of what Our Lord “did” at the Last 
Supper. However, the Church is conscious that this narrative is not 
merely an historical and allusive one. By “doing” this narrative, she 
carries out the Lord’s command, doing what he did, i.e., she offers up 
his sacrifice, and, as it is a sacrifice of Covenant, she renews the Covenant 
which the Father concluded with his people in the sacrifice of his son. The 
Church knows that by “doing” this narrative she effects something. In 
fact the last supplication, immediately preceding the historical narrative, 
asks that the oblation, presented to the Father, “may become the Body 
and Blood of thy most beloved Son, Jesus Christ Our Lord”. Once the 
historical narrative is completed, the Church refers to the offering 
exclusively as “the sacred Body and Blood of thy Son” (Supplices). 
The Church confesses that by “‘doing” the historical narrative, i.e., by 
carrying out the Lord’s charge, she “does” and effects what he “did”. 
In the repetition of the historical narrative there is just one word that 
breaks through the purely historical plane. The Aunc in the consecration 
of the chalice (hunc praeclarem calicem) makes the whole perspective 
timeless, identifying what the Church “does”, here and now, with what 
the Lord “did” when he instituted this mystery at the Last Supper.® 

Seen in this light it is not surprising that the entire Canon is an ex- 
clusively sacrificial prayer even though it be embedded in a double 
doxology thus retaining its character of eulogia-eucharistia. 

The Church’s sacrificial vision of what she “does” in the Canon will 
have resulted in the projecting of the same sacrificial notions into the 
Offertory ceremony. As a matter of fact the accompanying prayers are 
sacrificial prayers, speaking of the presenting of sacrificial offerings. The 
nature of the sacrifice towards which these gifts are about to serve: is 
expressed when the Church speaks of “this offering made in memory of 
the passion, resurrection and ascension of Our Lord Jesus Christ”. It 
is the memoria of Christ’s redemptive work, the doing what Christ 
enjoined: Hoc facite in meam commemorationem, a memoria all the more 
effective since it is at the same time the re-presenting of Christ’s Sacrifice 
of Covenant. 


ll 
Each eucharistic celebration is therefore a celebration of the Covenant, 
a repeated renewal of the Covenant between God and man by the re- 


1 When we say “‘doing’’ the narrative, we mean the reading of it. The underlining 
of it by means of gestures and actions (i.e., the ‘‘acting’’ of the narrative) is of later 
date. The union of word and gesture is not always equally close in the Liturgy. 
There are actions with a meaning of their own which are merely accompanied by 
prayer, e.g., blessing the incense, censing the offerings and the altar, the washing 
of hands, the breaking of the bread, the Communion, the ablutions. There are also 
prayers, like the Canon, which are underlined by gestures. In this case the gestures 
must be made at the appropriate words. Thus the bringing together of Host and 
Chalice, the five little crosses, the raising of the Chalice, as also the genuflection 
before and after this cererhony are all gestures illustrating the doxology: Per ipsum, 
etc. Although therefore a break after the subsequent Per omnia saecula (marking 
the end of the Canon) is highly desirable, the genuflection should continue to be 
made where it is made at present. 
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presenting of the Sacrifice of Covenant. In this Covenant God grants 
the certainty of his salvation whilst the believer by eating of this sacrifice 
becomes a party to this Covenant. His readiness and personal surrender 
are expressed in Israel’s pledge, given at the foot of Mount Sinai when the 
Old Covenant was concluded: “‘We will do all the words of the Lord, 
which he hath spoken” (Ex. 24: 3). By the eating of this sacrificial meal, 
this Covenant, being the Flesh and Blood of God’s Son, bestows actual 
salvation. 

The right attitude of Church and faithful regarding this sacrament can 
only be determined when we have a correct notion of the precise relations 
between meal, sacrifice and covenant as found in the Eucharist and its 
celebration. The over-emphasizing of one or other of these three aspects 
is bound to lead to an unjustifiable one-sided view of things. By way of 
example we could take the attitude to be adopted towards Reservation. 

Nowadays the idea of reserving the Blessed Sacrament appears to 
become a problem. If one-sidedly considered as the remains of a meal, 
the Sacred Reserves would appear to have only the subservient purpose 
of meeting the emergency of sickness and death-bed. Having no indepen- 
dent function in the supernatural life of the Church, they could be stowed 
away in an unobtrusive little cupboard built into the sanctuary wall. Should 
this opinion become an accepted one, both our faith and the living practice 
fit would certainly be greatly impoverished. The Sacred Reserves always 
are and remain the Sacrifice, the Sacrifice of the New Covenant, in which 
Christ, the Mediator of the Covenant, is really and substantially present. 

Christ in the Sacred Reserves always retains the character of Sacrifice, 
of Covenant-Sacrifice. The Eucharist, also the reserved Eucharist, must 
always remind us of St. John’s vision in the Apocalypse (5: 6). Describing 
the heavenly court, St. John sees a Lamb standing upright (living) before 
God’s throne, yet as if slain in sacrifice. If I may so put it, in the 
Eucharist Christ is in the same situation as the slain, risen Lamb. Risen 
0 a new life, the Lamb always retains the character of sacrifice. Christ 
1 the Eucharist is the Christ of Sacrifice; the Sacrifice is permanently 
present in the Eucharist. Coming into contact with the Eucharist is coming 
ato contact with this Sacrifice, it is coming into contact with the Covenant. 
When the Sacred Reserves are seen in this close residuary connection 
vith the Sacrifice itself and the Covenant, Holy Communion, when 
weeived outside Holy Mass, retains much of its theological meaning. 
fven outside Holy Mass Holy Communion is the eating of the Sacrifice 
{Covenant whereby one shares in the Sacrifice and becomes a party 
0 the Covenant. Also in this case God for his part wishes to renew the 
Covenant, stands ready with his election, his mercy and blessing; man’s 
isposition when thus eating of the Sacrifice of the Covenant must be 
tat of Israel’s at the foot of Mount Sinai: “‘We will do all the words of 
te Lord, which He hath spoken”, a.v., there must be faith, hope, love, 
urrender, etc. 

In the devotional sphere, the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament as 
served has been turned into “visiting Our Lord’. From a biblico- 
‘ological point of view every contact with the Eucharist, even that 
utside the characteristic celebration, is ever and again contact with the 
acrifice, a conscious and a free acceding to the Covenant and the 
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becoming sharer in the salvific contents of the Covenant. In view of this 
scriptural idea of Reservation, which the ancient Church understood so 
well, it is not surprising to see the Church of today asking us not to put 
away these Sacred Reserves in an unobtrusive tiny wall-cupboard but to 
reserve them on an altar at which Holy Mass is being said regularly, 
thus emphasizing the link between Eucharist, Sacrifice and Covenant. 
This link is so real that the Church does not wish to abandon or weaken 
it. On the contrary by placing the tabernacle on the altar recognisable 
as such by being regularly used, the Church wishes to give visible 
prominence to this indissoluble link between Sacrifice, Covenant, Altar 
and the Sacred Reserves.! 


IV 

This biblical vision on the Sacred Reserves as the food of the Covenant- 
Sacrifice brings yet another aspect of the Eucharist to the fore, the neglect 
of which would equally entail a dimming of faith’s perspective and an 
impoverishment of the life inspired by this faith. 

Celebrating the Eucharist means—as we have seen—to offer sacrifice, 
to make or to renew the Covenant. The abiding Eucharist retains these 
aspects. The Sacred Reserves are the sacrificial food of Covenant, Christ 
himself, and therefore the God of Covenant himself. In the Old Testament 
God’s people possessed the symbol of God’s presence in the Holy of 
Holies in the temple at Jerusalem. The Ark of the Covenant and the cloud 
were the symbols of God’s abiding with his people. At the eschatological 
end of the unbroken line of the salvific order in which the new that is 
better blossoms forth from the old that is good, we find God abiding 
with his people in Heaven, where the entire beatitude consists in being 
with God—the vision of God, as Sacred Scripture so beautifully puts it. 
Because of this uninterrupted intrinsic growth of God’s salvific economy 
it is unthinkable that there would be nothing “presential” during this 
intervenient phase. There must, therefore, also during the phase of the 
Church here on earth, be a presence of the God of Covenant. Having 
said this we turn spontaneously to the abiding Eucharist. 

When analysing this presence of God in its triple phase, viz., of the 
Old Covenant, of the New Covenant in its earthly phase and of the same 
in its eschatological phase, we perceive how the one develops from the 
other to reach its highest perfection in Heaven. The Old Testament had 
to be satisfied with a symbol of God’s presence, a sign, viz., the ark, the 
cloud. In Heaven, the eschatological phase, we have God himself, stripped 
of signs, face to face. During the earthly phase of this New Covenant 
we have indeed God himself but in a sign, veiled. It is not difficult to see 
development and climax. It is but one application of St. Augustine’s dictum: 
Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo patet. There is growing 
continuity also in this element of the economy of salvation. Whereas in 
the Old Testament there existed but a sign of God’s presence with his 
people, of the Emmanuel, in the New Testament, during its earthly phase, 


1 Canon Law takes it for granted that the Sacred Reserves are — on an altar 
(cf. can. 1268). The Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (1 June, 1957 
prescribes that Mass should be said habitually at the altar on which the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved. 
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God is really, substantially present but in a consecrated sign. Only in the 
heavenly phase of the New Covenant is God present sicuti est (I John 3: 2), 
facie ad faciem (I Cor. 13: 12). 

Seen in this light, viz., as the abiding presence of the God of Covenant 
amidst his people, the reserved Eucharist has an independent function 
in the life of the Church. It is for this eucharistic presence of the Lord— 
outside the eucharistic celebration itself—that the Church, each time a 
church is being consecrated, reads the passage from the Apocalypse 
(21: 21 f.), in which St. John speaks of the eschatological abiding of God 
with his people. The need of discerning Scripture-reading is here once 
more evident since St. John in this passage allusively quotes Old Testament 
texts bearing on the presence of the God of the Old Testament Covenant 
with his people. St. John means that these texts find their highest ful- 
filment in the eschatological stage of God’s Kingdom. At the consecration 
of a church the Liturgy bends the typological line back to the time of the 
Church on earth. Sacred Scripture and the Liturgy give us a depth of 
vision into God’s plan of salvation like a three-dimension film. No wonder 
then that the Church wishes to give a distinctive place to the presence of 
her Lord in the sacred edifice. Custodiatur in praecellentissimo ac 
nobilissimo ecclesiae loco (can. 1268, n. 2). This precept of the Code is, 
therefore, not a cold juridical one, which—having originated at a time 
when the evaluation of the Real Presence was one-sidedly emphasized— 
can now, in the light of a “more balanced view” of the Eucharist, be 
ignored. It is much rather the Church’s grateful love for this abiding 
of God with us. Owing to a more profound theological insight, she has, 
in the course of time, come to understand its biblical significance and 
through it God’s intentions. 


Vv 

In view of all these biblico-theological aspects of the Eucharist the 
answer to the question what would be the more correct position of the 
priest during the eucharistic celebration has not become any easier. Both 
the sacrificial and the meal aspects demand attention. It would appear to 
stand to reason that during the Scripture readings of the Fore-Mass in 
which the people attending are addressed, the priest or the reader should 
face the people. He need not necessarily stand behind an altar (table) 
to do this. In the present form of the eucharistic celebration proper (the 
Sacrifice-Mass) a very clear distinction is made between the offering of 
sacrifice and the sacrificial repast. The distinction is so emphatic that the 
present shape of the Liturgy would almost necessarily postulate two 
distinct instruments of celebration, viz., an altar for the offering of the 
sacrifice and a Communion rail for the meal. Considering that the rail 
suggests the common sitting down at the dinner table one wonders how 
the modern tendency of turning the altar itself into a table, which the 
faithful one by one or in pairs approach to receive Holy Communion, can 
be considered satisfactory. However, the question of the /eiturgos is 
not solved by the mere reference to the pronounced sacrificial character 
of the present eucharistic celebration from the Offertory down to the 
Communion. Whilst a sacrifice can be offered facing the people or with 
one’s back towards the people, the Church has very significantly preferred 
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the latter position. One, chosen from among the community, steps forward 
from among this same community and with this community behind him 
addresses himself as the representative of them all to God the Father to 
whom this entire part of the Mass is addressed. This position is meaningful. 
It could, however, be done differently, since the nature of sacrifice does 
not by intrinsic necessity postulate the position of back to people. When 
on good grounds another position is preferred, one must see to it that 
all the aspects of the Eucharist and the eucharistic celebration are equally 
brought into prominence. To emphasize one-sidedly the character of 
meal, even when this single emphasis is lacking in the present form as it 
has developed within the Church, would seem little conducive to fostering 
among the faithful a complete and mature understanding of the total 
riches Our Lord has deigned to bestow on the Church in the gift of the 
Eucharist. These riches include not only the meal but also the Sacrifice and 
Covenant which are re-enacted in the eucharistic celebration. Our treat- 
ment of the Eucharist will have to take into account all these aspects. 
There can be no objection to the weeding out of an overgrowth in one or 
other direction but there would be no sense in doing this by over- 
emphasizing another aspect of the Eucharist, least of all if this would 
cause diminished rather than enhanced riches of content and under- 
standing. The Real Presence as such may at times have been receiving 
too much one-sided attention. One would, however, make an identical 
mistake by suggesting as remedy the one-sided prominence of the 
eucharistic repast. The Church is our constant example in her care to 
make all the aspects of the great riches, which she believes she 
owns in the Eucharist, appear to full advantage. 

No doubt when, for example, prescribing that in a church with only 
one altar Mass is not to be said facing the people, her reason is that the 
tabernacle must be placed on this single altar. If, as we have seen, the 
eucharistic presence of the Lord in his Church forms an almost necessary 
link in the uninterrupted line which God’s salvific order takes, the Church 
can hardly put away this Eucharist in a little corner. She is bound to ask 
us to give to the Sacred Reserves the most central, the most worthy place 
in church. 

Before deciding to celebrate facing the people, all requirements should 
in one way or another be met. In 1956, on the occasion of the Liturgical 
Congress at Assisi, the late Pope requested all those concerned (architects, 
etc.) to study the problem and solve it. This is not an easy task. One thing 
is certain that this solution will never be found unless the total function 
of the Eucharist in the Church of Christ is fully realised: repast, sacrifice, 
lasting effective sign of the Covenant through the abiding presence of 
the Lord among his people. 

+ J. ALFRINK 
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Book Reviews 


CasuS CONSCIENTIAE (PROPOSITI AC RESOLUTI A PLURIBUS THEOLOGIS AC 
CANONISTIS URBIS). Two vols. Edited by P. Palazzini—A. de Jorio. 
Marietti, 1958. 


In these two encyclopaedic volumes we are offered solutions to more 
than four hundred problems selected from the various tracts of moral 
theology. Prominent among the experts who contribute are the well-known 
names of A. Lanza, C. Damen, B. Xiberta, F. Cappello, F. Roberti, L. 
Bender—adequate proof of the authoritative character of the work. 
The indefatigable Palazzini, the Lateran moralist who has already 
published three volumes of Casus Conscientiae since 1954 in addition to 
his work on the monumental Principi di Teologia Morale, is responsible 
for no fewer than eighty of the cases in this present collection. 

Some of the questions here treated have been reprinted from the 
Bolletino del Clero romano and all without exception are practical and 
realistic since they were expressly selected to serve as material for discussion 
at regional conferences of pastors and confessors. Consequently, the old 
chestnuts which have exercised the ingenuity of centuries of casuists and 
which have little except their insolubility to commend them are con- 
spicuously absent. In their stead we find subjects of such contemporary 
interest as situation ethics, psychoanalysis, narcoanalysis, painless child- 
birth, dangerous driving, experiments on humans, the atom bomb, the 
use of drugs, the use of tobacco, dancing, beauty contests, the employment 
of the divining rod, the Constitution Christus Dominus (Eucharist), the 
Decree Spiritus Sancti Munera (Confirmation). In addition some themes 
f perennial and more general import receive an exceptionally fine 
treatment, for example, Mass stipends, the seal of confession, co-operation, 
indirect killing, strikes, penal laws, tax laws, incurring of and absolution 
Irom censures. 

However, one must admit that there are certain defects, defects which 
are perhaps unavoidable in a collection such as this. The multiplicity of 
authors makes for some lack of unity and a certain amount of duplication 
and repetition but, while this may prove tiresome, it is often of advantage 
to the reader in that it may present a new point of view on some thorny 
problem. Sometimes, too, the effort to condense leads to indefiniteness 
and oversimplification. I instance vol. I, p. 36—“Thesis freudiana 
psychologice falsa dicenda est, cum instinctus sexualis fundamentum 
ponatur ftotius activitatis psychicae” (italics mine). There is a surprising 
oversight in the solution to Casus 34 (vol. I, pp. 112-113) apropos of c. 
33$ 1. Here the author (F. Dall’Olio) in effect denies that it is permissible 
to use different time systems for formally distinct acts (abstinence and 
Eucharistic fast in the case in point). He does not make any reference to 
the response of the Code Commission on May 29th, 1947, which declared 
that such a practice was permissible. 
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On the whole we have no hesitation in recommending these volumes 
not only to the ordinary enquirer who seeks an immediate answer to a 
problem but even to the student who demands a deeper analysis of his 
subject. This work is not a mere “ready reckoner” of answers to moral 
questions. Its primary aim is to give a scientific exposition of moral 
principles which it then proceeds to apply to the practical problem. 
Moreover, the different cases are well-documented with references to the 
sources and to modern literature. 

Denis O’CALLAGHAN 


THE Dignitas Decani OF ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. Edited by 
Newport B. White, with introduction by Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. Pp. 
xxvii+205. Dublin: Stationery Office, 1957 (Irish Manuscripts 
Commission). 


There is such a dearth of documents on medieval Irish history that we 
have every reason to welcome the publication of the Dignitas Decani 
(hereafter referred to as D.D.) edited by the late Newport B. White. In 
effect D.D. is a chartulary, a collection of documents covering the years 
approximately from 1190 to 1640; but the majority of the documents 
belong to the pre-Reformation period. In the year 1905 Dr. J. H. Bernard 
published a calendar of D.D. in Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
XXV, Sec. C, 481-507, but this was not without its defects and in any 
case could never be an adequate substitute for the complete texts. A 
valuable list of documents, which forms part of Newport B. White’s 
edition (pp. xiii-xxvii), allows not merely a bird’s-eye view of what is 
contained in the volume but mentions the printed sources, apart from 
Bernard’s work, in which documents from D.D., or copies of them, have 
been calendared or published in their entirety. This shows what thorough 
use was made of D.D. by W. Monck Mason in his History and Antiquities 
of the collegiate and cathedral church of St. Patrick’s near Dublin (Dublin, 
1820). 

An illuminating introduction by the Rev. Professor Aubrey Gwynn, 
S.J., describes the manuscript and its history and also deals with an 
eighteenth-century transcript, likewise in the archives of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Father Gwynn argues convincingly that the compilation of 
D.D. was due to Archbishop John Alen, who was appointed to the see 
of Dublin in 1528 and who showed himself a strenuous defender of the 
rights and traditions of the metropolitan see. The volume may be regarded 
as a statement of the rights and privileges of the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral and Father Gwynn points out that Dean Swift in the year 
1727 repudiated what he believed was an infringement of the rights of 
the dean by Archbishop King of Dublin. At that time D.D. was mislaid, 
but a reward was offered for its discovery and though it was once more 
available by May 1729, it is most likely that the eighteenth-century 
transcript was made by order of Swift as a security lest D.D. might once 
more go astray. In fact, this did occur sometime about the end of the 
century, but it came into the possession of W. Shaw Mason, who had 
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acted as secretary of the Record Commissioners for some years, and he 
restored it to the cathedral archives in 1835. 

The origin of the title Dignitas Decani has been something of a puzzle 
for historians. It is mentioned in a statute of the Irish Parliament of the 
year 1474. Mr. Geoffrey Hand, who completed for the National University 
of Ireland in 1956 under the supervision of Father Gwynn an M.A. thesis 
on the two cathedrals at Dublin in the Middle Ages, has pointed out 
that the phrase Dignitas Decani et omnium canonicorum is taken from the 
Institucio sive ordinaciones Osmundi, which is the charter of privileges of 
Salisbury Cathedral, drawn up by Bishop Osmund in the year 1091. 
This raises a highly significant point, namely the extent to which the 
chapter of St. Patrick’s Cathedral was associated with Salisbury. There 
are six documents in the volume edited by Newport B. White which make 
this evident. Archbishop Cumin by an ordinance of about the year 1191 
confirmed for the canons of St. Patrick’s the same privileges enjoyed by 
the canons at Salisbury (doc. 45); Innocent III in a bull of 21 March 
1216 enjoined the Sarum Rite on St. Patrick’s chapter (doc. 41); Arch- 
bishop Henry de Loundres, in a deed of about the year 1224, granted 
each canon of the chapter jurisdiction in his own prebend as at Salisbury 
(doc. 4); an interchange of letters between the chapters of St. Patrick’s 
and Salisbury about the year 1284 sought to establish uniformity even in 
the matter of choir-dress (doc. 14); by a declaration of 31 May 1306 the 
dean and chapter of St. Patrick’s swore to defend “noster status et 
sepefate ecclesie nostre ad instar Salesburiensis ecclesie ab initio per 
cartas archiepiscoporum Dublin’ concessus et auctoritate apostolica 
confirmatus” (doc. 70); regulations about the residence of canons were 
copied from the Nova Constitutio of Sarum (doc. 95). 

The tradition by which the Church at Dublin looked to England rather 
than to Armagh goes back to the time of the Danish colony. The first 
bishop of Dublin, Dunan (71074), though probably an Irishman, was a 
Danish nominee and after his death the people and clergy of Dublin sent 
a priest, Patrick (+1084), to be consecrated not by the archbishop of 
Armagh but by Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury. The situation 
underwent a further development when John Cumin succeeded St. 
Laurence O’Toole as archbishop of Dublin in 1182. It was Cumin, an 
Englishman and an agent of Henry II, who established the collegiate 
church of St. Patrick’s and thus brought about, or at least prepared the 
way for, the anomaly of two cathedrals in the one metropolis. Dean 
Lawlor has suggested that Cumin’s intention was to have St. Patrick’s 
supersede Christchurch as the cathedral of the diocese and that the 
selection of Ireland’s national saint as patron of the new cathedral was 
to please the Irish. Even if this were meant as a sop to racial pride, the 
fact remained that St. Patrick’s no less than Christchurch looked to 
England. A letter of the chapter of St. Patrick’s to that of Salisbury 
about the year 1284 contains the revealing sentence, “‘ecclesiam nostram 
ad honorem Dei et Sancti Patricii in terra quasi deserta et hostili fundatam” 
(doc. 14). 

_ The volume is edited with the precise scholarship which was character- 
istic of the late Newport B. White. It was fitting that his last contribution 
to Irish historical studies should have been the chartulary of that cathedral 
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in whose shadow he spent so many years, as librarian of Marsh’s Library. 
A brief glossary and careful indexes of persons and places enhance the 
work. An index of subjects could have been added with profit. To round 
off this edition of D.D., Father Gwynn has edited ten documents con- 
cerning St. Patrick’s Cathedral which were supplied from one of the 
Ware MSS in the British Museum by Mr. Geoffrey Hand. 

The edition is singularly free from errors. Only one has been noticed 
by this reviewer on p. xiv, doc. 14, line 3, where p. 14 should read pp. iv-y, 
The Irish Manuscripts Commission are to be congratulated on this well- 
printed source book of medieval ecclesiastical history. 

F. X. MARTIN, O.S.A, 


LUTERO EN ESPANA Y AMERICA ESPANOLA. By Richard V. Feliu. 1956 
Pp. xvili+809. Price 90 pesetas. 


The author’s preface gives as explanation of his somewhat puzzling 
title that his work is directed primarily to Spain and Latin America. He 
claims that his book is the first full-length documented study of Luther 
to appear in Castilian, apart from translations, of course. He makes nc 
secret of the fact that part at least of his purpose is apologetic rather than 
strictly historical. Nowadays Martin Luthei is coming to be discussed in 
the Spanish-speaking world where he had scarcely been heard of before. 

The reader with a more academic historical interest might be pardoned 
a passing qualm before deciding to read further—there is, after all, so 
much to be read. It is doubtful, in fact, if anyone who has been through, 
say, Grisar, Denifle and Lortz, will find much new here. He will not find 
much to cavil at either, except perhaps in the mode of presentation, which 
is selective and, to be frank, inclined to be tedious, especially in the way 
the author finds it necessary to dilate at length on more general historical 
problems of the time. 

Yet these digressions and discursions are probably carefully chosen in 
view of the partly apologetic purpose of the book. There is no doubt that 
that purpose will be most usefully served. This work contains sound 
historical writing but, for the reasons indicated, it will not have a great 
appeal to the academic historian, for he will already have got elsewhere 
what it has to offer. 

PATRICK J. CORISH 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WESTERN PHILOSOPHY. By Russell Coleburt. 
London, Sheed and Ward, 1958. Pp. 239. Price 18/-. 


A successful introduction to philosophy must overcome many difficulties. 
Unlike chess or arithmetic it cannot provide at the beginning a set of 
fundamental rules applicable to the more complex problems; for 
philosophy the line of progress is from the complex to the simple rather 
than vice versa. To philosophize too is to encounter problems which have 
engaged the attention of men for centuries; every problem has a long 
history in which it has been studied by the greatest minds; must the 
contribution of each be mentioned there? Again to philosophize is 
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endeavour to see reality steadily and see it whole. How is one in an intro- 
duction to give any problem the attention which is its due without losing 
that breadth of vision essential to philosophy and how is one to preserve 
that sense of proportion without being accused of shallowness and 
dilettantism? 

The author overcomes these difficulties with a considerable amount of 
success. Ancient and medieval philosophy is covered by an account of 
the problem of the One and the Many as treated by the Greeks and the 
Scholastics. The modern period is presented as dealing with the problem 
of knowledge and the contributions of Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume 
and Kant are assessed. The Existentialism, Logical Positivism and 
Logical Analysis of contemporary philosophy then appear as a reaction 
to and a rejection of any metaphysic worthy of the name. Metaphysics 
however is not the only issue in this book. The nature of man is succinctly 
discussed in one small section and a very interesting vein of ethical 
speculation runs through the whole work. Besides an introduction and a 
summing-up, there is an appendix in which the author discusses the 
problems of free will and evil. 

One excellent feature of this book is the skilful use of quotation. 
Philosophers are allowed to speak for themselves and some of them, e.g., 
Plato, are allowed to speak at great length. Another is the section in which 
the author sums up, pointing out the lessons to be learnt from the history 
of the problems of philosophy. Not that one can always agree with his 
views. It is not an accurate summary of St. Thomas’s position to say “‘we 
do not think that Aquinas was right in saying that the particular would 
not be known, but he was certainly right in suggesting that it is obscure” 
(209). On the whole however it is an excellent essay on philosophy, so 
excellent indeed that one wonders if it will be appreciated by beginners. 

T. CROWLEY 


THE ROMAN SOCRATES: A PoRTRAIT OF ST. PHILIP NerI. By Louis Bouyer. 
Geoffrey Chapman, London. Pp. 87. Price 8/6. 


The title of this book might suggest that it is directed at readers more 
familiar with Socrates than with St. Philip Neri; though indeed there 
must be many products of an excessively “modern” education for whom 
both are equally shadowy figures. Father Bouyer’s work, of which this is a 
translation, is a slight but attractive sketch of St. Philip Neri. He lived, 
as Newman put it, possibly not seeing how far things could deteriorate 
in the not-too-far future, “‘in an age as traitorous to the interests of 
Catholicism as any that preceded it or can follow it”. His apostolate was 
effective in the circumstances of his own time and it could be equally 
effective today. This little book could serve to introduce him to many 
people who might never otherwise come into contact with the extra- 
ordinary attractiveness of “the Apostle of Rome”’. 

PATRICK J. CoRISH 
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THE TEACHINGS OF Pope Pius XII. Edited by Michael Chinigo. London, 
Methuen, 1958. Pp. 411. Price 25/-. 


The late Pope Pius XII, more than any Pope in history, was known, 
not merely to Catholics, but to the whole world, by reason of the great 
number of his addresses and discourses and the wide range of subjects they 
covered. It was a natural development that a man so highly gifted and so 
alive to the problems of a rapidly-changing world should make such full 
use of the many means of communication which that world put at his 
disposal. The number and variety of his discourses, however, raised the 
problem that, without access to a very well-stocked Catholic library, it 
could be difficult to find a papal pronouncement on a particular point. 
The kind of vade-mecum here presented by Michael Chinigo does meet a 
genuine need. 

The selection is wide and representative and the extracts are by no 
means snippets. The translations for the most part are Mr. Chinigo’s own, 
though he has had assistance on theological technicalities. A random 
sampling showed it reliable, though with occasional tendencies to 
paraphrase beyond what is inevitable in any translation. The arrangement 
by subjects and the analytical table of contents will be very helpful in 
locating any particular subject, though the index may not be much 
additional help and one can only wonder on what basis the nineteen 
terms listed under the heading “‘Glossary” were singled out for the 
distinction. 

PATRICK J. CORISH 


FRIENDSHIP IN SAINT AUGUSTINE. By Marie Aquinas McNamara, O.P. 
Fribourg, The University Press, 1958. Pp. xx+231. Price Fr. 16. 
60/DM 16. 


St. Augustine, unlike Cicero, wrote no treatise on friendship. He had 
however a genius for making friends and reflexions on problems of 
friendship are scattered through his works. These thoughts are valuable. 
Few men have had his experience of friendship and fewer still could 
express the subtleties of psychic life as happily as he did. For these reasons 
this doctorate thesis on St. Augustine is particularly welcome. 

St. Augustine needed friends and bound them to himself at every period 
of his life, at Thagaste, Milan and Hippo. He does not seem to have been 
deeply attached to his family, his mother alone excepted, and he was 
estranged from her for a very long period. Apart from some unnamed 
person in Thagaste and the mother of Adeodatus, he sought his friends 
among his intellectual peers and after his conversion among his co- 
religionists. For like Cicero he insisted on “agreement on things human 
and divine with good will and love”. After his conversion he continued to 
make friends; but his whole concept of friendship had been deepened by 
contact with Christianity which made the charity diffused by the Holy 
Ghost the bond of true friendship and the guarantee of its permanence. 

The author deals individually with his main friendships, traces the 
development of his concept of friendship and points out how clearly 
he saw the limitations which must adhere to all human relationships. 

T. CROWLEY 
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Mercy UNTO THOUSANDS. By Sister M. Bertrand Deignan. Dublin, 
Browne and Nolan, 1958. Pp. 394. Price 25/-. 


This is not the first biography of Mother Mary Catherine McAuley, 
but it is based on much wider research into both published and manuscript 
material than any of its predecessors. Indeed, if one were to find fault 
with it, it might be with a suggestion that the authoress has not sufficiently 
resisted the temptation to incorporate everything. The book might have 
read more easily for a little pruning. 

However, it is ungenerous to cavil in this way at a work of so many 
merits. It gives a fine picture of a great and saintly woman, foundress of 
a congregation which has become worldwide. In turn, the story of her life 
throws a great light on many other people and on the social conditions in 
Ireland at the time. This is a neglected chapter of our nineteenth-century 
history, which has tended to be written almost exclusively in political 
terms. This book indicates the nature and extent of other problems and 
illustrates the courageous attempts to grapple with them. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


SEANCHAS ARDMHACHA. Vol. 3, No. 1. Pp. 250. Price £1. 


The fifth number of Seanchas Ardmhacha presents a further collection 
of documents and studies concerned mainly with the Armagh and Tyrone 
section of the diocese. Father E. O Doibhlinn writes on the Franciscan 
“house of refuge” at Donaghmore near Dungannon and surveys the 
history of the Donaghmore area for the period between the Flight of the 
Earls and 1641. Father Donnchadh Mac Phdil continues his alphabetical 
list of the clergy of Blessed Oliver Plunkett. A long contribution by 
Patrick Tohall describes the fight at the Diamond in 1795 and the 
expulsions of Catholics from the area which resulted from it. The editor, 
Father Tomas O Fiaich, makes use of new material, mainly from the 
Propaganda archives, to illustrate the repentance and reconciliation of 
John MacMoyer, one of the accusers of Blessed Oliver Plunkett. 

Father Benignus Millett describes the altar-plate of the church of 
Armagh as checked by Archbishop Edmund O’Reilly in the Irish 
Franciscan convent of Louvain in 1658. T. G. F. Paterson publishes a 
surname index to the Armagh Hearth Money Rolls which were printed in 
Archivium Hibernicum, vol. Vil. Geardid Mac Niocaill edits the capitular 
acts of the Irish Dominicans in the seventeenth century which have been 
preserved in T.C.D. MS F. 4. 14. Séamus O Mérdha continues from the 
preceding number his edition of the correspondence of Robert S. 
MacAdam, the Belfast archaeologist and Irish scholar. Sean de Ris edits 
a short poem of Peadar O Doirnin on two eighteenth-century Armagh 
priests and Rev. Louis O’Kane a statistical summary of the parishes of 
Armagh in 1836. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


Curist IN Us (Instructions in the Catholic Faith). By Kilgallon and 
Weber. Sheed & Ward, London. Pp. 301. Price 6/- paper, 10/6 cloth. 


If there is any one thing my experience of teaching has taught me it is 
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the danger of making a final evaluation of a school text without having 
used it for a long period in class. The good points and the bad only come 
to light gradually and one may have to revise one’s opinion after use. 
For this reason I hesitate to comment on this work too definitely. 

The book is an English edition of the American Life in Christ; no 
doubt Father Fergal McGrath’s work of the same title necessitated the 
change of name. It is produced more cheaply. Illustrations are omitted, 
the quality of the paper is poorer and the type-face is far less attractive. 
This is a pity in view of the obvious intention of making the catechism a 
volume of which the owner can be proud. 

With regard to plan the authors were clearly influenced by the German 
catechism. As a general rule the sections are made up of Scripture extracts 
and extracts from official pronouncements bearing on the matter. Then 
follow the questions and answers. These are long and it is clear that they 
are not intended for memorizing in full. After these we get a little section 
on the Liturgy followed by a section called “Practice” which suggests 
further study or practical means of applying the doctrine to our spiritual 
lives. And finally there is a recommended reading list as a rule. In addition 
there is a full reading list at the end of the book. Prayers are introduced 
into the lessons where they naturally belong instead of grouping them 
together. It is quite clear that the aim of the book is to stress the unity 
of the Christian life and to avoid the danger of thinking of it as broken 
into separate compartments. 

The book is obviously intended for mature students, as indeed the 
German catechism is too. So there can be no question of its being used 
with children. For mature students, however, I am inclined to agree that 
it will give them a good grasp of their faith if used properly. The sole 
reason for my failure to recommend it unreservedly is that given in the 
opening sentences. 

PETER BIRCH 


THEOLOGIE DE L’EGLise. By Charles Journet. Desclée de Brouwer, 1958. 
Pp. 444. 


It was a happy thought on the part of Messrs. Desclée and Co. to 
request Mgr. Charles Journet to prepare an abridgment of the two 
volumes so far published of his celebrated treatise L’Eglise du Verbe 
Incarné (English translation: The Church of the Word Incarnate, London, 
Sheed and Ward, one volume published to date). Mgr. Journet had 
excellent reasons for declining the invitation extended to him, if he so 
desired. One could scarcely conceive a less attractive undertaking for a 
theologian of Mgr. Journet’s stature than that of summarizing and re- 
arranging the two thousand or more ample pages of L’Eglise du Verbe 
Incarné, vols. 1 and II, especially as this meant postponing the publication 
of the third and fourth volumes which will complete the realization of 
his great project. Nevertheless, with a large-hearted and pleasing solicitude 
“pour des fréres chrétiens occupés, pauvres de temps libre, ou méme 
pauvres d’argent”, the distinguished author has complied with the 
suggestion of his publishers, thus making available a convenient and 
extremely useful summary of the theology concerning the Church, 
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expounded with the author’s wonted originality and power. Although the 
abridgment covers only the first two of the projected four volumes of 
Mer. Journet’s treatise, its title Théologie de I’Eglise is quite justified. 
Volumes Ill and IV of the treatise are devoted for the most part to a 
detailed discussion of God as the last End of the Church and of the 
Church in its preparatory and final states, so that the present summary 
deals with almost all the questions usually covered by the tract De Ecclesia. 
The reader will also find in this Théologie de I’ Eglise at least an introduction 
to a number of questions that are passed over, or very scantily treated, 
in the average tract, for example “La Vierge dans l|’Eglise’’ (chapter four), 
“La Cité de Dieu et la Monde” (chapter eight) and the analysis in chapter 
six of the charity which informs and animates the Church. 

The purpose of the abridgment, the author tells us, is to make his 
teaching on the Chuich more accessible, not to impoverish it; to dis- 
seminate, not to popularize it. Many texts of the Fathers and of the 
Magisterium are omitted, together with much historical material and 
some lengthy theological disquisitions, but the fundamental lines and 
fruitful approaches of the original, particularly the characteristic view 
of the Church as the continuation of the Incarnation, are preserved. 
Those for whom this volume will remain the only avenue of approach 
to Mgr. Journet’s thought on the Church will be extremely grateful for 
a work which thus places within their grasp the essential riches 
of the author’s learning and insight. Others will doubtless owe to it the 
even greater privilege of a first-hand acquaintance with the original 
treatise, to which it will serve as an introduction and which, for its 
majestic sweep, its fullness of doctrine and its wealth of historical, patristic 
and scholastic erudition, remains indispensable. 

KEVIN MCNAMARA 
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AN IRISH COUNTER-REFORMATION 
BISHOP: JOHN ROCHE 


X 


The dispute between the diocesan and regular clergy was the 
principal element in the problems of the transition-stage of the 
reorganization of the pastoral ministry in Ireland. It was of course 
by no means the only problem—both diocesan and regular clergy 
had no shortage of problems within their own ranks—but it was 
inclined to influence every other difficulty. There is little doubt that 
the Congregation of Propaganda, and in particular its secretary, 
Mgr. Ingoli, wished to replace the missionary regime by a diocesan 
episcopate in countries like Ireland. There were many reasons, 
however, to prevent the transition being a simple one. The basic 
difficulty was that the canon law envisaged bishops as being much 
freer to function than they could hope to be in Ireland, where the 
Catholic religion was only tolerated by connivance, a situation 
which John Roche and other bishops were content to accept as 
the best they could hope for. In these circumstances the question 
“In so far as the bishop is impeded in his functions, is there not 
legitimate scope for missionary faculties?” had some point. On the 
more practical level, at Rome, where the decisions had to be taken, 
there was great difficulty and delay in getting news from Ireland, 
even greater difficulty in assessing the reliability of what news did 
arrive, much of which was certainly coloured by self-interest. Even 
when Propaganda had made its decision, this decision was frequently 
challenged, at times successfully, by older-established institutions, 
notably the Datary and the Holy Office. One might indeed get the 
impression that these two bodies were opposed to establishing a 
diocesan episcopate in Ireland, but it may be nearer the truth to 
say that they resented the encroachments of Propaganda and 
because of this came to resist its policies. In consequence there were 
long-drawn-out negotiations between many groups, which had 
certainly not reached any firm conclusion by the time Bishop Roche 
died in 1636, nor even by the outbreak of war in 1641. 

In August 1626 the Holy Office had issued new regulations for 
the Church in Ireland. As already noted, no copy of these regulations 
is known to exist, but it is clear that the restrictions they imposed 
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on the faculties of the regular clergy were not accepted without 
protest. The regulars argued that these decrees had been drawn up 
without their point of view being heard; and that in any case they 
were not bound to observe them until they had received formal 
notification from their own religious superiors. The practical result, 
Roche reported to Propaganda shortly after his return to Ireland,! 
was that the decrees of 1626 were not being observed. It was six 
months before Roche’s letters came to the notice of Propaganda, 
which could only admonish the Irish local religious superiors of their 
duty to obey;? an admonition which the bishop’s earlier letters 
suggested would not be very effective. 

In Ireland, the bishops had been in negotiation with the regulars 
in the matter of the 1626 decrees, but progress seems to have been 
very slow.® The return of Bishop John Roche to Ireland may have 
been one of the reasons leading to a meeting of bishops in Kilkenny 
which was held from 24 to 27 August 1629, attended by the arch- 
bishops of Dublin and Cashel and the bishops of Ossory, Cork and 
Cloyne, Waterford and Ferns. It may be assumed that the decisions 
taken at this meeting followed closely the Holy Office decrees of 
1626, especially as John Roche had been at pains to bring with him 
from Rome an authenticated copy, no doubt with some idea of 
formal promulgation. 

The bishops at Kilkenny decreed first of all that the Tridentine 
legislation was to be observed in Ireland, except the marriage-decree, 
which required special promulgation, and such regulations as clearly 
could not be observed under Irish conditions, for example the 
wearing of the clerical dress and tonsure, or the erection of a 
diocesan seminary. Fifteen decrees follow, directed to more speci- 
fically Irish problems.* The first lays down regulations for the 
Lenten fast; the second declares that orders are to be conferred 
sparingly, and primarily with the needs of the pastoral mission in 
mind. Regulars are to be ordained by their diocesanus proprius as 
defined by law. Great care is demanded in issuing commendations 
to ecclesiastics setting out abroad, for many of these, the bishops 
say bluntly, are vagi who are no credit to the country. In the third 
decree, the bishops bind themselves, in view of the recent restrictions 
on missionary faculties, not to delegate any faculty for use outside 
their own dioceses, except with the permission of the local Ordinary. 


1 Roche to Ingoli, 1 December 1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 315; 
same to same, 9 February 1630, ibid., vol. 132, f. 288. 

2 APF, Acta, vol. 7, f. 84, no. 50, 15 July 1630. 

3 Cf. Roche to Ludovisi, 20 July 1631, Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, p. 173. 

* Text in APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, ff. 269 ff., printed in Moran, History of 
the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, pp. 434-6. 
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The fourth lays down that each bishop shall put the new regulations 
in force in his diocese as peaceably and as quietly as he can, making 
it clear, however, that any pastoral office occupied by a religious 
without the bishop’s authority is a concession to the evils of the 
time, and can claim no right from any law or privilege known to 
the bishops. Religious with the care of souls are to be subject to 
the bishop’s visitation, and correction where necessary, even in 
those parishes formerly impropriate to monasteries.’ 

The fifth decree defines the “‘missionaries” whose faculties have 
been restricted by the Holy Office decree—they are all priests and 
prelates below the rank of bishop. Here, the bishops certainly had 
the Cistercian abbots in mind, as also in the following decree, 
which states that a transcript of a Roman mandate witnessed by a 
public notary is admissible as evidence in disputes concerning 
benefices or lesser matters, but not for the consecration of a bishop 
or the blessing of an abbot. The seventh urges metropolitans to be 
very careful in admitting appeals against their suffragans. The 
eighth adopts a law already in force in the province of Armagh, 
reserving to the bishop the right to decide in cases where a marriage- 
dispensation is sought, or a dispensation to retain ecclesiastical 
property, and invoking penalties on parish priests who flout his 
rights in this matter. The ninth, carefully worded, states that the 
houses in which religious live in Ireland do not enjoy the stability 
which would enable them to be recognised as completely exempt 
religious foundations. The tenth attempts to regulate the thorny 
problem of the ius sepulturae rather decidedly in favour of the 
parochial clergy, logically, if the previous decree be admitted, 
denying the existence in Ireland of a fully exempt place. As well, it 
raises the issue of funeral offerings, but goes no further in a solution 
than a recommendation that where the practice exists the bishops 
and the regular clergy should reacha fair agreement. In the eleventh, 
the bishops agree to be very slow in allowing the establishment of 
convents of female religious, in view of the difficulty of securing an 
adequate endowment. The twelfth briefly states that the bishops are 
not to make use of the faculties they possess dispensandi cum spuriis 
presbyterorum; the thirteenth calls attention to existing legislation 
concerning pious bequests; the fourteenth makes provision for 
continued co-operation with the vicars-apostolic in England and 
Holland, by reason of the many problems these countries share 
with Ireland; while the final paragraph expresses a wish that a 


1A marginal note adds: “D. Archiepus. Dublinen. [Patrick Fleming, O.F.M.] 
suspendit iudicium suum super hoc articulo quoad tempus, scilicet donec de codem 
melius considerarit”’. 
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meeting similar to the one just concluded should be held every 
year, or every two years at most. 

The bishops were not anxious to describe this meeting as a synod, 
for a synod would be expected to issue decrees, and decrees could 
be challenged. The meeting, which was attended by two arch- 
bishops and some bishops from both provinces, could hardly be 
brought under any of the regular synodal groupings; but the regular 
clergy, who had naturally been watching the meeting with interest, 
were not inclined to accept this as a sufficient reason for no decrees 
being issued. The Roman authorities were soon enquiring for a 
copy of the decisions which had been taken at the meeting,! and on 
3 April 1632 a special committee of five cardinals was established 
to discuss these decisions and the objections raised by the regular 
clergy.” 

The recommendations of the special commission led the Con- 
gregation of Propaganda to attempt to draw up a kind of basic 
canon-law for the Church in Ireland. The laws proposed, and the 
modifications introduced after various discussions, are to be found 
in the Acta of Propaganda containing the minutes of the meetings 
of 16 March 1633, 11 July 1633, 9 October 1633, 16 December 1633, 
11 October 1634 and 5 December 1934. From the minutes of the 
meetings alone it is possible to form a good idea of the care and 
thoroughness with which the questions were discussed. It is clear 
that the over-riding consideration is to bring the discipline of the 
Church in Ireland into line with that of the universal Church. The 
difficulties appear clearly also; the number of people who have to 
be consulted—at every turn the Holy Office and the Datary, who 
do not appear to be over co-operative; the unexpected twists and 
quirks in the Irish scene, very unexpected to these Italian ecclesias- 
tics—just when they expect no difficulty it suddenly emerges that 
because of such-and-such circumstances such-and-such modifica- 
tions must be introduced in Ireland, which means that the law 
cannot be applied exactly, which means in turn, only too often, a 
scramble to avail of the most which can be made of the anomaly. 
In spite of the difficulties, one has to admire the expeditiousness and 
efficiency of the Congregation. The first four meetings, spread over 
nine months, produce a set of proposals sufficiently final to be 
circulated to Irish bishops and other ecclesiastics. 

At Rome, the proposals were submitted to a group representing 
the Irish clergy, regular and secular. The meeting seems to have 


Cf. Roche to Ludovisi, 20 July 1631, Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, p. 173. 
2 APF, Acta, vol. 8, f. 51, no. 3, 3 April 1632; Propaganda to Roche, to April 1632, 
APF, Lettere, vol. 12, f. 46v. 
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been an amicable one;' at any rate all agreed in making certain 
recommendations to Propaganda, which seem judicious and reason- 
able. The Irish bishops were also consulted. Propaganda sent a 
copy of its draft decrees to the metropolitans to be communicated 
to their suffragans.? At the end of February 1635 John Roche 
received from Rome notification of this decision, but as the weeks 
went by and no word came from his metropolitan his suspicions 
were aroused, for relations between the Franciscan Archbishop 
Fleming and the bishops of Ossory and Ferns had never been 
over-cordial and were not tending to improve, especially by reason 
of the disputes in Dublin and certain steps taken by the bishop of 
Ossory in regard to the religious in his diocese. Matters were quieter 
in the diocese of Ferns, partly no doubt because the bishop had a 
temperament somewhat milder than his brother in Ossory, but 
there could be no doubt that the two stood together.* John Roche 
was prepared to admit that Archbishop Fleming might not have 
received the Propaganda decrees sent to him from Rome—he knew 
only too well that documents were constantly being lost in transit* 
—but when he finally received them from the archbishop in Septem- 
ber 1635 his suspicions that they had been deliberately held up in 
Dublin grew firmer, for by the end of March he had received a copy 
unofficially from a friend in Rome. On 4 April he sent to Propaganda 
a lengthy comment on the proposed legislation.® 

The copy of the decrees which Roche received from Rome in 
March 1635 does not correspond exactly with any redaction to be 
found in the Acta of Propaganda. Nevertheless, it does contain the 
main decrees, and no tendentiousness is apparent in selections or 
omissions. His comments simply register agreement in most cases, 
for the proposed legislation to a large extent reflected his own views 


1 They met at St. Isidore’s, and communicated their findings to Propaganda on 
9 October 1634. Their report is in APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 14, ff. 87 ff, printed in 
Archivium Hibernicum, vol. XII, pp. 197-8. It is reproduced in APF, Acta, vol. 10 
ff. 131 ff, dated 11 October 1634, i.e., the day the Congregation discussed it. The 
regulars were Tepresented by Dominic de Burgo, O.P., and Luke Wadding, Anthony 
Hickey and “Franciscus Maria” [Tully], Franciscans. The representatives of the 
bishops—‘‘diversorum episcoporum agentes’”—were two secular priests, “domini 
Edmundus et Conaldus”’. “‘Dominus Conaldus”’ is almost certainly Daniel O’Connell, 
who had succeeded, in some measure at least, to the unsuccessful Michael Cantwell. 
“Edmundus” is Edmund O’ Dwyer, who gradually became general agent of the Irish 
bishops. See archbishop of Cashel to Wadding, 17 November 1631, Wadding papers, 
p. 613, Rothe to Ingoli, 12 July 1636, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 106, f. Sir, printed 
in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. 1, pp. 211-2. 

® Propaganda to Roche, 5 August 1634, APF, Lettere, vol. 14, f. 74r. 

> Cf., e.g., Roche to Wadding, 19 July 1631, Wadding papers, p. 542; Rothe to 
Wadding, 20 July 1631, ibid., p. 549; Roche to Propaganda, 18 November 1633, 
Moran, Spicil: Ossor., vol. I, p. 190. 

* Roche to Propaganda, 4 April 1635, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 14, f. 133. 

5 APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 14, ff. 133 ff.; and cf. Roche to Propaganda, 20 
October 1635, ibid., vol. 135, f. 193r, printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. 1, p. 204. 
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on how the Irish pastoral mission should be reorganized; his own 
report in 1625, as has been seen, had been an important factor in 
the beginnings of the attempted reorganization. He agreed whole- 
heartedly with the proposal that the Irish Church should be, as far 
as possible, organized normally, that is to say, in accordance with 
the Tridentine legislation; in particular, that the exemption of 
religious should take cognisance of the existence of a diocesan 
episcopate in Ireland.' In regard to the proposal to limit the number 
of bishops in Ireland to eighteen—an archbishop and three bishops 
in the two smaller provinces, and an archbishop and four bishops 
in the two larger ones—he repeated an opinion he had already 
given, namely, that eighteen bishops were too many; with an 
unsophisticated people, “‘sola rara sunt pulchra”.* He agreed in 
general with the proposal that vicars-apostolic be abolished—there 
were occasions when they had caused trouble by refusing to submit 
to the metropolitan’s jurisdiction on the grounds that they were 
delegates of the Holy See—and that the dioceses which had no 
bishop should be granted in commendam to a neighbouring bishop 
to be administered through a vicar-general,* but he counselled that 
the change should be made quietly, and that the vicars-apostolic, 
who had much good work to their credit, should be replaced by 
degrees as vacancies occurred by death or by promotion to the 
episcopate. He gave unqualified approval to the remaining three 
degrees concerning bishops. The first imposed the Tridentine law 
concerning diocesan visitation and the holding of provincial synods; 
only when these cannot be held may the metropolitan visit the 
province, having first had recourse to the Holy See for faculties, and 
indicating the reason why a provincial synod cannot be held.® 
He approved also of the proposal that the admission of appeals by 
metropolitans against their suffragans should be strictly in accordance 
with the terms of the legislation of Clement VIII;* and finally he 
commented “‘bene et benigne indultum est” on the proposal that 
for a period of twenty-five years the Irish bishops should be dis- 


1 APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 14, f. 134v. 

2 Roche to Ingoli, 1 December 1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 318; 
and cf. same to same, 4 April 1635, ibid., vol. 14, f. 134; APF, Acta, vol. 7, f. 84, 
no. 50, 15 June 1630. 

3 APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 14, f. 134. 

4 Ibid., and cf. Roche to Ingoli, 15 November 1634, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 
105, f. 480, printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, p. 198. 

5 APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 14, f. 134v. For the Tridentine legislation, see 
especially sess. XXIV, cap. 2 de reform. In 1631 Roche had found himself a delegate 
of the Holy See in protecting the bishop of Killaloe against his metropolitan— 
Wadding papers, pp. 526-9. 

® Archiepiscopalis auctoritas, 16 October 1600. 
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pensed from their ad /imina visits or allowed to make them through 
a procurator in curia.' 

The next set of decrees concerned the regular clergy. To the 
proposal that religious superiors should be warned to control 
immoderate questing, he replied that he did not believe that either 
the bishops or the religious superiors could do anything effective; 
the only effective control was a reduction in the strength of the 
regular clergy.2» Next came detailed regulations governing the 
pastoral mission—the general law was to be applied where regulars 
were appointed by bishops ob defectum sacerdotum, or where they 
ministered in parishes to which regulars had the right of nomination; 
a clause was to be added in any Roman missionary faculties issued 
to regulars safeguarding the pastoral rights of bishops and parish 
priests. Roche contented himself with the comment that it would 
be difficult to get the Cistercians to observe this, as they claimed 
complete exemption; he did not venture further into the legal 
labyrinth arising from the conditions under which the clergy 
ministered in Ireland.* He approved of the decree warning religious 
superiors to see that their subjects observed the clausura where 
possible, but commented that the superiors had little real control 
and had to indulge their subjects for fear of apostacy. He approved 
too of the proposal to tighten discipline in the novitiates. Notitiates 
in Ireland, he felt, should be closed, for they could not be properly 
maintained, and there should be some limitation on the admission 
of Irish candidates to novitiates abroad; otherwise the government 
might well decide on a mass-expulsion of the Catholic clergy from 
Ireland. It was necessary, he felt, to insist frequently on the law 
forbidding regulars to preach in a diocese without the permission of 
the Ordinary, for it was widely ignored. The balance of the man 
appears in his comment on two further proposals—first, to check a 
tendency of the regulars to attach themselves to the wealthy and 
neglect the poor. The charge, he commented, is exaggerated; it is 
not a matter of such common occurrence as to be properly met by 
a law. Secondly, in reply to a proposal to warn the regulars against 
attacking the bishops in sermons, he said that while such attacks 
were admittedly frequent in private conversation, and something 
should be done to check them, he did not know of any being made 
in sermons. He must have been aware, of course, that the dispute 
in Dublin had begun in precisely this way. That, however, was 
eight years ago. The dispute was now quiescent, and there seemed 


1 APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 14, f. 134 rv. 

2 Ibid., f. 134v. A later decree forbade the Cistercians to quest with a relic of the 
True Cross. Roche comments that the ordinaries have already put a stop to this. 

3 For what follows see APF Scritture Antiche, vol. 14, ff. 134v-135v. 
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to be general agreement to do nothing which might threaten to 
revive it. 

Finally, there were four decrees concerning the clergy in general. 
The first was a warning to bishops and religious superiors to remove 
the abuse of the clergy receiving payment on the occasion of the 
administration of the sacraments. It illustrates the difficulty the 
Roman authorities must have had in grasping the full implications 
of the problems facing the support of the ministers of the Church 
in a country where all endowments had been confiscated, where 
the Church could not legally acquire property, and where in con- 
sequence the clergy depended on the offerings of the people. It is a 
calumny, Roche comments, to say that the sacraments are withheld 
unless a payment is made. He admits that they are withheld 
occasionally, with the consent of the Ordinary, from wealthy 
people who refuse to contribute to the upkeep of the priest. They 
are never withheld from the poor. 

Two further decrees, restraining the clergy from frequenting 
taverns and indulging immoderately in festivities on patron days 
he approved of, adding to the second the wry comment that the 
depressed state of the country in recent years was a more effective 
prohibition than any law. The last regulation, governing the ius 
funerandi, raised a particularly complex issue, all the more disputed 
because of its financial implications. The proposal was, again, to 
apply the general law. Roche outlined the difficulties. The regulars 
claimed that if a person had expressed a wish to be buried in the 
regular habit they had the right to conduct the funeral service 
even if it had to be held in the house of the deceased. The seculars 
claimed that no such right was conferred. The house was a non- 
exempt place, where by law the seculars had precedence. The 
regulars retorted that were it not for the laws against religion the 
service in question would be held in an exempt place, and that the 
penal laws must not be allowed to work to their disadvantage. The 
seculars replied by a fu quoque, insisting that the penal laws must not 
be used by the regulars as a pretext to set up quasi-exempt places 
anywhere and everywhere. The puzzled officials of Propaganda 
submitted the riddle to the Congregation of the Council. At that 
stage I lost track of it in the Vatican archives. In fact, no strictly 
legal solution was possible; it is a very good example of the difficulty 
of applying the general legislation in the conditions in Ireland. 

All in all, however, the officials of Propaganda did a good job; 
the real difficulty was to enforce their legislation. The obstacles 
were divided interests in Rome, the bad communications with 
distant Ireland, the divided interests there, divisions which often 
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reflected problems which the letter of the law could not solve, as 
it was not designed for a country where Catholicism existed on 
sufferance. The answers could only be hammered out by time, and 
the problems had certainly not been solved when John Roche 
died in 1636, nor indeed when catastrophes which again radically 
changed their terms struck Ireland after 1641. 


XI 


John Roche’s life, so much of which had been spent in diplomatic 
circles in the European capitals, ended among his own people in 
the diocese of Ferns, and his story may be aptly closed with an 
account of diocesan administration during the seven years of his 
episcopate. Here too the account has to be pieced together from 
scattered sources of information. There is nothing like a continuous 
record of the bishop’s administration of his diocese. In all probability, 
for prudential reasons, no such record was ever kept. The freedom 
enjoyed by a Catholic bishop was precarious enough to discourage 
putting too much on paper, and any diocesan records which may 
have survived were almost certainly destroyed in the Cromwellian 
sack of Wexford. In consequence, our main source must be once 
again the bishop’s Roman correspondence. 

John Roche lived in Wexford town—another indication of the 
truth of a suggestion already made, namely that his own family 
was either extinct or in obscurity, victims of the constant pressure 
kept up by the law against Catholics of wealth or position.? In 
any case, the bishop had to seek hospitality from a family in Wexford. 
Which family is indicated by the signature “J. R. Turner” to so 
many of his letters. The initials, “J. R.”, made it clear to the 
initiated that the writer was the bishop, John Roche; while to the 
uninitiated “J. R. Turner” indicated only the stranger who lived 
with the Turner family in Wexford and was believed to be a cousin 
who had spent most of his life abroad.* It might seem an elaborately 
useless camouflage in a town no larger than Wexford, but its value 
can be seen on an occasion such as the visit of Justice Cressy to 


1 For instance, in the only letter from Bishop Roche to a diocesan priest known 
to survive, the references he makes to the progress of his diocesan visitation are so 
enigmatically set down that if the letter went astray little could be deduced from it 
except that the author was on a trip in the country. A copy of this letter is preserved 
in the Franciscan archives, Dun Mhuire, Killiney, printed in Archivium Hibernicum, 
vol. XV, p. 14. 

2 See Jrish Theological Quarterly, April 1958, p. 113, note 2. 

® As appears also from the letter referred to above, note 1. It is addressed 
to Father Thomas Turner, and begins ““Cognate mi Thoma”—Archivium Hibernicum, 
vol. XV, p. 14. 
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Wexford in 1633. Cressy’s letter to Strafford has often been quoted, 
but it remains interesting enough to give at some length in the 
present context. It shows how precarious was the toleration enjoyed 
by the Catholic Church, but it shows also how effectively the bishop 
could be protected by the willingness of the influential Catholics 
to close ranks whenever government officials became too curious: 


The gaols here are in a manner empty, and the complaints few ... 
but this I find, that this county, which doth contain the most ancient 
English plantators, and were lately the most forward professors of the 
reformed Christian religion in the kingdom, by the pernicious confluence 
of priests, who have raised amongst them a Romish Hierarchy of Bishops, 
Commissaries, Vicars General, and Parochial Priests of their own, to the 
great derogation of his Majesty’s royal power, and to the establishing of 
a Foreign State and Jurisdiction in all causes Ecclesiastical, are now in a 
sort become principally Romish and Popish; and so, as themselves 
confess do even groan under the Burden, I mean the secular and common 
people. 

Now, my Lord, this being directly against the Laws established, not 
invading only, but even abrogating H.M.’s jurisdiction and princely 
Government over them of his States of this his kingdom of Ireland; 
I held myself bound, not only by my oath as a Judge, and as a servant 
to the King, but even by my allegiance, to oppose this with all the force 
and strength that my place could afford, and therefore in my charge 
unto the Jury did declare unto them the quality and fearful consequences 
thereof, and, as far as I could, did endeavour to anticipate and prevent 
the policy of their Priests, absolutions from Perjury, and wilful breach 
of their Oaths; but, I fear, all in vain; for, they are all Recusants, not one 
Protestant amongst them. 

I shall this day press them to find their Bishop of Fernes here placed 
amongst them by the Pope’s authority: what they will do, I shall hereafter 
relate unto your lordship. 

In the mean time I have been privately solicited by one of their sect, 
a professor of law, to look to myself, a man in years, likely ere long to 
lay my bones amongst them; and tendered me a priest, to confer with 
for a preparation; I told him, if he would bring me a beneficed priest, 
or one that had spiritual jurisdiction amongst them, I would talk to him, 
but upon this, and my declaration of my distaste for his counsel, we 
parted ...! 

The Turner family was long established in Wexford. The name is 
to be found in records of the town back as far as the fourteenth 
century at least, but the family’s rise to real wealth and prominence 
seems to be closely connected with the looting of the monasteries 
and other ecclesiastical property in Tudor times. The Turners 
joined in this with no twinges of conscience, and they got a full 

! Printed, from Strafford’s letters, in Hore, Wexford, pp. 245-6. 
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share of the spoils.'. In the early seventeenth century they gave 
two M.P.s to the town, John (1613) and Patrick (1634), and three 
mayors, John (1609), Patrick (1626) and Walter (1646). They also 
gave a priest to the diocese, Thomas, who died in 1645, and this, 
together with their receiving the bishop into their household, is a 
good indication of the change which had come over the Catholicism 
of the Turner family since the reformation. The changed quality 
of their Catholicism was in no way unique in Wexford. Another 
English visitor reported in 1635: 


The most of the women wear a crucifix tied on a black necklace hanging 
betwixt their beasts. It seems they are not ashamed cf their religion, nor 
desire to conceal themselves; and indeed in this town are many papists. 
The present Mayor, Mr. Mark Chever, attended the judges to the church 
door, and so did the sheriff of the shire, both of which left them there 
and went to Mass, which is here tolerated and publicly resorted unto in 
two or three houses in this town, as appeared by that slender congregation 
at Church where the judges were.2 


The bishop then could depend on the loyalty of his Catholic people, 
who maintained him and kept the rather open secret of his presence 
from those that might make trouble. It was, nevertheless, a half- 
hunted life, and in spite of the insinuations of Justice Cressy and 
others there was no material gain to be had from it. There was no 
material gain because the Irish Catholics, in the towns especially, 
were feeling the pinch of a government policy increasingly directed 
at Catholic wealth. “For God is my witness’, Roche wrote to 
Wadding,*® “since my coming to the land, in this twelvemonth my 
charge is not worth me twenty crowns, and yet since I left Paris 
I have spent of mine own above hundred pound”. From Wadding 
too he engired anxiously about a “little pension” which he had 
been receiving from Spain and which for some reason or other had 
been held up.* Materially, John Roche was not the gainer by 
coming to an Irish bishopric. Neither was he the gainer in peace of 
mind, surrounded by quarrelling ecclesiastics, whose quarrels came 
home to him especially in the career of his brother, Matthew Roche, 
vicar-apostolic of Leighlin.® The English-speaking communities of 


1 Cf., e.g., Hore, Wexford, pp. 160 ff., 170 ff., 208 ff.; Enniscorthy, pp. 231 ff., 
245 ff. 

2 “Diary of Sir William Brereton’, printed in Hore, Wexford, p. 248. 

3 Cf. Cressy to Strafford, cit., and Roche’s comments (with figures) on the often- 
repeated assertions of the government and Established Church that Catholic bishops 
and priests were doing well for themselves, Roche to Wadding, 26 May 1630, Wadding 
papers, p. 370. 

4 Roche to Wadding, January 1630, 26 May 1630, Wadding papers, pp. 333, 370. 

5 See Irish Theological Quarterly, January 1958, pp. 18-20. 
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the Irish towns had retained their faith, they had indeed deepened 
and strengthened it, but they were increasingly harrassed by the 
government, which had failed in its hopes of turning them into 
centres of native Protestantism in Ireland, and was determined that 
the towns should pay for their resistance. The 1630s were anxious 
years during which people came to realize that they must assert 
their rights or be slowly beggared, and there are many indications 
that Bishop Roche, whose own family had been pushed under in 
the unrelenting struggle, shared very fully the anxieties of his 
people.! 

These problems were common to all the Irish towns. They were 
felt too in the other considerable town of the diocese of Ferns, the 
bishop’s native New Ross. Here the mood of depression may have 
contributed to an old problem coming under discussion again. In 
New Ross, it had long been a conviction that the town’s misfortunes 
could be traced to “the friars’ curse’, an event of such hoary 
antiquity in their history that it seems impossible to recover all the 
details with certainty. The “‘curse” seems to have been incurred 
as early as the thirteenth century, when the townspeople killed some 
members of a community of Crutched Friars—one account says 
they burnt the whole community alive in their house—in con- 
sequence of crimes the friars had committed—again, the details of 
the crimes vary in different accounts. There is general agreement, 
however, that the town was put under papal interdict and subjected 
to “the friars’ curse’, which was worse than the interdict, which 
could be got rid of by repentance and a legal process. There was, in 
any case, a firm conviction that the town had been in decline since 
it incurred the friars’ curse in the thirteenth century. Early in the 
fifteenth century the then bishop of Ferns, Robert Whitty, had 
petitioned Pope Eugene IV to grant absolution. The petition was 
granted, and the town formally absolved by the bishop in the church 
of St. Mary on 6 February 1436.? 

The absolution did not seem to improve the fortunes of New Ross 
very much. In 1611 it is described as “‘a poor, ruined, town, out of 
trade, but one of the best harbours for shipping in the kingdom’’.* 
The depression of the 1630s, and the presence of a bishop who 
was a native of the town and influential in Rome, were probably 
the two factors which had most to do with bringing the matter up 


See especially his letter to Propaganda, 4 May 1631, APF, Scritture Antiche, 
vol. 294, f. 178, which is obviously written in a mood of deep depression. 

2 The papal bull, with a note that it has been executed on this date, was copied 
by Sir James Ware. The copy is now in the B.M. Add. MSS., from which it is printed 
in Hore, New Ross, pp. 226-7. 
> Carew MSS., Lambeth, vol. 629, p. 62. 
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again. On 25 February 1632 Roche wrote to Propaganda asking 
for a papal absolution. The matter was considered by the Con- 
gregation at a meeting on 24 July,? and on 14 August the secretary 
was able to write saying that the Pope had approved the request 
and that a brief empowering him to absolve the town from the 
censure would shortly be sent to the bishop.’ The brief, dated 7 
September,‘ was sent by the secretary of Propaganda ten days 
later.° It must, unfortunately, be added that this second absolution 
does not seem to have been any more effective in removing the 
“friars’ curse’. At any rate, a few years later New Ross suffered 
one of the greatest calamities in its history, a disastrous fire which 
burnt down most of the town, including the great church of St. 
Mary.® 

In the years of John Roche’s episcopate, power and property 
were still almost altogether in Catholic hands in the southern, 
English-speaking baronies of Co. Wexford. Though government 
pressure was steady, there were few defections from Catholicism 
among the Old-English. New English Protestant landowners were 
equally few. The great transfer of property in “English Wexford” 
came only with the Cromwellian confiscation, which at one blow 
destroyed a society of small country gentry closely linked with the 
town merchants, which had not been substantially changed since 
the Norman conquest.’ 

Conditions were much more complicated in the northern, Irish- 
speaking baronies, since the extensive plantation there in the reign 
of James I. As a result of this plantation, about half the land had 
passed into the hands of the New English. There were, however, 


1 Roche to Ingoli, 25 February 1632, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 150, f. 319r’ 
printed in Moran, History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, pp. 438-9; Roche 
to the Cardinals of Propaganda, 25 February 1632, ibid., vol. 150, f. 320r, printed in 
Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. 1, pp. 173-4. 

2 APF, Acta, vol. 8, f. 85, no. 4, 24 July 1632. 

3 APF, Lettere, vol. 12, f. 84v. 

* AV, Secretariate of Briefs, vol. 790, f. 6. 

5 APF, Lettere, vol. 12, f. 106v. 

®° Cf. Hore, New Ross, p. 294. 

* The pattern of pre-Cromwellian society appears very clearly in detail in the 
Civil Survey (Wexford, Dublin, Stationery Office, 1953). Beyond the general solid 
Catholicism of the people, there is little evidence of their relations with Bishop Roche 
apart from two letters in the Wadding papers (Roche to Wadding, 7 February 1630, 
pp. 337-8, and 26 May 1630, pp. 370-1). Both deal with a marriage-dispensation for 
the heir of Viscount Mountgarret, and afford an interesting sidelight on the close 
relations between an Anglo-Irish aristocratic Catholic family and two English 
Catholic families, one in England, one (Castlehaven-Audley) settled in Ireland. 
The Edmund Butler whose marriage-affairs are discussed in these letters, later the 
fourth Viscount Mountgarret, married Dorothea Touchet, second daughter of the 
earl of Castlehaven. It might be noted that Edmund’s mother, first wife of Richard 
Butler, third Viscount Mountgarret, was Margaret, eldest daughter of Hugh O’ Neill, 
earl of Tyrone. 
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further complications. There were Catholic recusants among the 
New English planters,' and there were some defections to 
Protestantism among the native Irish landowners, who had been 
subjected to severer pressures than the English-speaking Catholics 
of the south.?. The partly dispossessed Catholics in the north of the 
diocese, almost altogether Irish-speaking, were in many ways a 
society with which the bishop had few natural affinities—it will be 
remembered that at the time of his appointment an objection had 
been raised that he knew no Irish, which would be a grave handicap 
to his ministry in parts of the diocese.* In spite of this handicap, 
however, the bishop extended his care to the Irish-speaking territory. 
He did this partly by personal visitation, but to a considerable 
extent he relied on the help of Daniel O’Brien,> a priest who had 
been educated at Compostella, where he had developed such an 
admiration for all things Spanish that he was ever afterwards 
known as Donal Spainneach to his people in north Wexford, among 
whom he soon became a much-venerated figure. His name occurs 
in a list of diocesan priests in 1622;° in 1632 Bishop Roche appointed 
him archdeacon,’? and he became dean of the diocese in 1645.° 
He remained at his post after the Cromwellian conquest,® and was 
put to death at Wexford on Easter Saturday, 14 April 1655, on the 
charge of being a priest.!° 

In his report to Propaganda in 1629 Roche states that there are 


1 Especially Sir George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, ‘‘of late principal secretary to 
King James, a known and professed Catholic’—Rothe to Wadding, 17 September 
1625, Wadding papers, p. 102. Cecil, second Lord Baltimore, became a Protestant 
in 1640. 

2 Again, the pattern can be seen in detail in the Civil Survey. 

* See Irish Theological Quarterly, April 1958, p. 119. 

4 A reference to one visitation will be found in the letter to Thomas Turner already 
referred to above, p. 321, note 1: “Jam rus cogito, et ante reditum (quod intra mensem 
facturum spero) propono visitare Duffry et Mome’’. “Duffry” is the area between 
Enniscorthy and the Blackstairs Mountains. I cannot identify “‘Mome” with certainty. 
The reading seems to be beyond all doubt, though the word occurs at the end of a 
line, where the manuscript (Duan Mhuire, Killiney, D. IV, p. 370) is worn. 

5 “Cuius opera utor in regendis populis, in quibus iure honestissimorum natalium 
et vitae probitate magnam obtinet auctoritatem”—Roche to Propaganda, 25 February 
1632, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 150, f. 321r, printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. 1, 
pp. 174-5. The name is usually spelled “O’Brien”, but a better modern equivalent 
would probably be ““O’Breen”’, a family widely established in the Duffry area at the 
time. See Civil Survey, Wexford, Scarawalsh barony, passim, where the name is 
consistently spelled “‘O’Breine’’. 

® BV, Barberini latini, vol. 8626, f. 23rv. 

7 Roche to Propaganda, 25 February 1632, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 150, 
f. 32Ir. 

* Dun Mhuire, MS. D. 13. 

® Cf. Bishop Nicholas French to Propaganda, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 298, 
f. 70. Undated, but clearly written on the occasion of the bishop’s visit to Rome in 
1653. 

10 Lynch, De praesulibus Hiberniae, vol. 1, pp. 358-9. 
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about thirty secular priests in the diocese.! It was a constant struggle 
to keep up the numbers; in 1635, towards the end of his episcopate, 
there were twenty-eight.2, The bishop had sent a seminarist to the 
Collegium Pastorale in Louvain, Nicholas French, consecrated 
bishop of Ferns in 1645;° in the earliest lists of students of the 
Irish College, Rome, the names “‘Donaldus Hesse, alias Heys, 
Lageniensis’”, and “Richardus Stafford, Lageniensis”, suggest 
Wexford origins;‘ there is, unfortunately, a gap in the Salamanca 
admission lists between 1629 and 1637. Maintenance of the clergy 
was as difficult as recruiting new candidates. All the pre-reformation 
endowments had been lost,® and the clergy depended on the offerings 
of the people, who were themselves impoverished by persecution.® 

If the numbers of the diocesan clergy were a cause of worry to 
the bishop, he spoke very highly of their quality, and especially of 
the way they worked together with charity for one another and for 
the regular clergy in the diocese. Though he judged them good 
material he was nevertheless conscious that they might be improved 
further. He particularly wished to see every parish priest give 
catechetical instruction every Sunday, for, as he noted, while there 
was little of bad disposition among the people of his diocese, there 
was a great deal of blank ignorance of the truths of faith.’ It is hard 
to estimate exactly his success in this matter. His Relatio Status of 
1635 suggests that it was limited,’ but the picture of the continued 
failure of the Established Church given a few years !ater by Bishop 
Andrews® would seem to indicate that any note of disappointment 
which might be detected in John Roche’s words must only mean 
that he had expected too much, and possibly expected it too quickly. 

There can be no doubt that the Irish scene had its depressing 
moments for one so accustomed to the Catholic countries of Europe. 
The counter-reformation in Ireland had to struggle against quite 
unusual difficulties. It may be that when John Roche decided in 
1632 to restore the dignities of the cathedral chapter he had in mind 
an idea of restoring something of solemnity or splendour in the 


1 APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 316v. 

® Relatio Status, 17 July 1635, printed from the archives of the Congregation of 
the Council in Archivium Hibernicum, vol. V, pp. 90-1. 

3 Cf. Wadding papers, pp. 453-4. 

* Ibid., pp. 282-3. 

5 Roche notes, by way of exception, that some pre-reformation chalices and 
vestments survived at New Ross, Relatio Status, 17 July 1635, Archivium Hibernicum, 
vol. V, pp. 90-1. 

* Roche to Propaganda, 4 May 1631, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 178. 

7 Roche to Propaganda, 1 December 1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, 
317; Roche to Wadding, 19 July 1631, Wadding papers, p. 543. 

8 Archivium Hibernicum, vol. V, pp. 90-1. 

* Printed in Hore, Enniscorthy, pp. 281-2. 
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observances of religion, though when seeking the approval of 
Propaganda the motive he gave was the wish to forestall the granting 
of these purely honorary titles to non-diocesans by the ; Datary.' 
On 25 February 1632 Roche informed Propaganda that he appointed 
William Devereux, his vicar-general, who was almost sixty years of 
age and had been twenty-eight years in the ministry, as dean of the 
diocese; John Wadding, aged fifty, twenty-five years in the ministry, 
chancellor; Daniel O’Brien,” archdeacon; Richard Fitzharris, aged 
sixty, for twenty years a priest in the diocese, precentor; and Thomas 
Turner, a member of the family in whose home he found hospitality, 
treasurer.* Propaganda raised difficulties, and asked the bishop if 
his action had any precedent in Ireland.* It is rather inexplicable 
that there seems to be no further correspondence on the subject in 
the archives of Propaganda,® but in the absence of such correspon- 
dence it is impossible to say what was the position in regard to the 
chapter of Ferns until the period of the Confederation, when further 
appointments were certainly made to it.® 

“The regulars’, Roche wrote to Wadding,’ “I found good 
labourers, and very loving and respectful to myself; and I think 
they could not complain but that they receive the exchange of their 
love; for nowhere in this land are we less at odds than in my charge, 
where we conspire to endure what we cannot redress’’. The bishop 
had particularly happy relations with the two or three Jesuits who 
ministered in New Ross, whom he described as upright men and 
hard workers, particularly in teaching catechism and other educa- 
tional efforts. There were two Franciscan convents in the diocese, 
seven or eight friars at Wexford, four or five at New Ross. The 
bishop tried to induce them to be content with one foundation, on 
account of the distress of the times. The friars would not agree to 
this, but it does not seem to have strained relations between them 


1 [That there were some elements of abuse in this practice at the time appears from 
the **Per obitum” volumes of the Datary, the Dublin entries from which are printed in 
Archivium Hibernicum, vol. 1, pp. 28 ff. 

2 See above, p. 326. 

3 Roche to Ingoli, 25 February 1632, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 150, f. 319, 
printed in Moran, History of the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, pp. 438-9; same to 
Cardinals of Propaganda, 25 February 1632, ibid., vol. 150, £. 321, printed in Moran, 
Spicil. Ossor., vol. 1, pp. 174-5. 

* APF, Acta, vol. 8, f. 85, no. 4, 24 July 1632; Ingoli to Roche, 14 August 1632, 
APF, Lettere, vol. 12, f. 84 rv. 

5 It is easy to miss a document in the “in-letters’’ (Scritture Antiche) the files of 
which are in great disorder during these years, but the “‘out-letters” (Lettere) and 
minutes of meetings (Acta), which are in very good order, provide no clue. 

® Dun Mhuire, MS. D. 13. 

7 19 July 1631. Wadding papers, p. 543. 
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and the bishop.! What he seems to have feared most of all was a 
clash with the two Cistercians in his diocese, and indeed their 
relations seem to have been uneasy at first.* Although they improved 
later, Roche never quite trusted the Cistercians, but in his own 
diocese he lived at peace with them, “something”, he remarked, 
“quite unusual in the rest of this kingdom’’.! 

Roche’s Relatio Status, presented at Rome in 1635, marked the 
end of five years work in his diocese. Later that year he applied to 
the Holy Office through Propaganda for a renewal of his delegated 
faculties.» The request arrived in Rome rather more quickly than 
usual,® and the renewed faculties were issued without undue delay.’ 
Before the renewal reached Ireland John Roche was dead. 

He died in Kilkenny on 9 April 1636, while on a visit to David 
Rothe, bishop of Ossory. While there are from time to time references 
to his ill-health, death seems to have come suddenly. He is buried in 
Kilkenny, probably, as Carrigan surmises, with the Rothe family 
in St. Mary’s. No stone or inscription marks his grave.* 

His life’s work is his best epitaph. Though there are tantalizing 
and serious gaps in the story as it can be assembled at present, 
what can be known is enough to give a good idea of the measure of 
the man. It cannot have been ordinary ability which so impressed 
itself on Cardinal Bentivoglio, or which gave the Irish bishops an 
agent in Rome such as they did not easily find again. This experience 
gained in the higher levels of diplomacy in the Church was very 
valuable to the Irish episcopate when he returned to Ireland. Roche 
brought with him more than a knowledge of the details of ecclesias- 
tical administration and canon law.® His most valuable quality was 
the mature personality which had been formed by the wide exper- 


1 Roche to Ingoli, 1 December 1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 317; 
Relatio Status, 17 July 1635, Archivium Hibernicum, vol. V. pp. 90-1. In the first 
document Roche makes a passing reference to the Dominican, John Murphy. He 
was probably dead by 1635. 

2 Roche to Ingoli, 1 December 1629, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 314v. 
They were John Devereux (cf. Triumphalia Monasterii S. Crucis, pp. 103-4, 109) and 
Laurence Fitzharris (ibid., p. 107, Lynch, Alithinologiae supplementum, p. 37). 

3 Roche to Propaganda, 4 May 1631, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 294, f. 178. 

4-Roche to Ingoli, 15 November 1634, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 105, f. 480, 
printed In Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. 1, p. 198; Relatio Status, 17 July 1635, 
Archivium Hibernicum, vol. V, pp. 90-1. 

5 Roche to Ingoli, 20 October 1635, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 135, f. 193r, 
printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. I, p. 204. 

‘ ® Considered at a meeting of Propaganda on 14 January 1636, APF, Acta, vol. 12, 
. Ilv, no. 38. 

7 Cf. Propaganda to Roche, 26 January 1636, APF, Lettere, vol. 16, f. 6v; same 
to same, 8 March 1636, ibid., vol. 9, f. 7Srv. 

® Rothe to the Cardinal Protector, 12 July 1636, APF, Scritture Antiche, vol. 140, 
f. 240r, printed in Moran, Spicil. Ossor., vol. 1, p. 211; Rothe to Ingoli, 12 July 1636, 
ibid., vol. 106, f. 51r, printed ibid., pp. 211-2. 

® A point much stressed by Rothe in his letters announcing Roche’s death. 
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iences of his life. ““Doctrina humanitateque insignis”, says the 
Cistercian obituary,! and John Lynch, in spite of the errors of 
fact in his brief notice of Bishop Roche,’ is accurate in summing up 
his character and the impression he made on those who met him: 
“politiori literatura, morum concinnitate, sermonis urbanitate, 
eloquii suavitate, philosophiae theologiaeque scientia, in agendo 
prudentia limatus ... ea enim morum suavitate praeditus fuit ut 
omnes qui cum eo consuetudinem habuerunt summo eius amore 
tenerentur”’.* These were valuable qualities in the service of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland at a critical stage in its history. 


PATRICK J. CORISH 


1 Triumphalia Monasterii S. Crucis, p. 188. 
2 He even gives the year of his death wrongly as 1638. 
3 De praesulibus Hiberniae, vol. 1, p. 355. 
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ADAM AND PRIMITIVE MAN 


In a sentence that has, perhaps, more significance for the 
speculatively-minded French than for us northerners, Father 
M. M. Labourdette, O.P., in his Le Péché Originel et les Origines 
de  Homme' writes: ““What theologian has not encountered and 
partaken of the anguish of so many teachers of religion when 
confronted with the task of teaching, with all its classical imagery, 
the history of original sin and its terrible consequences, to adoles- 
cents, inclined by all that they have learned to see in it nothing but 
a myth irreconcilable with the facts of science?” Irish youth may 
not be so keenly affected by the pronouncements of science as to 
doubt the basic dogmas of original sin, yet there is a related and 
freely debatable question which they cannot fail to encounter in 
these days of popularized science. It is a problem deserving of the 
attention of the teacher of Christian doctrine for, if not answered, 
it could confirm in the adolescent’s mind the false but often repeated 
opinion that there is a real conflict between the Faith and modern 
science. He has been taught in his school catechism classes that man 
was created in a state of blessedness and was placed in a Garden of 
Paradise.-Adam in Eden lacked nothing that could make him 
happy, and were it not for his sin we should all enjoy similar gifts 
and blessings. But is not such an idea of a primitive Golden Age 
irreconcilable with the evolutionary conception of life of which 
we hear and read so much today? How can the “‘superman’”’ Adam 
fit in with a doctrine which would have us believe that the first 
men were primitive beings, ““cave men” in whose descendants would 
evolve ever-increasing perfections and powers? 

The problem of reconciling the apparent conflict between science 
and the Faith is considered here. For the sake of brevity only one 
limited aspect of the general problem is tackled. Discussion of 
man’s physical development is avoided and just one aspect of his 
mental development is considered. We will examine only the extent 
of man’s knowledge of material things, avoiding not alone all 
question of his knowledge of spiritual matters, but also of his 
intellectual powers or mental ability. We are interested only in 
what primitive man knew about the material world. This knowledge 
is covered by the expression used by theologians, “per accidens 
infused knowledge of natural science”, and also by the limited 

1 Paris, 1953, p. 4. 
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working-definition accepted by some anthropologists, “‘man’s 
knowledge and understanding of his physical environment”. 

It is intended to show that as a result of treating the opening 
chapters of Genesis as literal history in the modern sense some 
ancient theologians developed an over-elaborate idea of Adam’s 
scientific attainments. It is this idea which has persisted in the 
popular imagination. Then, in contrast, some of the widely held 
conclusions of anthropological research will be given. Finally it 
will be shown that the contradictions between this popularization 
of medieval speculation and the findings of modern science are not 
in any way true difficulties against the Faith. 


MEDIEVAL SPECULATION 


In elaborating on the brief account of the Fall given in the Bible 
many medieval theologians tended to exaggerate the happy state of 
Adam before the sin when contrasting it with the subsequent misery. 
He was pictured as possessing in his state of friendship with God 
every possible perfection of both soul and body. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, in treating of the question “Whether the 
First Man knew all things’, wrote: “Man named the animals. 
But names should be adapted to the natures of things. Therefore 
Adam knew the animals’ natures; and in like manner he was 
possessed of the knowledge ef all other things .. . as the first man 
was produced in his perfect state as regards his body, for the work 
of generation, so also was his soul established in a perfect state to 
instruct and govern others. Now no one can instruct others unless 
he himself has knowledge, and so the first man was established by 
God in such a way as to have knowledge of all those things for which 
man has a natural aptitude (in quibus homo natus est instrui)”. 
Further on he wrote: ““To Adam as being the first man was due a 
degree of perfection not due to other men’, and, “Adam would 
have advanced in knowledge, not in the number of things known, 
but in the way he knew them; because what he knew speculatively, 
he would subsequently have known by experience”. 

Later theologians followed St. Thomas in attributing knowledge 
of all things to Adam, basing their opinions, likewise, on Genesis 
2:20: “And Adam called all the animals by their names, and all 
the fowls of the air, and all the cattle of the field’. Suarez, in his 
Commentary on the Summa, wrote: “It is certain that Adam had, 
from the moment of his creation, natural knowledge infused into 
him by God. This is the teaching of St. Thomas and is commonly 


1S. Theol., 1, 94, 3, c., ad 2, and ad 3. 
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held by Schoolmen’’. He quotes St. John Chrysostom in support 
of his interpretation of the verse in the Book of Genesis. Suarez 
considered that such knowledge was necessary for Adam, as other- 
wise “he would have had to remain long in ignorance, since human 
knowledge is acquired by long and great labour. . . . The knowledge 
of natural things with which Adam was endowed was, in essence, 
the same as that which can be acquired by human investigation and 
enquiry”. He quotes with approval the words of St. Bonaventure 
and of Hugo of St. Victor that Adam had received “perfect know- 
ledge of all visible things which were created at the same time as 
man and on man’s account’, for, since Adam knew the natures of 
animals and birds, he must also have had perfect knowledge of 
lower creatures, fish, plants, inanimate substances, and also of the 
heavens since “they are the cause of all inanimate compoundings 
and similar effects”.! 

We find a similar conception of Adam’s intellectual endowments 
among some theologians even in the present century. L. Janssens, 
O.S.B., in his Commentary on the Summa, asserts that if the first 
man had not been so endowed “the would have been without any 
knowledge in the beginning, and could only have acquired it after 
some time’’.? Following St. Thomas, he bases his proof on Genesis 
2:20 and adds confirmatory quotations from St. Augustine, St. John 
Chrysostom, Hugo of St. Victor and others. Janssens’s reference to 
some modern theologians is of interest. He accuses of failing to 
keep sufficiently close to the doctrine he has expounded “‘those who 
with Hirscher and Giinther and other moderns, would, indeed, grant 
Adam from the beginning outstanding intelligence, a faculty power- 
fully constituted, not yet, however, evolved, and, in fact, in need of 
evolution”. 

Janssens’s long exposition is in keeping with the teaching of 
some other theologians of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, such as Mazella,* Mendive,* Lépicier,> Muncunill.6 On 
the other hand many of the writers of theological textbooks used 
today have abandoned or at least modified the medieval doctrine; 
they include Pesch, Van Noort, Beraza, Pohle. It cannot be said, 
however, that the problem is no longer current. The idea that the 
Church teaches as part of the Faith that our first parents were 
endowed with vast knowledge of material things is still frequently 


1 De Opere Sex Dierum, lib. 3, cap. 9, 2. 

2 Part Il, Tractatus de Homine (Freiburg-im-Br., 1919), pp. 60 and 68. 
* De Deo Creante (Rome 1880), p. 568. 

* Institutiones Theologiae (Vallisoleti 1895), p. 216. 

5 De Prima Hominis Formatione (Paris 1910), pp. 162-8. 

® De Deo Creatore (Barcelona 1922), pp. 381-5. 
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met with among spiritual writers and preachers and seems to be 
generally believed by ordinary Catholics. Nor have the modern 
textbooks settled the question, for though they no longer favour 
the medieval exaggerations, many of them bypass rather than 
explain the matter. We even find that J. Sagiiés, S.J. in his recent 
Sacrae Theologiae Summa,' while avoiding exaggerations, never- 
theless inclines towards the “‘medieval” view. Moreover his treatment 
of the difficulty raised by modern science that his view rules out the 
possibility of the existence of primitive races in past ages, is, to say 
the least, inadequate. He merely gives a second-hand quotation 
through Tanquerey* from the half-century old Argyll’s Primeval 
Man. This is of little help in facing the difficulties arising out of the 
intense anthropological research which has been conducted since 
Argyll’s day.* 

We may sum up by saying that the picture elaborated by the 
medieval theologians, accepted by some later theologians, and 
retained by the more conservative today, is of Adam, the patriarch 
of the human race, endowed not alone with the gifts of supernatural 
grace, integrity and immortality, but also with knowledge of all the 
sciences which men would learn later through experience. When he 
sinned he and the whole human race lost all these gifts. The coming 
of Christ, the Redeemer, would indeed restore grace to man, but 
not integrity nor immortality, nor the other gifts. The lost knowledge 
would only be regained by long and painful labour. 


= 


THE SCIENTIFIC PICTURE 


The geneticist T. Dobzhansky has expressed very well the attitude 
of modern science towards the theory of evolution. “The idea of 
evolution in the broadest sense of universal and all-pervading change 
and development”, he wrote in an article on the mechanisms of 
evolution,* “is with us a habit of thought ... the occurrence of 
the evolution of life in the history of the earth is established about 
as well as events not witnessed by human observers can be. The 
evidence has not satisfied quite everybody; a few people who are 
ignorant of the pertinent facts are nevertheless anti-evolutionists”’. 
The majority of biologists and anthropologists would agree with 

Madrid 1952, pp. 799 ff. 

* Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae (Paris 1911), p. 547. 

> In L’Ami du Clergé for 28 May 1959, pp. 337-9, the questions “‘Quelles vérités la 
theologie catholique doit-elle maintenir en face des théses évolutionnistes, en ce qui 
concerne, |°, lorigine des premiers hommes et, 2°, leur état de félicité originelle” 
excellently answered by A. Michel, show that such problems are still live questions 


for at least some of the clergy. 
4 Science 127 (1958), pp. 1091-1098. 
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Dobzhansky’s statement. They would also be willing to accept, 
with some reservations, his further remarks which are of particular 
interest to us here: “The genetic equipment of our species was 
moulded by natural selection; it conferred upon our ancestors the 
capacity to develop language and culture. This capacity was decisive 
in the biological success of man as a biological species; it enabled 
man to acquire unprecedented powers to change and control his 
environment at will.’ Some of the reservations with which some 
scientists would accept this statement apply to the use of the term 
“culture”. It is not easy to give a clear definition of this concept. 
It has been defined as ‘ta trained and refined state of the under- 
standing, manners and tastes”,* but the anthropologist and pre- 
historian cannot use such a wide definition in their studies. Since 
they can do little more than observe man’s knowledge and under- 
standing of his physical environment, they are confined to a limited, 
materialistic aspect of culture. Nevertheless, from the artifacts, such 
as ornaments, grave furniture, weapons, implements, pottery, etc., 
which have been found in connection with human remains, it is 
possible to assess to a certain extent man’s knowledge and cultural 
attainments. His mental development is characterized by such 
factors as the number of materials he employed in his techniques 
and the variety of occupations in which he was engaged.* 

These factors have been considered in the following very brief 
and superficial survey of cultures from the Early Stone Age to the 
time when the use of bronze was introduced into northern Europe. 
It is to be noted that there is considerable divergence of opinion 
among the experts as to the dates, extent and identification of the 
various cultures and periods. 

Geologists have divided the long period of time through which 
the world has passed into a number of major divisions, the Archaeon, 
Primary, Secondary, Tertiary and Quaternary. We are interested 
only in the latter period. It is considered as having begun about one 
million years ago, and is subdivided into the Lower, Middle and 
Upper Pleistocenes, and the Holocene or Recent Time, which covers 
the last 10,000 years. As far as available evidence goes we can say 
that the first man did not appear before the Pleistocene division of 
the Quaternary Period. 

The Pleistocene was marked by a series of major climatic fluctua- 


1 Tbid., p. 1097. 

2 See L. S. Palmer, Man’s Journey Through Time (London 1957), p. 10. 

3 The survey given here is based largely on Palmer’s ‘“Anthropochronological 
study”, referred to in the previous note, supplemented by details taken from L. B. 
Leakey, Adam’s Ancestors (London, 4th ed., 1953). More recent studies tend to 
shorten the time span assigned by Palmer to the various periods. 
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tions which affected the whole world and played an important part 
in determining the development of Stone Age cultures. These 
climatic changes gave rise in Europe to the four great Ice Ages, the 
Giinz, Mindel, Riss and Wiirm glaciations, each followed by 
warmer interglacial periods. 

Anthropologists, on the basis of the various cultures, have divided 
the time since man’s first appearance on earth into the Palaeolithic 
(the Old Stone Age), the Mesolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron and 
Modern Ages. The Palaeolithic has again been subdivided into 
Early, Middle and Upper Old Stone Age. 


EARLY PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES 


The evidence for the production and use of implements in the 
early Pleistocene is doubtful. Claims for the “humanity” of certain 
eoliths, crude stone tools, pebbles and roughly flaked lumps of 
rock, which are said to date from 1,000,000 years ago, cannot be 
proved with certainty. 

The series of finds made in Africa in recent years has afforded 
some evidence of primitive cultures. The interpretation of the finds 
is as yet uncertain and controversy rages among experts as to their 
identification and dating. An especial difficulty has been that in a 
number of sites human artifacts have been found without any 
related human fossils, while in others it has not been possible to 
prove that certain implements were made by the men whose bones 
have been found nearby. However, a picture is beginning to emerge 
of Africa as the location of what were possibly the most primitive 
human cultures. Along the banks of some rivers in the south and 
east of the continent have been found what look like the oldest 
stone tools made by man. These are “‘pebble tools”, stones with 
one face chipped so that they could be used for chopping or scraping. 
They date from about 500,000 years ago. It has been suggested that 
these tools were made by the Australopithecines, the South African 
“ape men” who may have been contemporary with, or possibly 
ancestors of, the earliest true men. 

Much evidence is available for the existence in Africa of a later, 
less primitive culture characterized by the development of the stone 
hand-axe. Numerous examples of this implement have been found, 
sometimes in association with a variety of primitive stone cleavers, 
scrapers and other tools. Beyond a few broken skull fragments, 
such as those found at Hopefield, South Africa (Soldana Bay), 
near Lake Victoria, Tanganyika, and elsewhere, no fossils have 
been found of the men who made the tools. However the abundance 
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of tools testifying to their culture show that they had far more skill 
in implement making than the men of the pebble tool period. 
Evidence for the existence of a corresponding hand-axe culture has 
been found in many parts of Europe and Asia. It has been suggested 
that this culture (called Chelles-Acheulian) originated in Africa and 
thence spread to Europe and Asia. 

The remains found at Choukoutien, near Pekin, China, are the 
most ancient to show a definite relationship between human fossils 
and a Stone Age culture. There, in association with the skeletal 
remains of Pekin man, who lived about 250,000 years ago, have 
been found implements made of stone, bone and antlers, as well as 
charcoal layers and charred bones. Stone implements, as well as 
charcoal hearths, have also been found in connection with the early 
Neanderthal man of Steinheim. He existed more recently than 
Pekin man, though still in the Mindel-Riss interglacial, more than 
200,000 years ago. In both these cases the stone implements are of 
a very crude type, characterized by the large hand-axe. 

In general, then, it may be conjectured from the scanty evidence 
available that between 500,000 and 200,000 years ago man’s culture 
had developed little beyond the ability to make a crude stone 
hand-axe and some bone and wooden implements, and to use fire 
for heating and cooking. 


MIDDLE PALAEOLITHIC CULTURES 


More or less contemporary with the last cold period, the Wiirm 
glaciation, c. 75,000 to 50,000 years ago, were the Neanderthal men 
of Europe (Homo neanderthalensis Chapelle aux Saints and others). 
The European Neanderthals have left in rock-shelters and caves 
much evidence of their cultures. A great variety of stone implements 
took the place of the early crude stone hand-axe. A new technique of 
flint flaking gave them thin side scrapers. There is little doubt that 
these were used for scraping the flesh from skins which were used 
for clothing. New pointed flaked instruments and large thin tri- 
angular implements, obviously to be hafted and used as spears, 
had been developed. This extensive flint industry is called Mousterian 
after the rock-shelter in Dordogne, France, where it was first noted. 

The deposits at Taubach, Germany, show that flint and iron 
pyrites were used for making fire. The charred skull of a mammoth, 
with the openings plugged with clay and containing the remains of 
cooked food, is evidence of some culinary proficiency. Human 
skulls seem to have been used also as drinking cups and food vessels. 

A noteworthy point is that many of the Neanderthal remains 
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were deliberately and ceremonially buried. This appears to indicate 
that these early men believed in a life after death and practised 
some form of religion. The skeleton found at la Chapelle aux Saints 
was buried in a flexed position, surrounded by a ring of stones, 
and provided with stone implements and a leg of beef for the 
journey into the next world. 

Towards the end of the Wiirm glaciation, some 30,000 years ago, 
Neanderthal men began to disappear from Europe and modern 
men, Homo sapiens, took their place. Whether Neanderthal men 
became extinct because of their physical specialization and con- 
sequent less adaptability to environmental change, or whether they 
were exterminated by the more effectively armed neanthropic 
invaders, is a matter of speculation. A third possibility is that they 
interbred with the new arrivals, while it has also been conjectured 
that they moved eastward and southward and so contributed to 
certain peculiarities recently recognized in Mongolian peoples. 

Whatever may be the true explanation, neanthropic man became 
established, possibly after a period of over-lapping, as the sole 
occupant of Europe. These men showed greater ‘skill in making 
flint implements, fish harpoons, etc., and probably introduced the 
bow and throwing stick and spear thrower. However the materials 
they employed were still stone, bone, horn, wood, and ropes, etc. 
made of sinews or grass. 

Their flint industry is known as Aurignacian from the type station 
at Aurignac, near Toulouse, where seventeen skeletons which had 
been ceremonially buried were discovered. Characteristic of the 
culture are the associations of vast numbers of high-backed, keeled 
and nosed scrapers, end scrapers on long blade flakes, as well as a 
considerable increase in the use of bone and similar materials. It 
was at this period, too, that prehistoric art began to develop. In the 
later cultures known as Solutrian (from the type at Solutre) and 
Magdalenian (from La Madeleine, Dordogne) man’s skill in art 
as well as in implement making continued to improve. The earliest 
form of cave art consisted of simple but life-like engravings on 
rock or bone. Colours, chiefly brownish red and black, were intro- 
duced a few thousand years later. At the height of the development, 
in Magdalenian times, c. 20,000 years ago, white and yellow were 
also used. The pigments were made from carbon, iron and manganese 
ores, kaolin and ochre. 


MESOLITHIC AND NEOLITHIC CULTURES 


Little is known about Mesolithic life in Europe (c. 10,000 to 
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4,500 years ago) but available evidence points to continued improve- 
ment in instruments and way of life. Mesolithic folk of Aurignacian 
ancestry were probably the first inhabitants of Britain and Ireland. 

Neolithic times are characterized by the invention of pottery 
(hand-moulded, round-bottomed) and the use of hafted chipped 
and polished stone axes (celts). The standard of living was much 
advanced compared to that of the most recent of the Old Stone Age 
peoples. The dog had been domesticated and was employed by 
man to help in keeping herds of cattle. Covered trench- and pit- 
houses, walled villages and early lake dwellings indicate a more 
static existence compared with that of the earlier hunters. There is 
evidence that leather was used in quite early Neolithic times. 
Cultivation of the soil was also begun and remains of antler picks, 
spades made from the shoulder blades of oxen, and wooden push- 
ploughs have been found. Crops, reaped with flint sickles, consisted 
mainly of wheat, some barley and possibly flax. 


' THE BRONZE AGE 


Bronze was used in Mesopotamia and Egypt when Northern 
Europe was still in the Neolithic stage of civilization. It was not 
until c. 2,000 B.c. that invaders came to Britain and Ireland armed 
with bronze weapons. With them they brought two other cultural 
improvements of great importance, the art of weaving and the 
knowledge of elementary metallurgy. With the coming of the 
Bronze Age we can say that we have ceased to deal with primitive 
man in so far as he interests us in this study. 

This general picture of the slow evolution from a primitive state 
to the cultures of the Metal Ages has been well illustrated by Palmer’s 
graphical treatment.' Taking as characteristic of man’s cultural 
development the number of materials he uses and the number of 
occupations in which he is engaged, factors which can be assessed 
quantitatively from remains and artifacts found in deposits, he 
plotted these figures against the ages of the deposits. The graphs 
show an almost horizontal line from c. 500,000 to 50,000 years ago, 
when it begins to turn up. At a point corresponding to c. 5,000 
years ago the graph becomes almost vertical and continues thus 
until the present time. While supplying but a rough and debatable 
measure of culture time relationships, the graphs nevertheless give 
vivid illustrations of the image conjured up in the mind of many a 
scientist by the word “‘evolution”’. 


1 Palmer, op. cit., pp. 156-7. 
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CONCLUSION 


There would seem to be little in common between these two 
pictures of primitive man. What is the ordinary Christian to do 
when faced with such contradictions? Must he hold that the first 
man was endowed with extraordinary knowledge and culture, or is 
he free to reject such a teaching on the ground that it is incom- 
patible with undeniable evidence presented by the prehistorian and 
anthropologist? In other words, must he admit that the teaching of 
the Church is in conflict with the findings of modern science? 

It is essential that we see what exactly the Church teaches as 
absolutely certain and a necessary part of the Faith. When this has 
been done we shall recognize the difference between such bed-rock 
truths of the Faith and the speculations and elaborations which 
some theologians have erected on this foundation. “‘The first task 
of the theologian”, writes M. M. Labourdette,'! “is to consider 
what exactly is the teaching of Faith, to distinguish in the traditional 
teaching between what is theologically certain and what is a repre- 
sentation based on a view of the world and of history which is, 
perhaps, rejected at the present time”’. 

The exact teaching of the Faith about the gifts possessed by our 
first parents in Paradise is given to us in the Council of Trent in 
the Decree on Original Sin. The Council teaches that our first 
parents were placed before the Fall in a privileged condition, a 
state much superior to ours. Man was “constituted in sanctity and 
justice’, was endowed, on his creation, with sanctifying grace, 
making him a friend of God in this life and giving him a pledge of 
eternal happiness in the next. The gifts of sanctity and justice must 
have been accompanied by a supernatural revelation. We are not 
told explicitly what was contained in the revelation, but it must 
have included the truth of the existence of God, the Rewarder and 
Punisher. Adam also received a number of gifts which pertain to 
the state of original justice. Trent explicitly teaches that among them 
was the gift of immortality, though the nature of this immortality 
is not made clear. The Biblical account, on which the Church bases 
her teaching, only says that it was a conditional immortality, 
sustained by some help symbolized by the fruit of the Tree of Life; 
it does not necessarily imply an intrinsic constitutive quality of 
human nature, but tells us that through a special privilege innocent 
man was freed from the law of corruption, would not know death. 

Though not explicitly taught in so many words, Trent in declaring 
that concupiscence arises from sin, clearly presupposes that Adam 
? Labourdette, op. cit., p. 170. 
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also possessed the preternatural gift of integrity. Neither in the 
Council nor in the Bible are we told the exact nature of that gift. 
We gather, however, that it consisted in the complete absence of 
concupiscence, of all rebellion of the lower, sensitive and imaginative 
faculties of man’s nature against the control of his higher faculties, 
reason and will. 

We learn then from Trent that Adam’s creation in justice and 
sanctity, with the gifts of immortality and integrity, are necessary 
truths of the Faith. We are also obliged to believe that Adam 
disobeyed God’s command and so lost these gifts. But of other 
gifts, either of mind or of body, the Church teaches nothing explicitly, 
neither in Trent nor in her other Councils nor in her documents. 

Since we cannot settle the question by an examination of the 
explicit teaching of the Church, what of the other arguments 
proposed by the disputants? We have already seen that the text 
of Genesis 2:20 was adduced by St. Thomas Aquinas and his later 
followers. It was asserted that to name all the beasts correctly was 
clear proof that Adam had knowledge of their true natures. But 
modern commentators see here a reference to Adam’s dominion and 
superiority over the animals rather than to his knowledge of them. 
The medieval interpretation seems to read too much into the Bible 
text. The words of M. J. Lagrange, O.P., in an article published as 
long ago as 1897, are of particular interest in this connection: 


Adam named the animals. To do this it was not necessary for him to 
know their intimate natures; he could designate them by their visible 
properties, just as we do today. It is clearly evident that one would be 
deceived in attributing universal knowledge to Adam because cf this 
one passage for the author only wanted to indicate that man, at the very 
beginning of his creation, was in full possession of an intelligence which 
alone constituted him the king of creation.’ 


A. M. Dubarle, O.P., adds: 


It is not possible to find in the account [of the naming of the animals] 
evidence in favour of an exceptionally developed intellect. The text 
simply says that man gave names to the animals, which implies the 
exercise of his intelligence. ... But the development of the arts and 
technical skills was left to later generations and there is no reason to 
suppose that these simply re-acquired what had been possessed before 
the Sin. On the contrary, the attempt to obtain through disobedience a 
superior knowledge supposes that that was not yet possessed by man.* 


1 “L’Innocence et le Péché”, in Revue Biblique (1897), p. 348. 
2 Le Péché Originel dans I Ecriture (Paris 1958), p. 63. 
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But is it not possible to point to a long line of authorities 
who favour the conservative position? We must remember that a 
unanimous and continuous tradition, “‘an interpretation of the 
scriptural text to which some sixteen centuries of Catholic exegesis 
have accustomed us”! should make us cautious of rejecting a 
doctrine merely because of some modern objections. But to this 
warning given by Canon Smith we must add his other words: 
“The fact that this view has survived so long does not suffice of 
itself to make it de fide doctrine; evidence must also be produced to 
show that it has been constantly taught throughout the centuries as 
belonging to the depositum fidei, i.e., that it is contained in Tradition 
in the strict sense”’.? 

As has been seen already, St. Thomas and some of the later 
schoolmen give quotations from the writings of St. Augustine, 
St. John Chrysostom and other Fathers which apparently favour 
the view that Adam possessed a wide knowledge of material things. 
When considering such quotations it is well to recall the principles 
for the interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis given by 
C. Pesch, S.J., in the third part of his Praelectiones Dogmaticae. He 
wrote: 


Among those things which are per accidens revelata (i.e., truths not 
directly pertaining to faith and morals, but which are revealed solely 
because of their historical or logical connection with per se revelata) are 
many which are proposed in such a way that the words leave room for 
a certain latitude and diversity of exposition. Therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that the Fathers and theologians have explained these 
matters according to the state of knowledge of the natural sciences 
which they possessed, nor that the Church has tolerated these different 
explanations, since they endanger neither faith nor morals. 


These per accidens revelata, he adds, are to be found especially in 
the first chapters of Genesis, and while he is thinking principally of 
the manner and order of production of the material world, his 
principles may be applied equally well to our problem. 

It is apparent that the Fathers in general did not consider their 
exegesis of Genesis 2:20 as belonging to the depositum fidei. St. 
Thomas certainly agreed with them in this, for though in the Pars 
Prima he refers to them as in favour of the doctrine of Adam’s 
wide knowledge, he proposes a different view on the question in 

' C. D. Smith, The Clergy Review (1943), p. 476, in a review of H. Johnson’s 
The Bible and the Early History of Mankind. Canon Smith was referring to the wider 
question of the animal origin of the human body, but his remark applies equally 


well to our problem. 
2 Ibid. 
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the Secunda Secundae. There (163, a. 2, c.) when comparing the 
angels with men, especially as regards their “‘similitude” to God in 
wisdom, he wrote, “But the first man at his creation did not yet 
have that similitude in act, but only in potency”. Cajetan’s comment 
on the text is, “This indeed conflicts with the doctrine contained in 
the Pars Prima, where the first man is said to have been created 
perfect in all human science”. 

Apart from the proofs based on the Scripture texts and the 
writings of the Fathers the medieval theologians proposed other 
proofs “from reason”. They argued that Adam, as the First Man 
and the Principle of the human race, had a right to a degree of 
perfection not due to his descendants. Therefore he was endowed 
with extraordinary knowledge, even of natural science. This proof 
was based on the Aristotelian principle that “in the natural order 
perfection comes before imperfection, as act precedes potentiality”. 
While this principle holds good in the order of nature and of inten- 
tion, it cannot be said to apply necessarily to the chronological 
order, the order of generation. The facts of Adam’s creation and 
of his endowments fall into the chronological order. Neither is 
there any obvious reason for asserting, as the medieval theologians 
also did, that the First Man required a knowledge of all things in 
order that he might instruct his children in a proper manner. It 
would seem that salvation can be attained without even the most 
rudimentary knowledge of natural science. As J. Pohle has written:! 


There is no reason whatever for assuming that Adam was acquainted 
with the Copernican world view, the stellar parallaxes, spectrum analysis, 
electricity, X-rays, or the infinitesimal calculus. The progenitor of the 
human race was well able to dispense with a knowledge of such abstruse 
scientific matters as these. Besides, had he possessed such knowledge, 
tradition would surely have preserved fragments of it. 


It must be remembered when considering these “proofs from 
reason”, that the background of natural science, to which they are 
greatly indebted, left no room for any evolutionary ideas. Even at 
the time of Suarez and the later scholastics, scientists still disputed 
about the origin of fossils. It was only in the late seventeenth century 
that Nicolas Stensen laid the foundations of a correct interpretation 
of these remains. The science of palaeontology, which took its 
origin from his research, has overthrown completely the world 
picture accepted by the medieval scholastics. Today we automatically 
think of the first creature in a natural series as the most primitive, 
not as the most perfect. 


' God, the Author of Nature and the Supernatural (St. Louis, Mo. 1934), p. 209. 
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What of the evidence for the other side of the discussion? In 
general it may be said that it is sufficient to give an overall picture 
of the development of human culture. It is a picture marred by 
many gaps and obscure parts, especially as regards the early years 
of the human race. It is useful to recall what H. de Lubac has 
written :! 


As for prehistory, however plentiful and interesting the evidence now 
at its disposal, it stops far short of the earliest age of mankind. If we are 
to believe Henri Breuil, hundreds of thousands of years must have 
elapsed between this first age and the appearance of the races of which 
we now have any knowledge. What, for instance, do we know of the 
Chellean man, beyond his existence from the fact that he shaped stones? 
What information do we get from the Heidelberg jawbone about the 
mentality of the man who owned it? 

And so, for all our inductions and hypotheses, the problem of absolute 
origins finds no solution here. However ancient the human stratum, 
attained or reconstructed with the aid of ethnology, we can never assert 
positively that it stands for what was really primitive humanity; similarly 
the earliest prehistoric evidence for traces of psychic activity in man 
will always have behind it a still immense past that remains shrouded 
in darkness. 


Nevertheless, we can say that the evidence is sufficient to permit us 
to formulate an inductive generalization, a general theory of cultural 
evolution. A theory is not a certainty, but rather a human interpre- 
tation of evidence. Its truth will depend on the accuracy of that 
interpretation and on the completeness of the evidence available. 
It is important to remember, too, that a theory built up by scientific 
induction applies of its nature to the general and not to the par- 
ticular. The theory can give us no precise and certain detailed 
knowledge of the first man, but only of his possible state if he 
conformed to the “law” of development which we have discovered 
by induction. The theory cannot tell us if the first man was an 
exception in any way to that general law, for a scientific theory, 
while it fits only the unexceptional, cannot exclude the exceptional. 

The theory of cultural evolution tells us the type of culture which 
was possibly possessed by the first man. This was a most primitive 
culture, giving evidence of but rudimentary knowledge and under- 
standing of the physical environment. Would the acceptance of 
such a view involve us in a conflict with the Church’s teaching that 
Adam was “created in justice and sanctity”? Not necessarily, as 


' The Origin of Religion, an essay in God, Man and the Universe, ed. by J. de 
Bivort de la Saudée (London 1954), p. 196. 
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long as it was realized that absence of knowledge of material things 
neither argues the absence of sanctifying grace, nor implies the 
impossibility of immortality and integrity. An immortal soul, 
sanctifying grace and the possibility of immense physical and 
cultural development are by no means incompatible with a primitive 
body. In fact, an evolutionary interpretation of human development 
may help solve some difficulties. We may apply to our question 
what P. Heinisch has written in his History of the Old Testament: 
“The evolution of the human body from anthropoid forms would 
easily explain certain physical similarities common to apes and 
man, and also account for the lower concupiscences which made 
themselves felt after the Fall’. 

We may conclude with a reference to three objections to the view 
that man’s primitive state was barbaric. The objections are given 
by L. Janssens in the work quoted above.? Such an opinion, he 
wrote, would first of all be a serious offence against revealed doctrine; 
secondly, it would run counter to the universal tradition of a primitive 
Golden Age; thirdly, it is refuted by the remains of primitive man. 
His first two arguments have been shown to be unfounded. His third 
may have had more weight when he published his work in 1918, 
but, as we have seen, can hardly be maintained today. The question 
of the extent of Adam’s knowledge of the material world is, we 
must admit, still an open one, and it seems likely that the Church 
in her wisdom will leave it so. 

Conor REILLY, S.J. 


1 English translation (Minnesota 1952), p. 18. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 88-91. 











POPE INNOCENT III AND THE ROSS 
ELECTION CONTROVERSY 


The Register of Innocent III contains a letter of 17 September 
1198 appointing the archbishops of Armagh and Cashel and the 
bishop of Killaloe as judges-delegate in an election dispute in the 
diocese of Ross.' The annals are completely silent about this matter; 
they do not even record the death of a bishop of Ross at this period. 
For this reason alone this letter of Innocent III is deserving of 
attention. Sources for Irish ecclesiastical history in the early 
thirteenth century are exceedingly meagre and any new evidence, 
no matter how slight, is of immense value.” But there are other, and 
perhaps more important, reasons why it should be subjected to 
detailed study.* This Ross case presents a good instance of the 
inconveniences and even defects which, despite all the precautions 
provided in the law, could arise from the practice of applying to 
the Apostolic See as a court of first instance. It also provides a 
good example of how carefully papal letters have to be used as a 
source of history.’ 

This letter, as is usual with this type of papal document, begins 
with a summary of the facts of the case as made known to the pope. 
The judges are asked to verify the facts and are then directed to 
apply the law as stated in alternative ways to suit the verification or 
falisfication of the facts recorded. The first, or historical, part of 
all such papal letters has to be handled carefully. One cannot 
immediately assume that the facts recorded are true. They may 
merely represent the ex parte account of one of two or three litigants 
who got in first and put his case before the Holy See. Even when all 
parties concerned in a particular dispute have been enabled to put 
their case before the Pope and all the facts are summarized in an 
extant papal letter we still have to be careful. So often, despite the 
wealth of facts recorded, it is clear that what we are given is merely 

1 Reg. Vat. 4, f. 10lv-102r; P.L., ccxiv. 242-3. 

* | would like to thank Professor C. R. Cheney and Professor A. Gwynn for reading 
through the manuscript of this article and giving helpful advice. 

’ This letter has been noticed by older historians like Ware, Harris and Lynch; 
and by a number of modern writers: C. A. Webster, The Diocese of Ross (1924); 
W. Holland, History of West Cork and the diocese of Ross (1950); W. H. Grattan- 
Flood, “Episcopal succession in Ross”, in /.E.R., xxii, 512 ff. 

* The critical problems are more fully discussed in my paper on “The letters of 


Innocent III as a source of Irish History” in Proceedings of the Irish Catholic Historical 
Committee 1958. 
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a very brief, and often confused, summary of a long and complicated 
process of litigation. 

The letter of Innocent III to the Irish bishops is clearly of this 
type. It is quite a long letter; yet it reviews, all too briefly, a complex 
election dispute now of almost three years’ standing. It is not 
possible to give a short and definite reconstruction of the Ross 
election controversy from this single document. It should be of 
value, however, to analyse the evidence given in the letter of 
Innocent III and to see how far contemporary native sources can 
confirm and amplify it. The most critical way to do this would be 
to divide up the historical part of the papal! letter into definite 
stages (which will be indicated numerically) according to what 
seems to be the chronological sequence of events; to print at each 
stage a detailed synopsis of the letter followed by comment and 
observation. 


1. During the pontificate of our predecessor, a cleric from Ireland 
named D., presented letters from several bishops in pro« f cf his assertion 
that he had been elected tishop of Ross. As nobody apozared in Tome 
to question this, our predecessor had him conscerated and sent back 
to his church. 


We may infer that the vancacy in Ross occurred some time late 
in 1195 or early 1196 from a statement made by the pope later on 
in this letter that the church of Ross has now (September 1198) 
been without a pastor for almost three years.' Pope Celestine III's 
action in this matter may seem to be quite normal. Apparently 
cleric D presented several testimonial letters (either genuine or 
good forgeries) from Irish bishops to support his claim. However, 
there is, I believe, a puzzling feature here. The normal stages in 
the process of election to a see would be: election by chapter of 
the diocese; confirmation of that election by the metropolitan 
whose duty it then was to consecrate or have consecrated the 
canonically elected candidate. If some irregularity arose from the 
election the normal procedure would be an appeal to the metro- 
politan court. However, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it 
would not have been uncommon to have such a matter brought to 
the Apostolic See in the first instance. If, however, the pope was 

! Maurice, bishop of Ross, is among the witnesses to a confirmation by the arch- 
bishop of Cashel of Archbishop Cumin’s grant of the church of St. James. We cannot 
date this charter exactly but there is evidence to show that it was issued soon after 
1192. Probably, Maurice was the bishop of Ross who died in 1195-6. See Register 
of the Abbey of St. Thomas, Dublin (Rolls series, 1889), pp. 223-5; also Rev. A. Gwynn, 


S.J., “*The early history of St. Thomas’s Abbey, Dublin” in Journal of Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, \xxxiv, 1 (1954), p. 17. 
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represented by a /egatus natus, or by a resident legate with tem- 
porary authority, it would seem most unusual to have the case 
brought to Rome. At this time there was in Ireland a resident 
legate of the Apostolic See: Archbishop Mathgamain Ua hEnni 
of Cashel, appointed by Celestine III in 1192; he was the metro- 
politan of the southern province to which Ross belonged. Unless, 
then, there were some peculiar circumstances in this case which 
the legate thought should be reported to Rome; and unless letters 
explaining this were among the letters presented by the cleric D to 
the pope, and there is no mention of such, then it might be thought 
that Celestine III should have suspected the account given by this 
litigant and should not have acted till he had consulted his legate in 
Ireland. However, having come to a decision and acted as he did, 
the normal procedure would be to send the consecrated bishop 
back with letters to the chapter of the diocese and the metropolitan 
explaining what action had been taken in Rome and enjoining 
obedience. 


2. Atterwards, the monks Flor. and E.! presented themselves to our 
predecessor, both claiming to have been canonically elected by the 
canons ot the church of Ross. Flor[ence] showed that the above-mentioned 
D had been consecrated by order of the pope, whom he had deceived by 
false letters. Our predecessor then committed the case to you, brother 
bishops of Cashel and Killaloe, ordering you to enquire into the form 
and process of the election of D. If he had been canonically elected, you 
were to see that he got peaceful possession. If such were not the case, 
you were to decide between the claimants Flor. and E. You were to 
prefer the election of him which appeared to be the-more reasonably 
and canonically made. Then you, brother archbishop of Cashel, were 
ordered to consecrate the candidate so confirmed. 


From this summary it might appear that the cleric D had returned 
to Ireland before the other claimants set out for Rome: Florence 
knows that Celestine IIf had D consecrated and shows that the 
pope had been deceived by false letters. It is, of course, possible that 
he only heard of this when he reached Rome. But in such an event, 
it might be difficult for him to convince the pope, or even make 
him suspect the bona fides of cleric D. It is to be presumed that 
the monks F and E brought some evidence to support their claims 
but in the summary given we are not told of any testimonial letters 
from Irish bishops. 


3. D now came to Rome, and making no mention whatever of the 
! MS. reads: dil’ci f. Flor. et E. monachi. 
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commission of judges-delegate appointed by our predecessor nor of the 
above-mentioned elections, presented us with the following account.! 
It was said that when he returned with the letters given him by the pope 
the king of Cork prevented him from entering his diocese until he paid, 
or at least promised to pay, a certain sum of money. When his friends 
without his knowledge promised the king certain gifts, he was allowed 
to take possession of his church and he administered there for six months. 
When, however, he refused to pay the money promised by his friends, 
the king was moved to anger and ordered the dean not to show him any 
reverence. The dean, though bound by oath to him, complied with this 
order as he had not been able to obtain (from D) the archdeaconry for 
his young son. On the Thursday of Holy Week he stole the oil that should 
have been blessed (for the ceremony). Although he had been excom- 
municated for this, nevertheless on the Tuesday of the following week 
he took the books of the church and betook himself to the king. Because 
of the molestaticns of these two he was forced to leave the territory of 
the king. 

Because of all this he obtained from us letters to the bishop of Ferns 
and his fellow judges directing that they warn and induce the king to 
allow him to return safely to his church and exercise his episcopal 
auchority both in spiritual and temporal affairs without exacting any 
money. Should the king fail to comply, the judges were to excommunicate 
him and place his lands under interdict, neither sentence to be relaxed 
until he had fulfilled the apostolic mandate. If the charges against the 
dean were substantiated, the judges were to suspend him from both 
office and benefice, compel him to come to the apostolic see and announce 
that he is excommunicated unless he mends his ways. 

In addition he obtained from us letters against the bishop of Cork 
and the monk F, on the grounds that the former had interfered with the 
rights of the church of Ross, and the latter had used violence against the 
archdeacon and the clergy. 

Before reviewing Innocent III’s actions in this case, it must be 
remembered that the pope had no knowledge of all that had taken 
place under his predecessor. His first introduction to the case was 
this highly unedifying and alarming account given by D which 
includes such breaches of law as the following: simony, clerical 
incontinence, interference by a bishop in the rights of a neighbouring 
diocese, and secular interference in ecclesiastical affairs. In the short 
summary of the case given it is not mentioned what evidence D 
brought forward to support the charges; there is no mention of the 
letters from many Irish bishops which had been presented to Celestine 

1] have made a change in the order of events as told in the papal letter. In the 
letter the summary of how the judges appointed by Celestine III had acted (cf. stage 4 
below) is given after the facts concerning F and E (stage 2 above). I have thought it 
better not to insert this information at this stage as it seems clear from the letter 


itself that Innocent only learned of this after the second visit of F to Rome. The 
chronology of events would seem to have been as outlined above. 
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II] being used again. One would be inclined to think that, in accepting 
the account given by D and granting him the letters asked for, 
Innocent had acted rather impetuously. However, considering the 
nature of the evidence it would be unwise to put this view forward 
as a definite conclusion. 

Innocent seems to indicate that two distinct letters were sent; 
one dealing with the charges brought against the king of Cork 
and the dean of Ross; the other with the charges brought against 
the bishop of Cork and the monk F. Only one commission of 
judges-delegate is mentioned, and then we are only given the name 
of one judge—the bishop of Ferns. Perhaps the same judges were 
asked to execute both mandates. In cases such as this litigants 
could suggest or nominate suitable persons for the office of judge, 
but the Pope was in no way bound to accept them. It will be noticed 
that Innocent does not appoint the metropolitan as judge. The 
commission consisted of a bishop from the Dublin province together 
with some lesser persons, probably abbots or priors of religious 
houses. The archbishop of Cashel’s legatine authority ceased with 
the death of the pope who had granted it, so there was no resident 
legate to be consulted. It might seem that the archbishop of the 
province would be a natural choice as judge unless there were some 
circumstances, of which we are not told, which made him a biased 
or interested party. However, we must not form any definite con- 
clusions from the pope’s choice of judges. Innocent may have 
appointed the bishop of Ferns because of some personal knowledge 
of Bishop Ailbe Ua Maol Muighe, or knowing little of Irish eccle- 
siastical geography, he may simply have accepted the names 
suggested to him by D; but we do not know for certain. What we 
do know is that these letters have not survived in any form, and 
apparently were not enregistered. It will be noticed that, as we 
surmised, Pope Celestine had D consecrated in Rome and sent him 
back with papal letters. These letters also are lost, and must not 
have been registered. 


4. Hardly three months after the departure of D, the monk F came 
to us and presented your letters telling of how you had carried out your 
commission. We now learn that when you began the inquiry into D’s 
election he thrice refused to appear before you and you proceeded with 
the case. From the cestimony or the clergy and people of the church of 
Ross, as well as the statements of the king of Cork! and the prelates of 
that province, you learned that the election of F had been canonically 

! The manner in which Pope Innocent III refers to the king of Cork is of interest: 


cf. P. J. Dunning, “Innocent III and the Irish Kings” in The Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History (April 1957), pp. 17-32. 
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carried out; then, since also the dean, archdeacon, cantor, treasurer and 
all the clergy and people of the church stated that they had not elected 
the said D, and had never considered the monk E, you gave F apostolic 
confirmation. 


The above account is clearly a summary of the official report of 
Celestine’s commissioners (Cashel and Killaloe) as handed to 
Innocent III by Florence. As this is apparently the first time that 
a report from these judges has reached Rome it might appear that 
the judges were slow in carrying out their duties. In order to judge 
this, however, we would need to have a reasonably exact chronology 
of events and in particular the approximate date when the judges 
received their commission. It is impossible to establish an exact 
time-table but it would be helpful at this stage to put forward what 
seems from the evidence to be the most probable sequence of events: 


1195-96 Vacancy occurs in Ross towards the end of the year 1195 
or the beginning of 1196. Disputed election takes place; 
candidate D sets out for Rome. 

1196 Spring. Visit of D to Celestine III; his consecration in 
Rome. 

Summer. Return of D with papal letters testifying to his 
consecration. 
Candidates F and E set out for Rome. 

1196-97 Autumn of 1196-Spring of 1197; D in possession of 
church of Ross. 

1197 Late Spring. Return of F with letters from Celestine III 

appointing Cashel and Killaloe to hear the case. 
Hearing of the case by the judges. D is thrice cited but 
refuses to appear; sets out again for Rome. Judges proceed 
with the case and having examined the evidence decide in 
favour of F. Towards the end of the year F sets out for 
Rome bearing the official report from the judges. 

1198 May-June. D in Rome; Innocent III accepts his evidence, 

knowing nothing of what had taken place under his 
predecessor, and appoints a commission of judges headed 
by the bishop of Ferns to ensure that D gets peaceful 
possession and that his opponents are called to answer 
for their conduct. 
August-September. F arrives in Rome with letters from 
Cashel and Killaloe. Innocent appoints a new commission 
(Armagh, Cashel and Killaloe) to re-open the case and 
decide between D and F. 
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The above chronology, though necessarily rather vague, is 
sufficient to show that when one takes into account the time taken 
for a journey from Ireland to Rome,' the delays which would 
probably take place in Rome before F received an audience and 
concluded his business, the further inevitable delays in contacting 
the judges on his return to Ireland and the time necessary for the 
case to be heard according to canonical form, it is not altogether 
surprising that news of how Celestine’s commission had acted 
should not reach Rome till the Autumn of 1198. 

Innocent III at this stage in the case seems to be naturally per- 
plexed and very much on his guard. He is clearly impressed by the 
evidence brought by Florence but he does not overlook the possibility 
that the letters presented to him by Florence as being the official 
report of Celestine’s judges may well be forgeries. This is shown in 
the instructions which he now gives to the new commission of 
judges. 


5. Having discussed the matter carefully with our counsellors, and 
fearing that just as our predecessor was said to have been deceived by 
letters which the said D presented to him, we also might be deceived by 
ietters presented by the monk F, and also wishing to act leniently towards 
the absent litigant and in order that we might be more convinced of his 
malice, we have decided to send back the monk F to you ordering you 
in virtue of these apostolic letters to act in the following manner. If the 
aforesaid D is in Ireland, notwithstanding the fact that his election was 
confirmed, he is to be cited and given the opportunity to defend himself, 
and you, liaving the glory of God as your only guide, will proceed to 
hear the case according to canonical form. If he is not in Ireland, he is 
to be allowed one year in which he may appeal to us, not in the ordinary 
way but by making a journey to the apostolic see. During this time the 
administration of the diocese is by apostolic authority to be committed 
to the aforesaid F, and when that time-limit has elapsed you are not to 
delay in consecrating him. 

If, on the other hand, D is in Ireland and after legitimate citation 
again refuses to appear for trial within three months, you will proceed 
to the consecration of F, disregarding all objections (omni contradictione 


1 The normal time taken for a journey from England to Rome would be seven to 
eight weeks, though in exceptional circumstances the journey could be made by a 
fast courier in three weeks. 

For interesting information regarding the journey from Ireland to Rome in the 
twelfth century see Rev. H. J. Lawlor, ““Notes on St. Bernard’s Life of St. Malachy” 
in P.R.I.A., xxxv. 230 ff. Use has here been made of an account of a journey made 
by an Irish pilgrim (Simeon) in 1323 through Wales to London and Dover to Rome. 
Lawlor also traces the journey of St. Malachy from the north of Ireland, through 
Scotland to Rome; valuable references are given to sources and authorities. Further 
references to the sources for the journey from England will be found in C. R. Cheney, 
From Becket to Langton (1956), pp. 62-3. 
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postposita). Lest your work might be impeded by appeal and counter 
plea we prohibit the use of such means by both parties, as we do not 
wish the church of Ross which is now vacant for almost three years to 
be without a pastor for a further period. 


It is clear that Innocent III is still uncertain as to which of the 
two claimants should be believed, though from the alternative 
decisions given above it would appear that he is now inclined to 
accept the claims of F. The new commission appointed to carry 
out his decision consisted of the two former judges appointed by 
Celestine I1I[—the archbishop of Cashel and the bishop of Killaloe— 
together with the archbishop of Armagh. In coupling the Primate of 
Ireland with the former judges Innocent may have hoped for a 
more speedy and effective execution of the apostolic mandate. He 
probably would not have realized the difficulties arising from the 
appointment of a prelate from the north of Ireland to settle a 
problem in the far south. However, the inclusion of the si non omnes 
clause at the end of the letter entitled two of the judges to act in the 
absence of the third. 

In the phrase used above—omni contradictione postposita—there 
may be a hint that the judges could expect difficulty in carrying out 
their commission, especially if they decide in favour of F. In the 
final general admonition with which the letter ends there is an 
indication that possibly there were deeper issues behind this whole 
case than might be suspected from the summary of the events given 
in Innocent’s letter. 


With regard to such matters we strictly order you by apostolic mandate, 
brother archbishops, that through fear or favour of the noble Count of 
Mortain or any other secular power, you do not put off confirming those 
who are canonically elected; and that being confirmed, in so much as it 
pertains to you, you consecrate them without delay—otherwise you 
would seem to serve men rather than God. 


Should we infer from this final admonition of the Pope that 
Prince John through his officials was attempting to influence the 
Ross election? It would not be surprising if such were the case. 
Both Henry II and the “Lord of Ireland” did everything possible 
to establish crown control over the Irish Church. When episcopal 
vacancies occurred, especially in districts where there was some 
Norman control, they claimed the usual prerogatives of the Anglo- 
Norman ruler and tried to have their own candidates elected. When 
Innocent III wrote this letter to the archbishops of Armagh and 
Cashel and the bishop of Killaloe he had received evidence of how 
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Prince John’s justiciar, Hamo de Valognes, had interfered with the 
rights of the Irish Church in at least two instances: his quarrel with 
the Norman archbishop of Dublin, John Cumin; and his refusal to 
recognise the canonically elected candidate to the vacant see of 
Leighlin.! On the other hand, the detailed summary of the evidence 
as supplied by Innocent’s letter says nothing about any interference 
by the justiciar. There are three candidates for the vacant see of 
Ross, D, F and E; but the monk E drops oui at an early stage. The 
cleric D produces letters from unnamed Irish bishops to support 
his claim; and according to his own evidence his main opponents 
are firstly the monk F, then the king of Cork, the bishop of Cork 
and the dean of Ross. The monk F produces letters from the arch- 
bishop of Cashel and the bishop of Killaloe to support his claim, 
and in these it is stated that evidence in favour of F has been given 
by the dean, archdeacon, cantor, treasurer and all the clergy and 
people of Ross, the king of Cork and the prelates of the province. 
I think it is lawful to observe that, if the evidence of F can be believed, 
Innocent’s instruction to the two archbishops not to delay in 
confirming canonically elected candidates and, no matter what the 
difficulties, to have the person so confirmed consecrated, could 
with justification be interpreted as an admonition to the archbishop 
of Cashel for his handling of the Ross case. Celestine’s commission 
should have reached him by the summer of 1197. He was ordered 
to decide between the three candidates; in the event of the invalidity 
of the election of D, he was to decide between the other candidates, 
and was expressly ordered to confirm and consecrate whichever of 
the two remaining candidates he judged to be the more canonically 
elected. It is difficult to explain his slowness in taking decisive action. 
His actions are more easily explained on the supposition that D was 
the lawfully elected candidate whose evidence is to be believed: as 
D had been consecrated in Rome little remained for him to do save 
induce the king of Cork to grant peaceful possession. 

If, however, the evidence of F is to be accepted, the slowness of 
the archbishop in proceeding to consecrate him is difficult to 
understand. In this connection it is, | think, lawful to point out, 
without thereby seeming to indicate a definite conclusion, that in 
the account given in the papal register of the contemporary Leighlin 
case the archbishop was guilty of a similar fault. We are told that 
as the archbishop of Dublin was in exile the bishop-elect of Leighlin 
appealed to the archbishop of Cashel, who in this year (1197) was 
still papal legate. The archbishop confirmed him but did not dare 
to consecrate him owing to the opposition of the justiciar: sed 

Reg. Vat. 4, f. 102rv; P.L. ccxiv. 345. 
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propter contradictionem Ademundi de Valon, officialis nobilis viri 
comitis de Mauritania electo ipsi consecrationis noluit beneficium 
exhibere.’. While this explanation might solve some of our problems, 
it must be pointed out again that so far as the evidence from the 
papal letter under discussion goes, there is no connection between 
the Ross election and the justiciar. 

It now remains for us to see how far native sources can help to 
solve the puzzle of the Ross election dispute as presented by the 
letter of Innocent III. The annals have nothing to say about the 
Ross election and the one piece of information given regarding the 
church of Ross in these years does not seem to be pertinent to the 
case: 1202—“‘the son of the bishop Ua hUrmoltaig rested in Ros 
Ailithir”.2. They can help us to identify some of the persons men- 
tioned in the evidence. Of the supporters of the claimant F we can 
identify Mathgamain ua hEnni of Cashel, Bishop Cornelius Ua 
hEnni of Killaloe, Domnall Mor Mac Carthaig king of Cork, and 
Murchad Ua h-Aeda, bishop of Cork;? while the other bishops of 
the province can in most cases be identified and, with the possible 
exception of Waterford, were native Irish. The supporters of D are 
only mentioned in general terms so there is no question of trying 
to identify them. The bishop of Ferns, who, as we saw may have 
been nominated by D for the office of judge, was also a native Irish 
bishop, Ailbe Ua Maol Muighe.* The only other information given 
by the annals is of incidental value. We hear of constant petty wars 
in South Munster and in Desmond in particular during these years. 
Domnall Mor Mac Carthaig seems to have held his own against 
the Normans. The Annals of Inisfallen tell of a defeat “of the 


1 Reg. Vat. 4, f. 102r. 

2 A.l., “Me. inn. escuib Hi Urmaltaig i Rus Heilithir quieuit’’. 

3 Probably bishop of Cork at this date. At some date before 1202 M, bishop of 
Cork, made two agreements with Simon, prior of St. Thomas in Dublin: Register 
of St. Thomas, pp. 220-1. M, bishop of Cork, witnessed the charter of Bishop Donatus 
of Limerick in 1205; Black Book of Limerick, p. 117. And in 1206 both A./., and 
A.L.C., record the death of bishop Murchad Ua h-Aeda of Cork. Cf. Rev. A. Gwynn, 
“Bishops of Cork in the twelfth century—II” in /.E.R. Ixxiv (August 1950), pp. 108-9. 

4 Bishop Ailbe seems, by the year 1206 at least, to have been in the favour and 
confidence of King John. When Cashel fell vacant in that year the king directed the 
electors to nominate him to that see (Rot. litt. pat., p. 61) and in June 1208, after the 
publication of the interdict, John writes to the king of Connacht, the kings and 
magnates of Ireland, commanding them to give credence to what Ailbe, bishop of 
Ferns, Meiler Fitzhenry, and Philip of Worcester shall tell them “for the king’s 
honour and advantage”. Bishop Ailbe, however, was no mere time-server. At the 
synod of Dublin he had been outspoken in his condemnation of the moral lapses 
of the Norman clergy (Giraldus, De rebus a se gestis, i. 65 ff.); and we later find him 
courageously defending the rights of ecclesiastical property against the greatest of 
the Anglo-Norman barons, William Marshal. Most probably he tried, as did St. 
Laurence O'Toole and other Irish bishops, to make the best of the situation and 
co-operate when possible with the crown. Cf. Dunning, “Letters of Pope Innocent III 
to Ireland” in Archivium Hibernicum, xiii (1947) no. 28. 
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foreigners by the Desmumu” in 1196, of the unsuccessful attempt of 
the foreigners to avenge this defeat, of the peace resulting in a 
recognition of Domnall’s possession of the city of Cork. 

Anglo-Norman sources offer little help. The grant by Henry II 
in 1177 of the regnum Corcagie to Fitzstephen and de Cogan was 
more or less speculative. The grantees were forced to come to terms 
with Diarmuid and later Domnall Mor Mac Carthaig and they 
divided up the old kingdom between them. However, the extant 
charters do not give a clear idea of the division of the territory.' 
Thus it is almost impossible to say how far the territories occupied 
by the diocese of Ross were subject to Norman influence during 
the years 1177-1198. 

So far, then, the native sources have proved of little value. They 
have failed to give any definite indication as to whether this Ross 
election dispute had what we might call racial or political under- 
currents. There is one piece of evidence however which does seem 
to indicate clearly the final outcome of the case. It is the evidence 
from The Black Book of Limerick. From the charters contained in 
this compilation we learn that Daniel bishop of Ross witnessed the 
inquisition of the possessions of the see of Limerick made by Meyler 
Fitzhenry and William de Burgh on the orders of King John in 
1201; and D, bishop of Ross, was present at the synod of Limerick 
in 1205, and signed the ordinatio of Bishop Donatus together with 
the archbishop of Cashel, the bishops of Cork, Cloyne, Ardfert, 
Emly, Kilfenora, Waterford, and other clerical representatives.* 
While one must bear in mind the remote possibility of the claims 
of both D and F being rejected and the election of a new candidate 
with the name of Daniel, it would seem that the D of the letter of 
Innocent III is to be identified with the Bishop Daniel of The Black 
Book of Limerick. It we accept this conclusion there are a number 
of possible ways in which the Ross case could have terminated. 

The most obvious solution would be that the judges appointed 
by Innocent III found the evidence as presented by Daniel to be 
substantially true, decided the case in his favour, and succeeded in 
obtaining for him peaceful possession of his diocese. The evidence 
of the 1201 charter from The Black Book of Limerick is not con- 


1 In speaking of the De Cogan cantreds Curtis (Medieval Ircland, p. 82) says 
“they may have included the barony of Muskerry and a broad strip along the coast 
between the harbours of Cork and Glandore”. However, Curtis seems to base this 
surmise upon the grants made in 1207 to Richard de Cogan, Philip de Prendergast, 
Robert Fitzmartin and David de Rupe (Rot. Chart. 9 John, pp. 171-3); cf. also 
Orpen, /reland under the Normans, ii. 45-7. However, there is no proof of Norman 
sub-infeudation of these territories in 1198. 

2 B.B.L., No. xxiii, pp. 25-7; No. xxiv, pp. 27-9. 
3 B.B.L., No. cxlii, pp. 115-7. 
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clusive: it could simply mean that Daniel was still claiming to be 
bishop of Ross and had the active support of one or other of the 
Anglo-Norman barons. However, his attendance at the synod of 
Limerick in 1205 in the company of almost all the bishops of the 
Cashel province provides very strong evidence to show that by this 
date he was recognized by the ecclesiastical authorities as the lawful 
bishop of Ross. 

While this is the easiest explanation of the conflicting evidence, 
it need not necessarily be the true one. We. must bear in mind that 
some real and understandable confusion could have arisen as to 
whom the chapter of Ross had elected. We may recall the evidence 
given in Innocent’s letter of the testimony presented by Florence as 
coming from the archbishop of Cashel and the bishop of Killaloe 
which seems to support this view: “since also the dean, archdeacon, 
cantor, treasurer and all the clergy and people of the church of Ross 
stated that they had not elected the said D and had never even 
considered the said E”’. The implication here seems to be that while E 
is completely ruled out, D did come in for consideration. If such 
were the circumstances a compromise may well have been reached. 
Some historians have definitely put forward this notion of a com- 
promise and state that the Florence of Innocent’s letter succeeded 
Daniel and was bishop of Ross in 1216.1 While we may accept the 
idea of a compromise as a conjecture, it would be unwise to put it 
forward as a conclusion. Certainly one assumption upon which it 
seems to rest—that Florence was bishop of Ross in 1216—is false. 
Professor Gwynn has pointed out to me that confusion has arisen 
from a false date in the so-called pipe roll of Cloyne.? This roll 
(destroyed in 1922) contained a grant of Daniel, bishop of Cloyne, 
which was sitnessed by Florence, bishop of Ross, Maurice Fitz- 
gerald as justiciar, and others. Caulfield, who edited the Latin text, 
copied the date of the charter as “die Veneris prox’ post festum sancti 
Luce Evang’ anno regis Johannis xviii’. But King John died on 18th 
October (feast of St. Luke) so this date is clearly an error. Fr. 
Gwynn suggests that there was an error in the text, or in the copied 
edition of the text, and that the date should read: “anno regis 
Henrici filii Johannis ...”; he also shows the impossibility of the 
date given by Caulfield by pointing out that Maurice Fitzgerald did 
not become justiciar till 1232. 

While the conjecture, then, of an amicable compromise whereby 
Daniel was recognised as bishop of Ross and Florence given either 


' As Webster, The Diocese of Ross (1924). 
2 Rotulus Pipae Clonensis, p. 48; cf. also English translation of the Latin text in 
Cork Arch. and Hist. Journal (1915), p. 193. 
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the right of succession or the promise of the next vacancy, is possible, 
it has little or no evidence to support it. The case could well have 
been resolved in a less amicable way. The judges could have decided 
in favour of Florence, and the letter of Innocent III seems to imply 
that they should do so, and had him consecrated; but Daniel through 
lay support may have been able to maintain his position. In his 
article on “The bishops of Cork in the twelfth century”? Fr. 
Gwynn suggests the possible identification of the Florence of 
Innocent’s letter with a Bishop Ua Selbaig whose obit is recorded 
by the Annals of Inisfallen in 1205 but who does not fit into any 
known list of diocesan succession. The entry simply reads: “The 
Bishop Ua Selbaig rested in Christ in Corcach”.? It does not say 
that he was bishop of Cork, and from what is known of the succession 
in Cork he was not the bishop of the diocese. Fr. Gwynn’s con- 
jecture that this member of an ancient erenagh family is to be 
identified with Florence of the Ross case, though by no means 
certain, is not improbable. If the case had been decided in favour of 
Daniel, the defeated candidate Florence, though not a consecrated 
bishop, might well have been given the title by his supporters in 
Cork. If, on the other hand, the judges had decided in favour of 
Florence and had him consecrated, but failed to have him installed 
in Ross, the case may have dragged on till the death of Florence in 
1205, and Daniel may have received official recognition before or 
during the Synod of Limerick in that same year. 

An unnamed bishop of Ross figures largely in another letter of 
Innocent III (Sth January 1211) dealing with an election dispute in 
Emly.* This particular case is as complicated as the Ross one, and 
any attempt to use the evidence of the Emly letter to throw light upon 
our present problem would only lead to further involved speculation. 
Too much conjecture, no matter how interesting it may be, is on 
the whole futile. Before we leave this case, however, it must be 
remembered that at the time of writing Innocent had apparently 
not heard from the bishop of Ferns and his co-judges. We might also 
stress that of all the papal letters written on this Ross case, only one 


' In .E.R., xxiv (August 1950), pp. 97 ff. 


2 “In t-espu Ua Selbaich i Corcaig quieuit in Christo”. Augustine Ua Selbaigh, 
“one of the first Irishmen who can be named as a graduate of any European 
University”, had sought the permission of Henry II for his consecration to Water- 
ford in 1175; Gesta Henrici II, i. 103; Rev. A. Gwynn, “The origins of the diocese 
of Waterford” in /.E.R., lix. 288 ff. 


3 Reg. Vat. 8, f. 42rv; P.L., ccxvi. 363. 
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has survived.' For all we know the Ross election dispute may have 
entered upon a further history of litigation for which no record has 
survived. 

Our attempt to clarify and amplify the evidence of the letter of 
Pope Innocent III from contemporary sources has not been altogether 
successful.? Yet the attempt has not, I believe, been in vain. Even if 
in the end we have only been able to put forward conjectures and 
negative conclusions, something has been learned. Firstly we get a 
very practical demonstration of the astonishing lack of contemporary 
records for medieval Irish ecclesiastical history of the early thirteenth 
century. Secondly we have seen how the practice of appealing to 
Rome as a court of first instance or as a court of appeal could, 
despite its obvious merits and advantages, lead to grave incon- 
venience. The theory behind the judical system of the papacy was 
excellent, but it was subject to many drawbacks and abuses. In this 
Ross case we have seen how the obvious inconveniences of distance 
and travel made it difficult for Rome to dispense justice in far away 
Ireland; we have also seen how through the carelessness or incom- 
petence of the local metropolitan, or the scheming of dishonest 
litigants, or the careless system of recording legal judgements in the 
papal chancery, or a combination of all these causes, much confusion 
could arise. Finally, and this is not the least lesson to be learned, we 
have seen by means of a practical example how carefully the evidence 
of thirteenth-century papal letters has to be handled. 

P. J. DUNNING, C.M. 


1 The letter of Pope Celestine testifying to the consecration in Rome of Daniel; 
Celestine’s commission to the archbishop of Cashel and the bishop of Killaloe; the 
two letters of Innocent III to the bishop of Ferns and his fellow judges. 


2? Some of the letters of Innocent III to Ireland are very unrewarding as sources: 
for example, the letter dealing with the resignation of the bishop of Raphoe in 1198: 
cf. my paper on “The Bishops of Raphoe in the Register of Innocent III”’ in Father 
John Colgan: Tercentenary Commemoration Essays (Dublin 1959). 








NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The End Product of Education 


It is true, I suppose, that the end-product of education cannot be 
properly seen till the moment of death. The process of education is 
never finished for it lasts to the end of life. In another sense too the value 
of our educational efforts can be assessed only at death, for if we accept 
life as a preparation for eternity, then its final product can only be 
estimated in reference to the hereafter. But obviously we cannot wait so 
long to assess our efforts. At every stage in life we must be able to satisfy 
ourselves that what we are doing is good, and the only way we can do so 
is to examine whether our work is contributing to the object we propose, 
whatever that may be. To determine the object is therefore vitally 
important. We must be clear that what we aim at is good, and when we 
begin to ask ourselves that question we are drawn at once into the fields 
of philosophy and theology. These are very important fields for the 
teacher but not everyone has the patience to enter them. At present indeed 
not everyone would admit that they may be profitable; and some would 
go much further and declare offhand that they are positively useless. 

Most people would agree, however, that culture of some kind should 
be an aim of education. Immediately difficulty begins. There is no unan- 
imity on the meaning of this thing called culture. It is quite obvious, for 
instance, that opposite cultural systems are proposed by democracy and 
dictatorship, by what we call the East and the West. But within the 
Western system, and probebly also within the Eastern, there is not 
uniformity. The term “cultuic” then can clearly mean very different 
things, and that even to peopie .iving in the same civilization. As far as 
education is concerned this makes trouble at once, since the school is 
expected to concern itself with culture and to devise its curriculum in the 
light of the meaning attached to it. 

A little thought will show that the notion of culture has been changing 
for a long time. After the Renaissance culture became self-conscious. 
It deliberately set a group of people apart and provided them with an 
identifying uniform and a means of communication. It was limited 
deliberately to a comparative few who guarded it jealously. Those who 
possessed it had means of discourse in their common interests. These 
interests were also their chief distinctive mark. They were remote from 
the interests of ordinary life. A knowledge of specified languages or 
literature may have been required as a rule, but was not essential. Cultured 
people had means of communication in their attitude to life, as well as in 
the good things of life which they were in a position to afford. They could 
move freely about but they kept to their own class wherever they went. 
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The equanimity of their class was of supreme importance to them and 
was not to be upset. Religious differences might upset it, and so religious 
differences were played down. In the process religion suffered, for it 
became little more than a basic interest in cultivated humanity. The 
cultured circle was urbane, closed, gracious and superficial. 

It was inevitable that this culture should change; it depended too much 
on restriction. The idea went first that culture was to be the preserve of 
the few. The arbitrarily chosen requirements for culture lasted longer 
but were in turn disputed. Today all demand that they be accepted as 
cultured and the old distinctive accomplishments are rejected. Now 
culture is more difficult to define. For one thing the notion has not yet 
reached finality; it is still developing, and there are signs that in many ways 
it is following the old pattern of exclusion. For another, the common 
bond uniting cultured people has been lost or abandoned. In our day 
twenty men all claiming to be cultured may sit side by side and yet have 
little in common. It is necessary then to seek new bonds, and for the 
moment these are quite obviously the widest possible. Hopeful suggestions 
are put forward frequently that international sport may provide the 
common means of discourse. How shallow this is was shown in the 
bickering in pre-war international contests, but we are stiil hopeful. 
Class interests characterized much of the older culture; the new culture 
draws on them too, and claims, for example, that the fact of being workers 
should suffice as a link. At a wider level still the possession of common 
emotions is suggested. Men and women can understand one another by 
their reaction to emotional demands. The value of this suggestion is 
being proved in relation to one emotion at least, for the fear of annihilation 
seems to provide a universe of discourse to ever-growing circles. It is a 
sad deterioration, but is sadder to realise that the failure of cultured people 
to work for the elevation of others was. probably the real cause of the 
declension. 

Of late discussion on the content of culture has crystallised into two 
distinct but connected questions. One is whether a man who has had a 
predominantly scientific formation is to be regarded as cultured. 
Traditional culture says no. The other question is the extent to which 
religion is to be admitted as an integral part of culture. Since Locke and 
Rousseau, secularist culture and, as a consequence, secularist schools have 
been advocated. It is difficult to see why the cultural value of either science 
or religion should be denied but the fact is that the two very often are. 
From the school’s point of view they are both very practical questions. 
We shall deal with science first. 

Generally speaking science has been excluded from western education 
or admitted only grudgingly. The development of English education will 
illustrate what happened. The question became decisive for Englishmen 
about a century ago, when it became clear that science was demanded by 
the industrial revolution and the schools refused to provide it on the 
grounds that it did not come within their province. On the traditional 
definition of cultural education and the purpose of schools they were 
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probably right, but the results have been unfortunate for the schools and 
for science. Those who wanted science went out of the country to get it, 
to Germany or the Scottish scientific academies, and these countries were 
outside the cultured circle. Later science teaching was provided at home, 
but it was taken over, not by the schools, but by institutions which sold 
it to students on a commodity basis. In either case the marriage which 
should have taken place between science and the older culture was never 
effected. A tradition of science teaching was not established in English 
schools. Science was left to develop its own cultural standards. Naturally 
it did not accept the standards of those who had struggled so hard to 
exclude it and the older culture did little to welcome or help the upstart. It 
regarded it as outside the law. The older culture can hardly blame science 
now for acting in arrogant independence of it. 

What happened in England happened elsewhere. Culture had earlier 
been made a class preserve. As such it had achieved a static quality. At 
its first definition it probably could have been said to suit the needs of a 
class. This class had control of education. It concentrated on its own needs 
and was blind to the needs or wishes of others. It was blind aiso to the 
social changes which were taking place and to its duty of catering for 
others. This culture which suited a class soon lost its value even for them. 
It had atrophied from the exclusion of new ideas. Thus it became more 
remote and life had to be altered more and more to suit it. Culture 
determined life rather than letting life decide what was culture. Problems 
outside it were studiously ignored, or where this was impossible were 
driven out of sight. But problems in life are inextricably bound up with 
people and so it became necessary to ignore the existence of people, or to 
drive them out of sight. Cultured men and women ceased to seek effective 
means of bringing their culture to others. 

History affords many examples of the shortsightedness of this in- 
difference or callousness. French history probably provides the most 
spectacular example, but by no means the only one, of the extent to 
which this can proceed and the violence of the reaction it will inevitably 
bring. When the reaction came culture did not suffer alone. It was too 
closely connected with religion, for example, for religion had made the 
fatal mistake of identifying itself with one particular type of culture and 
in this case, of becoming equally remote from the mass of the people. In 
the upheaval religion was rejected; France is still suffering from this. Less 
violent but equally telling examples may be found in other lands. In 
England the same course of events led to the loss of influence by the 
established church and the rise of popular non-conformist sects. When 
culture ceases to seek adherents, when it loses its missionary spirit, it 
will not be just dropped out of sight as harmless. For some reason an 
exclusive culture smothers those outside it, and the victims struggle 
against its weight. A general repudiation of the culture is certain. History 
shows that other features which are good in themselves will be repudiated 
with it. The question then of what we mean by culture and what we are to 
include in it, what sort of culture we aim ai, is most important. It has 
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very practical implications for the educator, and this brings us back to 
the question of whether science is to be part of the education we hope 
to give our young people. 

Putting aside for the moment the question of culture, we can see that 
this matter is very relevant to the development of science itself. We are 
confronted with the situation where science is now stiong and assured 
enough to take over by force the place which was formerly held by 
traditional culture. It has quite obviously got the most important feature 
of culture, namely a means of discourse; the common means of com- 
munication between peoples today are scientific. The whole world can 
see and wonder at scientific achievements, no matter who claims credit 
for them. They literally flash through the sky above us. The standards by 
which a civilization is judged are no longer the old ones. We do not look 
to artistic or social or humanitarian advances, but to scientific successes. 
And even that is not all. We do not now judge these for themselves; we 
judge them by comparison with the achievements of others. The value 
of educational programmes is relative. The standard by which we are to 
asssss them is their ability to outstrip “the formidable pace being set by 
others” according to the view of the British Minister of Education, as 
expressed in a recent newspaper interview. He was clearly referring to 
physical science. Absolute standards are being made impossible. Their 
place is to be taken by variable ones, which have a completely empiricist 
foundation. 

It is assumed at present that the expansion of science is of primary 
importance. We need more and better scientists, we are told. Not all 
however can become scientists in the normal acceptance of the term. 
But the scientist needs freedom of action and support to do his work. 
So all are to be given a scientific education and it will have a double 
purpose. It will discover latent scientific talent, and it will enable all 
others to participate indirectly in scientific achievements. For many of 
these the end of their education is to enable them to admire the scientists. 
And if they admire sufficiently they will approve of what is being done 
by them and willingly contribute to their upkeep. The result of this can 
only be the setting up of a new class as remote and proud, as ruthless and 
inhuman, as were the ruling classes in pre-revolutionary France—Russia 
provides the obvious example of this. Scientists will be free to decide what 
is to be admired. They will expect implicit reverence. It is significant that 
successful scientists assert their indifference to human sufferings caused 
by the uses to which their discoveries are put; they are not to be troubled 
with problems outside their immediate sphere. Such considerations might 
hamper their work. By granting them such immunity from criticism 
ordinary people are exalting them, and democracy is laying plans for its 
own defeat. Reverence for high achievement is good. When it is given 
uncritically it is no. good. But if science and scientific education has set 
up such standards of independence for itself it may be because of the 
isolation in which it developed and is being allowed to continue. The 
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task of education in the future may be to break down that isolation. This 
I think religion can do. 

The assumption that science must be materialist and secular is a false 
one, which is being obviously rejected. So too is the contention that 
science can disprove faith. The discoveries of advanced science are 
providing arguments too often to support what a generation ago were 
classed as the unreasonably stubborn attitudes of faith. Archaeology 
provides a clear instance of this. Similarly, the extreme claims for in- 
dependence made on bahalf of science show that morality and law must 
have control over science. As science advances it comes closer to the 
realization that God is the author of the rules it investigates and the 
scientist must be kept informed of this if his investigations are to be 
successful and his standards valid. 

The first step towards the restoration of proper standards is the 
restoration of proper respect for reason. There is the paradox that reason 
is rejected at times even by science, or to put it more fairly, is arbitrarily 
restricted. Modern institutes of higher study are positivist in their attitude. 
They claim that they must be free to investigate all truth and they limit 
their attention to the search for truth. But in their search they refuse to 
accept conclusions reached by any methods but their own. They respect 
only those methods of investigation which they have selected and these 
they call the scientific method. They amass instances and leave these to 
speak for themselves. Scientific writings are therefore very often case- 
histories or based on them. Quite early, statistics are substituted for 
principles. In the field of human relations conduct which is common is 
normal, and the normal is called good because it is more predictable. 
This is a false use of metaphysical terms; how fatal it can be is shown 
when deviations from the normal become sabotage, and therefore anti- 
social and punishable. Morality is now made to depend on what many 
do, and disputes about right and wrong end in frustration, because they 
have no real meaning. 

That this is not mere speculation or abstract objection can be seen 
from some recent public discussions. The newspaper correspondence on 
the Wolfenden report provides an example. An allied question is frequently 
discussed, whether law should be accommodated to what people do, or 
should decide what they must do. These discussions force the conclusion 
that good or evil has no scientific basis for the present time, save custom. 
In all this science needs correction to save it from itself. The only way to 
achieve it is to show it the validity and the usefulness of an organised body 
of principles, and this religion can do. 

There is a difficulty however with regard to the place of religion at 
present. Many people do not accept religion at all. They claim that it has 


no use. Even amongst those who do accept it, the breakdown of 


Christianity into diverse sects has deprived the world of a common means 
of communication which would be equal to the pervasiveness of science. 
It is true that the breakdown is not complete. Catholics, for example, 
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could be strong enough. But where religion is in a position to make its 
influence felt it is resisted as an unfair pressure group which must pre- 
determine scientific results and therefore falsify them. It is also resented 
as a hindrance to national uniformity. The attitude to religious education 
in America shows this. Recent statements on Church schools in England 
are similar. In Ireland it was a common attitude a century ago. More 
harmful still is the idea that religion is a personal matter for each individual. 
The consequence of this idea is that individuals are deprived of common 
ground. They are handicapped by being unable to profit from the support 
of others and so the application of religion to wide problems is made 
difficult if not impossible for them. The result is that religion and life make 
effective contact far too rarely. Religious people tend to accept the position, 
to withdraw into themselves and form an inward-looking coterie, which 
forgets its duty to others. 

To bring religion into contact with contemporary problems is essential, 
therefore, and every lawful means is to be sought for this. The duty is 
given official recognition in numerous ways. The worker-priest movement 
in France was a spectacular example of such an attempt. Even though 
the experiment was extreme and had therefore to be discouraged, still, 
the mere choice of such a desperate method indicates the size of the need. 
The frequent invitations issued to the laity to join in the work of the 
apostolate show that changing social conditions have created problems 
which demand new contacts and new weapons. Indeed the decision to 
hold an ecumenical council may be looked upon in the same way. Truth 
must be spread in the most effective manner possible by methods adapted 
to the learners. It must even take account of the learners’ prejudices. 
The spread of truth has often been impaired by the charge that the Church 
is autocratic in its teaching, even though the charge is one which springs 
from prejudice and an uncritical attachment to the external trappings of 
democracy. Failure to understand the meaning of infallibility and church 
government has led many to the erroneous belief that the Catholic Church 
must be dictatorial and so ought not to be heard. The proposed council 
will undoubtedly help to dispel this false impression. It will make the 
Church more effective in challenging modern positions. 

All these instances show that religion is anxious to make the most 
effective contact possible with contemporary problems. The educated 
person must be capable of seeing their significance. But approval of 
official lines of policy is not sufficient. The help of the individual is always 
needed. No one can say that his assistance is superfluous. He may not 
excuse himself from the struggle. The educated man would be false to 
himself and false to his education if he were to do so. He may not regard 
himself as free to adopt a serene attitude of indifference to his contem- 
poraries. There is a field where only he will be effective. He can bridge 
the gap separating people who are divided. He must, therefore, expand 
his influence and the influence of his education. Very often the modern 
reaction to social or personal challenge is to ignore it. This ends in the 
stultifying selfishness of atheistic existentialism, rejecting canons of belief 
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and dispensing with hope or interior peace. This isthe particular challenge 
the educated person of today must meet. He meets it in particular by the 
example of his own full life. The end product of our education must be 
fully equipped for this task. 

There is the danger that for the educated person religion may become 
an esoteric matter, something which will be satisfying for him in a selfish 
way. Religion cannot remain something which is merely mentally or 
spiritually satisfying in that way. Religious people have no right to expect 
to be left undisturbed. The search for peace of soul or harmony is given 
great prominence in some present-day writing. The search, however, is in 
reality only a form of evasion. The masters of the spiritual life give no 
reason to expect it from religion. They emphasize wrestling and struggling 
on, fighting and winning by lasting out to the bitter end. Responsibility 
for others is the supreme lesson preached from the Cross. Neither can 
religion be a mere corrective of errors, a means of arriving at greater 
certainty, another check on method. Religion is a demanding factor in 
life. First and foremost, it is something to live. Life is lived in community. 
A person will not develop properly if he is isolated from his fellows. He 
will lack the asceticism, the exercise he needs for development. This is 
particularly true of mental development. It is equally true of the spiritual 
sphere. Education gives wider contacts. Contacts bring clashes between 
personalities and so the educated person must expect a more vigorous 
life and a more agitated one than his less fortunate fellows. Education 
and religion prepare one for struggle. 

It is on this point I think that mistakes are commonest. A typical wrong 
attitude is to be found among many educated young men and women 
who are anxious to lead full, rich lives, but complain that they find no 
satisfaction in spiritual practices. Religion, prayer and the sacraments 
they look on as something from which they can expect to gain calm 
serenity. They are to be a means of gaining respite from the stresses of 
life. Because religion fails to give them this they are tempted to abandon 
ii, not realizing that what they scck is a special favour on their own cerms. 
The properly-informed Catholic achieves peace through prayer, it is true, 
but it is the peace which will enable him to persist in his efforts when he 
is tempted to abandon the struggle with his environment. It will not help 
him to ignore an intractable environment by entering a dream-world of 
high achievement in a preselected milieu of his own choice. The properly- 
educated man looks on the actual problems as his challenge. Prayer will 
help him to meet the challenge, but only to the extent that he works on 
the challenge himself. In this connection it is, I think, very significant 
that many of those young people I mentioned arrive at a much more 
satisfying notion of spiritual and mental development after marriage. 
Through the effort to meet the demands made by the love of others they 
can arrive at love of God. 

What we are driven back to then is the simple truth that the educated 
man must be prepared to live for his fellows more generously, and the 
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manner in which he will do so will be affected by the fact that he is educated 
Struggle will always be demanded of him. His education only admits him 
to new fields. What he may not realize is that his greatest struggle may be 
with himself, to fit himself for that peculiar environment. The scientist, 
the humanist, the teacher and the saint will form and mould those with 
whom they live and work. But they will also be formed by them, and the 
formation may be painful. They must accept this fact. To fulfil themselves 
and to be properly integrated, to be genuinely cultured, they must give 
part of themselves to others. The perfect teacher, for example, will learn 
from the pupils he teaches. His humility will be amply rewarded, I believe. 
He may indeed gain far more than he gives. Amongst other things, he 
will gain an insight into human nature and appreciate its great potential. 
The teacher will understand God’s love for humanity a little better and 
the mystery of why God was willing to take human nature to himself, and 
did not think it a degradation to do so. He will understand too that those 
who hope to elevate any part of humanity must be prepared to suffer 
alongside that part. The scientist can think of man’s achievements with 
pride, but if he is properly educated in the full sense he will see them in 
perspective and realise that all man’s efforts to soar into space are puny. 
Compared with the faculty God has given each human mind to transcend 
natural barriers, the achievements of the scientist are small and so he 
realises that he must respect the dignity of mind. 

The task which I see confronting education in our day is a noble one. 
It is one of bridging the cultural chasms which so unnecessarily divide 
different departments of our life. It has to show that each can learn from 
others and must try to understand others. In a very real sense the educated 
one must have a missionary spirit. He must be eager to save others. To 
do this he must be certain of his own position. Thus he must be fully 
informed in certain specific problems of philosophy and theology. He 
must be aware of the main problems which arise from physical science, 
from social developments, from anthropology and history. To gain a 
hearing he must certainly have achieved standing and respect for himself 
by expertness in his own profession. He must knowenough of che positions 
of others to appreciate their needs. Through his studies he will, contact 
those whose greatest need is salvation; his education must be an integrated 
factor for them as well as for himself, a channel by which salvation can 
come to them. It is a heavy task that is imposed on him. 

There are differences of opinion as to how best he ought to be trained 
for this tremendous task. These differences are debated in many lands— 
here in England, in Ireland, in Australia, for example—and slightly 
different suggestions are made everywhere. Some advocate a period of 
intensive training which will keep the young person remote from the 
distractions of the world before sending him forth. These would advocate 
a Catholic university, for example. It is the traditional seminary idea, 
with, of course, the necessary adaptation to meet the requirements of 
laymen who must live in the modern world. The system has given good 
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results in many departments and not the least of these are teacher-training 
institutes. Others prefer the system of education which will allow the 
young man to come to maturity by partaking to the full in the intellectual 
debate of his time. While doing so he will take sufficient courses to fit 
himself for this debate. This man will be formed in the fire, and will it is 
claimed, be in a better position to know his opponents and to appreciate 
the worth of what he has. The difference is not very important; it is a 
inatter of tactics. Either policy has much to recommend it. Both have 
disadvantages. All are agreed on the main point that what results from 
either system, the end product of education, must be well informed; he 
must be enthusiastic and conscious that the world has need of him, and 
need also of the good news which has been entrusted to him. 
PETER BIRCH 


(A talk given in St. Mary’s Training College, Strawberry Hill, London, 
February, 1959) 


A Thomist Approach Towards Scotism 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest that the mind of St. Thomas on 
the finality of the Incarnation is closer to the scotist position than is 
sometimes supposed. The basic difference between the thomist and the 
scotist view is a profound one; but it is a difference that is not commonly 
noted in expositions of this theme; and it is a difference that can only 
exist because of a prior harmony the presence of which is often unsuspected. 

In the Summa Theologica 3, 1, 3 St. Thomas asks the classical question 
whether, if man had not sinned, God would have become incarnate. As 
the text-books point out, this question may be understood in two ways: 
first, hypothetically, would there have been an incarnation if man had not 
sinned; second, is the present actual Incarnation so the object of the 
divine will, that it would have taken place even apart from its present 
association with our redemption. St. Thomas, although he does not 
explicitly make the distinction, is, as emerges from a remark in the article, 
now concerned with answering the question in the second sense. He 
replies that this is a matter of God’s secret will and intention, that there 
is no a priori reason deriving from a consideration of the creature as such 
suggesting the likelihood of incarnation, and that therefore we are left 
with what God has deigned to reveal. Now the revelation contained in 
holy writ speaks always of the actual mystery of Incarnation exclusively 
in terms of its redemptive function, and so much so that we are led to 
conclude that but for sin there would have been no Incarnation, and that 
the actual decree of Incarnation is existentially conditioned by its 
redemptive aspect. Many thomists would understand him as meaning 
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that the commanding finality of the Incarnation is nothing other than our 
redemption. Propter nos et propter nostram salutem descendit de coelis. 
They would see this as meaning that redemption is not just a superadded 
finality over and above the staggering and paramount finality of hypostatic 
union in itself; no, it is the only finality which ultimately triggers off into 
the world of reality that than which there is nothing greater, that God is 
become man. 

What must immediately strike any student of St. Thomas as un- 
characteristic in this article is the abandonment of the a priori method. 
The glory of the scholastic method is its a-priorism; and here we have the 
master of a soaring a-priorism refusing to rise from the unadventurous 
path of positive theology. Why? Why do some praise St. Thomas here 
for his solid realism, whereas elsewhere they do not hesitate to admire 
his speculative genius? Had he allowed himself to use the a priori method 
in facing the question of the finality of the Incarnation, he could have as 
legitimately treated of what God might have done as of what he has 
actually done. He could have discussed the likelihood of a possible decree 
as he now discusses the bearing of an actual decree. But because he has 
refused himself the use of the a priori approach, he has had to limit his 
discussion to the finality of the actual decree, and he has had to limit his 
teaching on that to what he knows a posteriori from revelation itself. 

Now, the scotist approach to this question is thoroughly loyal to the 
scholastic method. Potuit, decuit, fecit is here as elsewhere the formula 
for confident advance. The ratio convenientiae is allowed to lead 
us to conclusions far beyond the reach of positive theology; and we learn 
to scale heights, which, if they are, theologically, only heights of probability, 
allow us, as we trust, to see far into the secrets of God. More than once 
the infallible instinct of divine faith has subsequently validated the absolute 
truth of such conclusions. This is especially true in the case of our growth 
in knowledge of the Mary-mystery. Witness the case of the Immaculate 
Conception of the glorious Mother of God; witness her Assumption. At 
other times we have the exhilaration of gazing from a theological height 
into a truth to which we have already assented in the darkness of faith. 

St. Thomas is, of course, a fellow a-priorist with Scotus in his devotion 
to the use of the ratio convenientiae, and if he is not always as adventurous 
in his use of it that is not because of any dislike for the method in itself. 
Indeed, at times he can be most daring in his use of it. Perhaps his most 
exciting application of the a priori method is his theological “‘proof” of 
the fact of original sin, altogether apart from the fact that it is a datum 
of revelation. In this matter I think that Contra Gentes, 4, 52 is one of St. 
Thomas’s most remarkable achievements and an enduring monument to 
the worth of the a priori method. It is St. Thomas’s theological signature. 

The fact that St. Thomas in 3, 1, 3 deliberately eschews the use of 
a-priorism has led to an interesting but unfortunate result in the thinking 
of some of his disciples. In 3, 1, 3 he limits his view exclusively to the 
heilsgeschichte, the biblical narrative of man’s salvation. This is a temporal 
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sequence, with a beginning, a middle and an end. This is the order of 
factual realization, of God’s working out of his eternal design in the 
creation of man, his elevation to grace, his sin, his redemption through 
the Son of God Incarnate. This is seeing things very much from our angle, 
and if it does consider the eternal designs of God, it envisages them in the 
same sequence in which they are historically verified. From this point of 
view the Incarnation is seen as occasioned by our need and we repeat with 
St. Augustine: si homo non peccasset, Filius hominis non venisset. 

Now, students of the great mystery of predestination to grace and 
glory will recall how incomplete would be our approach, as was that of 
Lessius, if we limited our approach to the order of realization and to 
the divine decrees as they bear immediately on that order. In the matter 
of predestination, glory would be after the foreseen merits and because 
of the foreseen merits. And that would be the whole of the story. But, 
of course, it is not the whole of the story. There is another point of view 
from which glory is before the foreseen merits and the merits are because 
of the glory. There are two quite distinct orders of decrees in the divine 
will. We speak of a decretum intentivum and of a decretum executivum. 
In the first order, God decrees the end and then the means; in the second 
order God decrees the means and then the end. In the first order, the 
intenctonal one, the end commands the means; in the second order, the 
order of pre-conceived realization, the means cause, or at least in some 
way lead to or occasion the end. 

It is absolutely vital to any theology ot the divine will and its decrees, 
whether in the matter of the prede.tination of the individual, or of the 
creation and elevation of man, the permission of sin and the hypostatic 
union, that we carefully distinguish these two orders, the order of intention 
and the order of pre-conceived realization. In our present concern Holy 
Scripture tells us a great deal about the historic working-out of our 
salvation in its temporal unfolding, and therefore about the decrees in 
the divine will bearing on all this in the order of pre-conceived realization. 
It ells us nothing about the divine decrees in the order of intention. In 
the cognate matter of the predestination of the individual we are at the 
advantage of knowing that in the order of intention our election to glory 
is the sheer gift of his grace. Holy Scripture is eloquent on this point. We 
can build up from positive sources a theology that is very rich without 
being dependent for any element on a purely a priori argument. We may, 
of course, be glad to have also the exhilaration of a priori thinking which 
leads to the same conclusion. But in the matter of the decrees bearing on 
Hypostatic Union, as it is a decretum intentivum, holy scripture is silent. 

I spoke above of some of St. Thomas’s disciples (e.g., Billuart) having 
fallen into the pit because of their failure fully to grasp the significance of 
St. Thomas’s approach in 3, 1, 3. He deliberately eschews a-priorism. 
He deliberately limits his discovering to what holy scripture says. (I shall 
show later why I think he does so.) Now holy scripture tells us a lot 
about the divine decrees in the order of pre-conceived realization, but in 
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this matter it is silent about the divine decrees in the order of intention. 
The only way we could hope to peer into the order of intention would be 
by the use of the a priori argument, the ratio convenientiae. And if we 
could discern any sequence of decrees there, that might have a bearing 
on the sequence of decrees in the order of pre-conceived realization and 
qualify what we know of it from positive sources. Which is precisely the 
scotist approach. But in 3, 1, 3 St. Thomas allows only the positive sources 
to command what he has to say. The mistake of Billuart is to imagine 
that the order of the decrees as it emerges from 3, 1, 3 is the sequence in 
the order of intention and not merely in the order of pre-conceived 
realization. His mistake is to fail to distinguish between the two orders 
and to conclude that in the order of intention God first decreed to permit 
sin, and then to send a Redeemer, and then to send His Son as Redeemer. 
Billuart would understand the dictum si homo non peccasset, Filius 
Hominis non venisset as true in the order of intention as well as in the 
order of realization. My contention is that the scotist opposition to this 
presentation of the thomist view is nou the genuine one at all. The real 
opposition between scotist and thomist in this matter is elsewhere. 
Billuart himself admits that many thomists disagree with him in ordering 
the divine decrees. These hold that God intended the Incarnation even 
before he decreed to allow sin. Billuart rejects this because he thinks it 
runs counter to the Creed: Qui propter nos et propter nostram salutem 
descendit de coelis, and because it would mean that God so loved his 
only-begotten Son as to permit the world to fall. But these thomists are 
the genuine ones who have not allowed their thinking in this matter to 
be controlled exclusively by 3, 1, 3 but have also allowed full weight to 
3, 1, 1 especially to the second objection with its reply. They are the 
genuine ones who know the difference between the order of intention 
and the order of pre-conceived realization. They are the genuine ones who, 
while in the order of realization they say si homo non peccasset, Filius 
Hominis non venisset, do not hesitate to say also, but this time in the order 
of intention, Si Filius Hominis non venisset, homo non peccasset. Who for 
us men and for our salvation came down from heaven, is a true statement 
of the situation as seen in the order of realization, where our sin is linked 
up existentially with his coming; in the order of intention it is the other 
way about—his coming is the occasion of our being allowed to sin. This 
may seem a daring thing to say, but I am sure it is the true thomist view. 
It is from one angle much closer to the scotist view that is that of Billuart; 
from another angle it is just as far away, but not for Billuart’s reason. 
First, it is closer to the scotist position than is that of Billuart. Like the 
scotist, it looks into the order of divine intention where scripture is silent, 
using the a priori method of the ratio convenientiae. It does noi allow the 
order of divine intention to be a mere parallel of the order of realization. 
It knows that what is first in one order is last in the other and vice versa. 
And so it looks into the mysterious order of divine intention, using what 
tools it can. In this order the greatest and the best things come first. Glory 
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comes before grace, and the Hypostatic Union stands at the summit of 
all the hierarchy of the degrees of God’s self-giving. Everything is finalised 
by the crowning fact of hypostatic union. It is that than which there can 
be nothing greater. It must be willed for its own sake, simply, as the end; 
it cannot in this order be willed as a means to the end. 

St. Thomas looks into this order of divine intention in 3, 1, 1. There his 
method is a priori; he is using the ratio convenientiae for all that it can 
possibly discover. The order of intention is not seen purely in terms of 
what he knows from scripture about the crder of realization. It is peered 
into a priori, and perhaps what we thus see will be allowed to qualify 
what we know from positive sources about the order of realization. Such 
indeed is the scotist attitude and such in 3, 1, 1 is the attitude of St. Thomas. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that because when, in 3, 1, 3, he formally 
proposes the question whether if man had not sinned the Son of Man 
would have come, and he replies using purely the a posteriori method, that 
St. Thomas has not treated the question as an a priori theologian might. 
He has already faced the question in 3, 1, | using the purely a priori 
approach. And the purely a priori approach has already given him his 
answer just as surely as it gave his answer to Scotus. What was the answer 
each of them received we shall consider in a moment. Why St. Thomas 
deliberately abstains from allowing what he there discovered to qualify 
his empirical findings in 3, 1, 3, as he quite legitimately could have done 
and as Scotus quite legitimately did, is what it is the formal point of this 
paper to make clear. And in making it clear we shall have shown the 
real degree of harmony between both thinkers which is often overlooked; 
and we shall have touched the real nerve of the difference between them 
which is not always recognized. 

It is not all the truth to say that St. Thomas answers the question 
keeping sedulously to the definite utterances of scripture and not allowing 
his conclusions to be influenced by a priori considerations of fittingness. 
If that is his approach in 3, 1, 3, his approach in 3, 1, 1 is as a@ priori as 
that of Scotus ever was. There is a reason why in 3, 1, 3 he limits his 
approach to the purely positive one of what the scriptures explicitly say. 
What that reason was I shall now show. I believe that St. Thomas was 
frightened of saying too loudly what he knew from 3, 1, | to be the truth. 
Since the unalarming technique of 3, 1, 3 produced the same conclusion 
but in a much less frightening way, he was prepared to limit himself to 
using it to establish what he already a priori knew to be the truth. 

The purely a priori approach into the order of intention in their scrutiny 
of the divine decree bearing on the Hypostatic Union tells both St. Thomas 
and Scotus what they want to know. They both see the divine will to 
self-communication as the paramount intention. Then comes the decree 
willing Hypostatic Union. It is precisely here that we touch on the real 
difference between the two views. For Scotus Hypostatic Union is not 
merely God’s greatest act of self-communication to a created nature, it 
is also something most fitting from every point of view. For St. Thomas 
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it is likewise the supreme act of divine self-communication to a creature, 
but it is also something incongruous, it is a sort of madness of divine love. 
Now God could not allow himself this madness of divine love, this 
incongruous association of a created, human, fleshy nature in hypostatic 
union with the pure act of the divine nature, unless that incongruity were 
compensated for by counter-balancing congruities. God’s will to Incar- 
nation is immediately subsequent to his will to self-communication. In 
the scotist view it is absolute and unqualified. In the thomist view it is 
qualified by the proviso—in so far as this can be congruously brought 
about, in so far as the fundamental incongruity can be counter-balanced 
by other congruities. Now the compensating congruities are found in 
the God-Incarnate being also a Redeemer. These are fully exposed in 
3, 1, 2. The excellences of the God-man Redeemer are so precious that 
they cancel out the incongruities of a God-man merely as such. The 
decree of Incarnation congruo modo necessarily involves the decree of 
Redemptive Incarnation. That leads to the decree to permit sin in a graced 
humanity which will then be in need of a Redeemer. Thus for both thomist 
and scotist the decree of Incarnation is prior to the decree to permit sin. 

Still a fundamental difference remains between the two views. For 
the scotist the decree to have a redemptive Incarnation and the decree 
to permit sin are only accidentally associated with the decree bearing 
on Incarnation as such. They need not be associated with it by the nature 
of things. For the thomist there is only one way in which God could 
effectively allow himself the madness of love which the decree of Incar- 
nation involves, and that is by making it a decree of Redemptive 
Incarnation. But in this presentation of thomism, what God wants first 
and foremost in the Redemptive Incarnation is the Incarnation itself. 
One rejoices to find oneself at one with the scotists in saying this. But 
it is a Redemptive Incarnation because there is no other way in which 
God could allow himself to have it. In saying this one parts company 
with the scotists for whom the Incarnation considered in itself is entirely 
congruous under every aspect. For the scotists it is also a Redemptive 
Incarnation by a purely gratuitous act of the divine will. The difference 
between genuine thomism and scotism in this matter is not that the 
scotist subordinates Redemption to Incarnation and that the thomist 
subordinates Incarnation to Redemption. No, both recognize the 
supremacy of the divine will to Incarnation. The difference is that for the 
thomist this can only be realized if it is simultaneously a Redemptive 
Incarnation; for the scotist its redemptive function is a purely superadded 
though a very happy excellence of Incarnation, an Incarnation which is 
willed unconditionally for its own sake. 

In the order of intention, then, we can say with truth that if God had 
not willed to become incarnate, he would not have willed the Redeem r 
and if he had not willed the Redeemer, he would not have willed to allow 
sin. But because God willed the madness of Incarnation, sin had to be. 
One remembers the words of St. Catherine of Siena, ‘““Thou art mad with 
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love of thy creature’’, and the words also of Juliana of Norwich, “‘Sin is 
behovely’’. Sin was necessary in order that God might have the occasion 
to do this mad thing, which is his love expressed even to the point of 
Incarnation. All of this is in the order of intention in which a thomist 
may truly say that if God had not willed to become incarnate man would 
not have been permitted to sin. In the order of realization it remains 
correspondingly true that if man had not sinned God would not have 
become incarnate. And if the scotist adds, He would not have become 
incarnate as a redeemer, the genuine thomist will quite agree, but for the 
reason that for him a Redemptive Incarnation is the only one that God 
could allow himself at all. 

God has become incarnate for our salvation. This does not mean that 
he wills our salvation even more than he wills Incarnation. No, he wills 
Incarnation much more than he wills our salvation. But because a 
Redemptive Incarnation is the only one in which incongruities are 
cancelled out, he wills an Incarnation which is, in the order of realization, 
for our salvation. In the order of intention, it is the other way about. 
Sin and salvation are at the service of Incarnation. 

Thus genuine thomism is at one with scotism in seeing the primary 
and commanding power of the will to Incarnation. The real difference 
between them is not that the scotist allows himself the liberty of a priori 
thinking and that the thomist will not stray beyond the realism of the 
letter of scriptures. It is this; the thomist sees the Incarnation as necessarily 
involving Redemption; the scotist sees the Redemption as a gratuitously 
super-added value. 

Many current presentations of the thomist view are incorrect in thinking 
that in God’s actual decree the will to Redemption is stronger than the 
will to Incarnation, or at least that Redemption is needed to supply an 
added and effective attractiveness (humano modo loquor) to an Incarnation 
to which he is not for its own sake already committed. No, the will to 
Incarnation is stronger, and if it is triggered off into effectiveness by the 
will to Redemption, it is because there is no other way in which this mad 
thing could be congruously done. 

St. Thomas in 3, 1, 1, especially in the second objection, has sufficiently 
shown his hand. If he cautiously adopts a purely positive way of 
establishing his conclusion in 3, 1, 3, it is, I think, because he is afraid 
to say too loudly that the Incarnation is a madness of divine love. The 
nerve of the difference between thomist and scotist is that for the latter 
Hypostatic Union of God with created nature is the supremely harmonious 
thing, whereas for the thomist it is a sort of madness. If God was to 
become incarnate, it had to be a redemptive Incarnation and sin had to 
be. That is the ultimate wisdom hidden behind the phrase si homo non 
peccasset, Filius Hominis non venisset. 

In conclusion, I should like to give the second objection with its reply 
as i 8 
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Things between which there is an infinite distance are not happily 
associated. For example, it would not be a suitable union were one to 
paint a picture of a human head attached to the neck of a horse. But 
there is an infinite gulf between God and human flesh: God is sheer 
simplicity; flesh, and particularly human flesh, is a very complicated thing. 
Therefore, the union of God with human flesh would be a most incon- 
gruous association. 

Reply. 1 agree that human flesh is naturally unsuited to be united 
hypostatically with God. It is not worthy of this dignity. But it is entirely 
in keeping with the character of God, because of the infinite intensity of 
his will to give himself, that he should do this thing, for our salvation. 


The will to give supplies the motive; for our salvation supplies the 
mode. 


WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 
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MOTHER OF THE REDEEMER. Lectures of Maynooth Union Summer 
School, 1958. Edited by Kevin McNamara. Dublin, M. H. Gill 
and Son, 1959. Pp. xv, 312. Price 25/-. 


Not only those priests who had the privilege of attending the Summer 
School held by the Maynooth Union last year, but a much wider circle 
of readers, both priests and laity, will welcome the appearance of this 
fine series of essays on the Mother of our Redeemer. Those who heard 
the lectures delivered will be glad to have them in published form, so 
that they can study them at leisure. Indeed, this volume is worthy of 
study. Many of the contributors are authorities in their field, but even 
when this is not the case we are given an expert summary and careful 
analysis of the most recent literature on mariological topics. The main 
headings of Marian docurine are treated: Our Lady in the Old and New 
Testament, and in the Patristic Age; the Divine Maternity; the 
Immaculate Conception; Our Lady’s Perpetual Virginity; her role in the 
Redemption, her Mediation of Graces, and her Assumption; Our Lady, 
Queen of the Universe; Our Lady and the Church; the Meaning of 
Lourdes, and a final chapter on the doctrinal content of Irish Marian 
piety. There is a detailed index of subjects, and a full index of names, 
while select bibliographies are provided at intervals throughout the book. 

In the first two lectures, Father Duncker, O.P., gives a masterly 
treatment of Our Lady in the Old Testament. His exegesis of Gen. 3:15 
and Is. 7:14 is outstanding for the clarity of exposition. His examination 
of these difficult texts is done step by logical step, and is made intelligible 
even to those with no knowlege of Hebrew. Following Coppens and 
Rigaux in the interpretation of ine text from Genesis, he shows how a 
strictly philological and literary-critical study leads to a messianic and 
mariological sense of the protoevangelium. Father Kearns’s conference 
deals with Our Lady in the New Testament according to Catholic ex- 
egesis of the past ten years. In a general introduction he brings out the 
progress that has been made with regard to the scope, methods of 
work, and results of recent mariological exegesis, and goes on to show the 
application of his remarks in the concrete case of the Annunciation. 

Monsignor Davis, in the introduction to his lecture on the Immaculate 
Conception, seems to put his finger on the root of Protestanc difficulties 
with regard to Our Lady when he outlines the Lutheran notion of faith. 
His talk on the Assumption is especially good for its explanation of the 
argument from Tradition and the importance of the sensus fidei of the 
devout faithful in the “development” of dogma. In treating of Our 
Lady’s perpetual virginity, Father Ryan presents a very clear summary 
of Mitterer’s explanation of virginitas in partu, and discusses it in the 
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light of arguments from Scripture, the Fathers and the teaching of the 
Church. Father O’Grady’s two lectures on Our Lady’s role in the 
Redempuion and her Mediation of Graces sum up the traditional doctrine 
of the Blessed Virgin as Co-Redemptress. In a very fine article on Our 
Lady and the Church, Father O’Donoghue, O.D.C., seems rather hard 
on Scheeben and his followers of the German school; it is not to be 
wondered at that they are sometimes at a loss for words, since both Our 
Lady and the Church are mysteries, objects of our belief. However, 
Father O’Donoghue himself makes a valuable contribution with his 
philosophical development of the Maria-typus Ecclesiae theme. 

Though not intended to take the place of a complete textbook of 
Mariology, this book can be wholeheartedly recommended to priests and 
laity alike. Not only is it a useful source of doctrinal information, but the 
whole tone of the book will inspire the reader to greater devotion to the 
Mother of our Redeemer. The editor and publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on their fine presentation of this worthwhile series of lectures. 

S. FAGAN, S.M. 


MEDIATRESS OF ALL GrAcES. By Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. Dublin, 
Golden Eagle Books, 1958. Pp. 308. Price 21/-. 


In this book on Our Lady the author’s remarkable talent for vital 
presentation of Catholic truth is seen to excellent advantage. Father 
O’Carroll is gifted with insight and imagination; he is in touch with 
contemporary thought and ideals; he writes easily, effectively, sometimes 
movingly. His approach to the familiar themes of Marian doctrine and 
spirituality is always fresh. Occasionally it is quite arresting, as some 
unexpected light is thrown on a contemporary problem by bringing it 
into relation with Catholic teaching on Our Lady. Of this the most 
striking instance is the stimulating and sympathetic treatment of the 
feminist movement, where the teaching ot Pope Pius XII is brought 
forward and applied. Other topics on which the author has much that is 
interesting and sensible to say include: the inadequacy of our popular 
Marian art; the apostolate as the school of humility; the role of Our 
Lady in the life of the priest; the reverence the educator must show for 
those committed to his care. Ranging thus widely and writing with the 
authentic quality which comes from personal experience, Father O’Carroll 
has little difficulty in retaining the reader’s interest. Much wisdom is 
imparted, and a very complete picture of Our Lady and her relevance to 
modern life is presented. 

In explaining the vocation, privileges and graces of Our Lady the 
author is careful to base his treatment on the fundamental mariological 
principle of Mary’s intimate association with her Son in the work of 
Redemption. On the delicate and keenly-controverted question of 
Co-redemption, he favours what is known as the theory of immediate, 
objective co-operation. There are some thought-provoking remarks on 
the meaning of Redemption and a well-placed emphasis on the fact that 
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it is first and last a work of God who, however, wills to associate the 
human race as .ully as possible with His redeeming activity. The objections 
to the theory adopted are not, however, convincingly refuted. This is a 
topic that would have needed much more extensive treatment, and 
perhaps it would have been wiser not to enter into a technical discussion 
of it in a book which aims simply at being what “tan educated Catholic 
would want to read’. It may be that what is needed is a new statement 
of the problem of Co-redemption, and the most noteworthy aspect of 
Father O’Carroll’s treatment of the subject is the hint it gives of the lines 
that such a re-statement might possibly follow. 

While the exposition is based on sound mariological principles through- 
out, debatable conclusions are occasionally over-confidently affirmed, as 
in the assertion that Our Lady had the use of reason in the first instant 
of her creation (p. 11). I have noted also the following loose or theolo- 
gically inexact statements: Adam and Eve forfeited the spiritual headship 
of the human race (p. 56); Our Lady’s soul “‘resembled that of Jesus 
Christ in the mode of its charity, though evidently the degree of that 
charity was in his case infinite, in hers finite’ (p. 116); if the doctrine of 
Our Lady’s universal mediation were to be defined, she would, doubtless, 
save the world (p. 34). On p. 175, in a discussion of the Protoevangelium, 
the summary statement that “the woman in strict exegesis is taken as 
Eve” fails to take account of some recent work by notable exegetes. 

KEVIN MCNAMARA 


Le Mystere De Dieu. By J. Vanneste, S.J. Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 
1959. Pp. 266. (1950 Fr. F., 180 Fr. B.). 


There can be no doubt about the high esteem in which the pseudo- 
Areopagite has been held by writers on mystical theology. Father Bouyer 
goes so far as to call him “the first and most influential of the great 
mystical theologians’’. His influence is to be found not only in the writings 
of St. Thomas and the Schoolmen, but especially in the works of St. 
Bernard, William of Saint-Thierry, Eckhart, Tauler, Ruysbroek and St. 
John of the Cross. Since his “‘apostolicity’”’ was generally accepted until 
the end of the nineteenth century, one could not help wondering to what 
extent his influence was due to his supposed “‘aurhority”. Over ten years 
ago Lebreton boldly asserted that all the speculation of the pseudo-Denis 
does not take us beyond the limits of natural theology, and now Father 
Vanneste seems to arrive at the same conclusion with regard to the 
Areopagite’s mystical theology. 

Le Mystére de Dieu is by no means a superficial criticism written in the 
“debunking” spirit that seems to be so much the fashion nowadays. It is 
a serious and very detailed study of the central point of Denis’s mystical 
theology. Based primarily on the Greek text of the Mystica Theologia, it 
also takes into accoun* the teaching contained in the De Divinis Nominibus 
and other writings, and sets the whole against its natural background of 
fifth century Neo-Platonism. It is quite probable that the unknown 
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author’s choice of Denis the Areopagite as a pseudonym was not uncon- 
nected with St. Paul’s allusion to “the Unknown God” (Acts 17:23). 
The fundamental intuition of his mystical theology is that of the essential 
unknowability of God the Transcendent. Leaving aside the classical 
division of the three ways (purification, illumination and union), he 
introduces his friend Timothy to three stages in the mystical life: abandon- 
ment of all human modes of knowledge, entrance into the cloud of 
unknowing, and finally union with che Unknown (and unknowable). 
Afcer a general introduction to Denis’s ontology and theory of knowledge, 
Father Vanneste devotes a chapter to each of these three stages. There is 
hardly a page without a quotation from the sources, and it is obvious 
that the author has a long-standing familiarity with the writings of the 
Areopagite. For the convenience of those who would like to refer his 
quotations to their context, he has reprinted the Greek text, with trans- 
lation, of the Mystica Theologia and two of the letters of Denis. To 
complete the usefulness of the book, there are full indices of Greek words 
cited, of subjects treated and of authors mentioned. 

To what extent does Denis’s “science of God” coincide with Christian 
theology? It would seem that the hard core of his mystical teaching is 
not specifically Christian. His intuition of the Divine Transcendence is 
in no way modified by the Christian revelation of the personal love of 
God manifested in the Incarnate Word and the Holy Spirit. The Mystica 
Theologia makes no menion of love as the driving force in the spiritual 
life, and in his exegesis of biblical texts he seems more interested in 
finding justification of his own theory of our knowledge of God than in 
the real meaning of the inspired word. He is so much pre-occupied with 
the intellectual and philosophical aspects of the cloud of unknowing 
that he makes no mention of the ascetic preparation required for true 
mystical union. Not only do his ideas of “‘ecstasy” and “‘love”’ seem at 
variance with the writings of the great mystics, but there is no reference 
to the joys of union, so much a feature of classical writings on the subject. 
Throughout he presents the picture of the metaphysician trying to fit the 
Christian mysteries into his Neo-Platonist philosophical framework. In 
the light of Father Vanneste’s study, the Mystica Theologia appears to 
be simply natural theology reflecting on the mystery of God. 

Owing to the mystery surrounding the author’s identity, we have no 
means of knowing whether he was personally favoured with mystical 
graces. His writings, at least as we know them now, do not give us any 
grounds for putting him in the same category as St. Augustine, St. John 
of the Cross, Ruysbroek and the other great mystics. Even his few referen- 
ces to the experience of others (Moses, St. Paul and Hierotheus) leave 
one with the itnpression that the only experience he was aware of was 
essentially metaphysical, namely, the profound intuition of the trans- 
cendence and unknowability of God. His Neo-Platonic philosophy 
would incline him towards the natural mysticism of the philosopher and 
the poet, but his strong Christian faith preserved him from the pitfalls of 
agnosticism and false mysticism. Since the supernatural does not destroy, 
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but perfects the natural, we can understand how the great Christian 
mystics could use his genera! framework and terminology to express their 
experiences. Their own intimate contact with the divine would leave them 
highly sensitive to any false note in his writings, but their reverence for 
his “‘apostolic” authority would, in a sense, blind them to his limitations. 
So the picture we get, therefore, is not that of the mystics following in 
the steps of Denis, but rather using his text as a peg on which to hang 
their own docirine of something far surpassing anything to be found in 
the “‘Master’’. This may come as a shock to many, but something similar 
will be found with regard to the Summa Theologiae. If we take the trouble 
to check St. Thomas’s quocations from Denis in their original context, 
we shall find that while the Angelic Doctor shows his reverence for the 
Areopagite by citing him over seventeen hundred times, as often as not 
he gives the quotation a meaning which is not to be found in the original. 

Father Vanneste’s conclusions are startling, but to one reader at least 
his arguments appear sound. Why should it be so disconcerting to admit 
that the great mystics of Catholic tradition used the natural mysticism 
of one whom they mistook for a disciple of St. Paul as a vehicle for their 
thought? Is there not room here for the application of the principle: 
quidquid recipitur, ad modum recipientis recipitur ? 


S. FAGAN, S.M. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING HUMAN. By E. L. Mascall. Oxford University 
Press. Price 10/6. 


It we divide the title of this book there can be few who would deny the 
importance of a human life but an attempt at definition would reveal 
multiple disagreement. We have the Marxist and the Existensialist in 
diverse camps, not to speak of the dissensions among those claiming to 
be Christians. And the debate goes on at every level, the physical, meta- 
physical and theological. It is concerned not only with goals, ends and 
means, but with the nature of man himself. The views of the disputants 
bear fruit, good or evil, not only in the sphere of personal decision, but 
in the realm of family and political policy. This is more obvious today 
than ever before when the world is the theatre of deadly conflict between 
rival humanisms. There was never greater need for a clear presentation 
of the Christian position and it is encouraging to have this confident 
challenge showing that the traditional Christianity remains under the 
multiple assaults to which it is subjected. 

Mr. Mascall’s competence to present the Christian case requires no 
vindication, as his wide and exact scholarship is well-known to students. 
Handling with equal ease the scientific, metaphysical and theological 
aspects of the enquiry, he gives us an exposition that is reasonably 
complete and as detailed as space permits. After dealing cursorily with 
the evolutionists, he gives us a clear summary of the Thomist teaching 
on the metaphysical composition of man. Next comes an analysis of the 
social environment—family and State, and the treatment could hardly 
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be bettered. His vindication of the Catholic conception of marriage is 
first-rate, with one reservation to be considered presently. Equally good 
is his examination of man’s fall and his elevation to the supernatural 
level. Rejecting the Lutheran view that human nature is essentially 
corrupt, and so incapable of attaining a more than imputed sanctification, 
he makes the interesting point that those who hold it as a theoretical 
proposition disregard it in their religious life and so are better chan 
their professions. The question of the Church only comes up incidentally 
here, for while the note of unity is stressed the question of the iden- 
tification of a particular visible Church is not deemed relevant at this 
point. 

In these days when an eirenical approach to doctrinal difference is 
indicated, it is gratifying to have such an uncompromising expression of 
Catholic doctrine from an Anglican. On one point we would venture to 
correct him. He sees in the decree of the Holy Office, 1 April 1944, 
defining the primary end of marriage, a repudiation of the teaching of 
Pope Pius XI in Casti Connubii. This seems strange in view of the fact 
that the encyclical explicitly states: Jtaque primum inter matrimonii 
bona locum tenet proles. The misunderstanding arises from a later state- 
ment in the same document where the sanctification of the partners and 
the concern for mutual perfection etiam primaria matrimonii causa et 
ratio dici potest. As this second formula is based on the Roman Catechism 
to which the encyclical refers, it is antecedently unlikely that it implies 
any departure from the traditional doctrine set forth earlier. Turning to 
the Roman Catechism we find a reminder from the Book of Tobias 
condemning the purely lustful interpretation of the duties of married life. 
The partners enter into the state joined by a bond of active love and it is 
within that context that the obligations are fulfilled. Pius XI quotes the 
Pauline precept of justice but the relations between husband and wife 
are on a higher level than a mere bargain of the give-and-take varicty. 
Charity demands more than justice; it is the supreme unifying virtue and 
builds up that consortium totius vitae which is more comprehensive than 
the joint endeavour required for the procreation and care of children. 

P. McKEVITT 


SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY. A textbook for advanced students. By Clarence 
McAuliffe, S.J. Herder, St. Louis and London. Price 45/-. 


The advanced students for whom this book is intended are lay students, 
not seminarists. It is the outcome of lectures given in the religion course 
to advanced secondary or university students in the United States. It is 
planned as a textbook and could easily serve the seminarist in his course 
of sacramental theology, for it is of a much higher standard than we expect 
of lay students in this country. All the big questions are discussed in some 
detail. We might instance the treatment of the sacramental character: 
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Like the sacramental rites themselves, the characters also are 
signs. They have a fourfold signification. First, they are obligatory 
signs, i.e., signs of conferred powers and duties. Their recipient has 
a right and obligation to participate in divine public worship. Second, 
they are distinguishing signs. By them the faithful are discerned from 
unbelievers, and certain ones of the faithful are distinguished from 
the rest of the faithful. Third, they are configurative signs, which 
means that those marked with the characters share in Christ’s 
priesthood. Fourth, they are dispositive signs in so far as they 
testify that a person who has one or more of the characters should 
always remain in the state of grace. 

But the characters, unlike the sacramental rites, are spiritual 
signs. This simply means that they are not perceptible to the senses. 

In its nature, the character is an accident, i.e., it depends upon the 
soul, in which it inheres, for its existence. It is supernatural because 
no man has a right to it. Moreover, it has no parts as do material 
things. It is a reality because it exists independently of the mind. 

Furthermore (and this is very important to remember), it is a 
physical reality. Not only does it exist independently of the mind, 
but it has an entity of its own. It truly adds something to the soul. 
If God were to remove it, He would have to tear something off the 
soul. 


In much the same way there is a fairly full treatment of the various 
theories that explain the nature of the sacrifice of the Mass. If there are 
any questions that might have received fuller treatment by a writer on 
this side of the Atlantic they are that of intention in the minister of a 
sacrament and that of Anglican Orders. 

E. LONG 


THE Lire oF St. THOMAS AQUINAS. BIOGRAPHICAL DOCUMENTS. Trans- 
lated and edited by Kenelm ioster, O.P. London, Longmans, Green 
and Co. Price 30/-. 


Father Foster has been inspired to give us an English translation of the 
biographical documents which have come down to us from St. Thomas’s 
contemporaries to counter-balance the overshadowing of the saint in the 
effulgence of the intellect. Aquinas made his mark early, and everywhere, 
at the papal court, in the universities and among his own brethren there 
was clear recognition that a new light of special intensity was brought to 
play on the doctrines of the Church. Inheriting the abundant fruits of his 
wisdom later generations were more concerned with exploiting the 
contact than with getting closer to the personality of the writer. The 
writings themselves, if we make an exception of the devotional works, 
and their attribution is not beyond dispute, are coldly impersonal. One 
paragraph of the De Unitate Intellectus almost startles us with the un- 
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expected feeling which it reveals, just because it is in such sharp contrast 
to the saint’s habitual serenity. The surviving sermons, enthusiastically 
praised by an Anglican translator, would be unlikely to stir the emotions 
of a modern audience. Perhaps the Maritains are alone among the scholars 
of today in revealing an affection for St. Thomas that is conjoined with 
an appreciation of his thought. 

A modern biographer, even though his range be selective, can scarcely 
avoid entanglement in the network of scholarship occasioned by medieval 
carelessness about dates. The value of a particular witness will depend 
in large measure on his contacts with the subject himself or with eye- 
witnesses of the events which he chronicles. As many of these witnesses 
were exceedingly mobile, it calls for a special kind of detection to syn- 
chronise their journeys and fit them into a pattern. Fortunately most of 
this work has been already done by historians like Grabmann and 
Mandonnet during the last fifty years, but it still taxes the scholar to keep 
the complex pattern under his control. Father Foster has eminently 
succeeded in this difficult task and shows that he has the findings of the 
pioneer research workers at his finger-tips. Taking as the basic documents 
of his undertaking the lives writ.en by Bernard of Puy, Reginald of 
Priverno, Tocca and Tolemeo of Lucca, together with the canonization 
process, he gives the first-named life in extenso while supplementing it 
from the other sources. The report of the official enquiry is given in full. 
This volume gives us then the opportunity to find out what his own 
intimates thought of the virtues of the saint. 

These witnesses show the same vagueness in timing events that we 
have already noticed as a feature of medieval chronicles. This attitude 
towards the temporal also governs the presentation of the saint’s character. 
We miss the emphasis on the human and the psychological analysis so 
marked in modern hagiography. In fact we get the impression that 
St. Thomas’s holiness has a special flavour that largely eluded the grasp 
of his companions. They found it hard to put in words what they savoured. 
The sanctity was incontrovertible but it was too unworldly to be measured 
and weighed by those privileged to be his associates. The absorption in 
Divine things which summed up his intellectual life was a personal 
charism overflowing into prayer. His spiritual life was not something 
apart; there was a permanent liaison between the two activities. All his 
biographers saw this union and it was this which impressed them most 
deeply. But this harmony itself produced a serenity of character which 
by its very evenness eluded transcription into adequate worldly terms. 
Tue biographer could only testify to an experience and do his best to 
share it with others. Father Foster has placed us in hi: debt by perpetuating 
the work of those who lived and worked in the shadow of the saint’s 
glory. 

P. McKEVITT 
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THE Lire OF St. JOHN OF THE Cross. By Crisogono de Jesus, O.C.D. 
Translated by Kathleen Pond. London, Longmans. Library edition, 
45/-. Pocket edition (text, map and index only), 18/-. 

In 1929 Pére Bruno de Jesus Marie, O.C.D., published in French a 
life of St. John of the Cross. It was based on a wide documentary founda- 
tion and a close study of the sources available. An English translation of 
this work was made by Father Benedict Zimmerman, O.D.C., and 
published in 1932. It is not now available except in libraries but is still 
well worthy of consideration, enriched as it is with a preface by Jacques 
Maritain and an interesting postscript by the translator. 

The present work is the translation of a work by a brilliant young 
Spanish Carmelite, Crisogono de Jesus, who died unexpectedly in 1945. 
He had made the life and works of St. John of the Cross his life study. 
In the years since Pére Bruno’s work some new sources came to light and 
many matters of detail have now been accurately determined. The original 
Spanish work, we are told, carries all the critical impedimenta that the 
scholar might require. It is not all retained in the English translation, 
only enough to authenticate statements made and give an impression of 
reliability. 

But more important in a work of this kind is the general picture painted, 
the placing of emphasis, the unravelling of complex motives. It is very 
easy to let the two phases of persecution to which his own Carmelite 
brethren subjected St. John fill the whole foreground. The writing in the 
present work is understanding, appreciative of the point of view of the 
opponents of the saint, aware of the obscure interplay of motive in the 
actions of the best of people. Difficulties of divided government in 
ecclesiastical affairs with Rome and the monarchy each making decisions 
and appointmems independently of the other were not lessened by the 
superiors of the Calced and Discalced disputing in their own field. If the 
parties were divided on earth, it is not necessary to hold that they are not 
at peace and in agreement in the next life. 

E. LONG 


More THAN MANy Sparrows. By Leo J. Trese. London, Geoffrey 
Chapman. Price 10/6. 


Another charming book by Father Trese is welcome. He continues 
to achieve that fresh presentation of spiritual truths that marked his 
earlier books. Here again is the gift for the arresting and often humorous 
turn of phrase, for the illuminating image. How the teachings of our 
textbooks sparkle with a new life when he takes them out and sets them 
forth in a new dress. His style is never out of fashion. His modernity is 
not a slick and superficial one merely; it springs from a very real and 
charitable understanding of the difficulties of modern people. He under- 
stands, for example, that our faults are due more to nerves than 
viciousness. How relevant the cardinal virtues of prudence and fortitude 
are to living as they are expounded by Father Trese. He shakes out the 
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dust of the textbook but his doctrine does not lose the hard edge of 
Christianity. 

How God’s care for us is real and present in all the varied walks of 
life and in changing mood and circumstance, such is Father Trese’s 
theme. His book is slender in bulk but worth many larger than itself. 

E. LONG 


Our LaDy IN THE LiTuRGY. By Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B. Translated by 
Dom Aldhelm Dean, O.S.B. London, Challoner Publications, 1959. 
Pp. xi, 109. Price 7/6. 

ABopDes OF Gop: THE CHURCH, OuR LADy. By René Voillaume. Trans- 
lated by Ronald Matthews. London, Geoffrey Chapman, 1959. 
Pp. 63. Price 3/6. 

THE COMMUNICATION OF CONVICTION. By Michael Day. London, Geoffrey 
Chapman, 1959. Pp. 46. Price 2/6. 


M. Laurentin has warned us that the great danger to which modern 
devotion to Our Lady is exposed is “to cut the Blessed Virgin off from 
those theological realities in the midst of which she resides”. If we yield 
to this temptation our devotion will go awry; we shall have either super- 
ficial piety or unbalanced piety. The best safeguard against these deviations 
is to have our devotion to Our Lady nourished by the Church’s own 
prayer. True devotion to her is shown by an habitual and lively sense of 
her presence, of her tenderness, of her protection; by an irresistible need 
to have recourse to her in the smallest details of our daily life, and the 
surest way to acquire such dispositions is to live the life of the Church 
and make her prayer our own. Dom Flicoteaux succeeds admirably in 
showing us Our Lady’s place in the liturgical life of the Church. He 
devotes the first half of his work to the Blessed Virgin’s part in the 
mysteries of our salvation, and in the second half considers her as she is 
presented in those feasts that the Church has instituted more especially 
in her honour. He takes us right through the liturgical cycle to furnish 
us with solid foundations and nourishing food for our devotion to the 
Mother of God. The wealth of historical detail never fails to interest, 
but at the same time it does not crowd out the spiritual and theological 
commentary. Although Our Lady in the Liturgy contains only 109 pages, 
the print is small and closely packed, and the book is excellent value 
at 7/6. 

In Abodes of God, the co-founder and superior of the Little Brothers 
of Jesus (the order which was Charles de Foucauld’s life-long dream), 
gives u; two talks on the Church and Our Lady. They were taken down 
in shorthand at the time of their delivery and in published form they 
still have the spontaneity of the spoken word. The author stresses the 
essential mystery of the Church. We cannot make people understand 
the Church any more than we can make them understand the Eucharist. 
We have to believe in the Church, but M. Voillaume’s talk on the Mystical 
Body does help us to understand something of the meaning of the mystery. 
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His outline of the life and unique personality of Our Blessed Lady, brief 
though it is, is excellently done, and readers will be grateful to the 
translator and publishers for having made it available in such an attractive 
form in English. 

Father Michael Day’s The Communication of Conviction is another 
recent addition to Geoffrey Chapman’s popular paperback series, 
Doctrine and Life. Based, to a large extent, on Sheed’s Are we really 
teaching religion? it emphasizes the fact that the teacher of Christian 
doctrine is a failure unless he can communicate conviction, that know- 
ledge without conviction is of little use in the living of a Christian life. 
The author makes his point clearly and gives an appendix on the use of 
the Rosary as an aid. 

S. FAGAN, S.M. 
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